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ffiost  famous  musical  instrument 
in  the  world 

Victrola  fame  is  based  on  Victrola  qttality.  More  people  all  over  the 
world  have  wanted  and  have  bought  the  Victrola  than  any  other  musical 
instrument  of  its  type.  Because  the  Victrola  brings  to  them  the  greatest 
music  by  the  greatest  artists.  Because  the  Victrola  is  supreme  in  fidelity 
and  beauty  of  tone.  It  is  the  instrument  which  the  world’s  greatest  artists 
have  selected  as  the  best.  It  is  the  instrument  selected  by  music-lovers 
i  throughout  the  world  as  the  begt.  It  is  certainly  the  instrument  which  you 
will  want  for  your  home. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  $12  to  $950.  Visit  your  Victor  dealer. 

VICTROLA 


**Victlol**’  is  di*  Rsgistered 
Tssilcmark  of  the  Victor  Talkiiig 
l^^^dkine  Compeny  deeigneting 
^  products  of  this  Compeny 
only. 

Now  Victor  Records  demon- 
at  all  dealers  on  the 
1st  of  each  mondi 


lii^>ortant  Notice.  Victor 
Reaicds  and  Victor  Machines 
are  sbentihcally  coordinated  and 
synchrooiaed  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  should  be  used 
together  to  secure  a  perfact  ro- 
pcoductioo 


VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO„  CAMDEN,  N.  J 
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Miss  Evelyn  Gosnell 
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The  greatest  asset  any  man  can  possibly 
have  is  the  faculty  for  making  people 
like  him.  It  is  even  more  important 
than  ability. 

The  secret  of  making  people  like  you  lies  in 
joat  ability  to  understand  the  emotional  and 
Biental  characteristics  of  the  people  you  meet. 

Did  you  know  that  a  Uond  has  an  entirely 
different  temperament  than  a  brunet? — that 
to  get  along  with  a  blond  type  you  must  act 
(Btirely  different  than  you  would  to  get  along 
with  a  brunet? 

■When  you  really  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  blonds  and  brunets,  the  difference  in 
their  characters,  temperaments,  abilities  and 
peoiliar  traits,  you  will  save  yourself  many  a 
■irtake — and  you  will  incidentally  learn  much 
you  never  knew  before  about  yourself. 
***** 

P.\UL  GRAHAM  was  a  blond,  and  not 
until  he  learned  that  there  was  all  the 
(Sffetence  in  the  world  between  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  blond  and  those  of  a  brunet  did  he 
diMover  the  secret  of  making  people  like  him. 

Paul  had  been  keoping  books  for  years  for  a 
Isrie  eorporation  which  had  branches  all  over 
the  country.  It  was  generally  thought  by  his 
Mneiates  that  he  would  never  rise  above  that 
jotx  He  had  a  tremendous  ability  with  fig- 
■as  could  wrind  them  around  his  little  finger 
—but  he  did  not  have  the  ability  to  mix  with 
hif  men;  did  not  know  how  to  make  people 
Hke  him. 


Areltdu  a 
Blond? 

The  Secret  of  Making 
People  Like  You 


You  persuade  a  blond  in  one  way — a  brunet 
in  another.  Blonds  enjoy  one  phase  of  life — ■ 
brunets  another.  Blonds  make  good  in  one 
kind  of  a  job — brunets  in  one  entin  ly  different. 

To  know  these  differences  scientifically  is  the 
first  step  in  judging  men  and  women;  in  getting 
on  well  with  them;  in  mastering  their  minds;  in 
making  them  like  you;  in  winning  their  respect, 
admiration,  love  and  friendship. 

And  when  you  have  learned  these  differ¬ 
ences — when  you  can  tell  at  a  glance  just  what 
to  do  and  say  to  make  any  man  or  woman  like 
you,  your  success  in  life  is  assured. 

For  example,  there’s  the  case  of  a  large 
manufacturing  concern.  Trouble  sprang  up 
at  one  of  the  factories.  The  men  talked  strike. 
Things  looked  ugly.  Hany  Winslow  was  sent 
to  straighten  it  out.  On  the  eve  of  a  general 
walkout  he  pacified  the  men  and  headed  off 
the  strike.  And  not  only  this,  but  ever  since 
then,  that  factory  has  led  all  the  others  for 
production.  He  was  able  to  do  this,  t)ecau3c 
he  knew  how  to  make  these  men  like  him  and 
do  what  he  wanted  them  to  do. 

.\nother  case,  entirely  different,  is  that  of 
Henry  Peters.  Because  of  his  ability  to  make 
people  like  him — his  faculty  for  “getting  under 
the  skin"  and  making  people  think  his  way,  he 
was  given  the  position  of  .\ssistant  to  the 
President  of  a  large  firm.  Two  other  men, 
both  well  liked  by  their  fellow  employees,  had 
each  expected  to  get  the  job.  ^  when  the 
outside  man,  Peters,  came  in,  he  was  looked 
upon  by  everyone  as  an  interloper  and  was 
openly  disliked  by  every  other  person  in  the 
office. 

Peters  was  handicapped  in  every  way.  But 
in  spite  of  that,  in  three  weeks  he  had  made 
fast  friends  of  everyone  in  the  house  and  had 
even  won  oypr  the  two  men  who  had  been  most 
bitter  against  him.  The  whole  secret  is  that 
he  could  tell  in  an  instant  how  to  appeal  to 


Wallace  Retd 

Sfar  In  “The  Valley  of  the  Giants’ 
A  Paramount- Artcraft  Picture 


written  on  them  signs  as  dbtinct  as  though 
they  were  in  letters  a  foot  high,  which  show 
you  from  one  quick  glance  exactly  what  to  say 
and  to  do  to  please  them — to  get  them  to  be¬ 
lieve — to  think  as  you  think — to  do  exactly 
what  you  want  them  to  do. 

In  knowing  these  simple  signs  is  the  whole 
secret  of  getting  what  you  want  out  of  life — of 
making  friends,  of  business  and  social  advan¬ 
tage.  Every  great  leader  uses  this  method. 
That  is  why  he  IS  a  leader.  Uw  it  yourself 
and  you  will  quickly  become  a  leader — nothing 
can  stop  you. 

You  have  heard  of  Dr.  Blackford,  the 
Master  Character  Analyst.  Many  concerns 
will  not  employ  a  man  without  first  getting 
Dr.  Blackford  to  pass  on  him.  Concerns  such 
as  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Baker-Vawter  Company,  Scott 
Paper  Company  and  many  others  pay  Dr. 
Blackford  large  annual  fees  for  advice  on 
human  nature. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  these  servicea 
that  Dr.  Blackford  could  not  even  begin  to  fill 
all  the  engagements.  So  Dr.  Blackford  has 
explained  the  method  in  a  simple,  seven-lesson 
course,  entitled,  “Reading  Character  at 
Sight.”  Even  a  half  hour’s  reading  of  this 
wonderful  course  will  give  you  an  insight  into 
human  nature  and  a  power  over  people  which 
will  surprise  you. 

Such  confidence  have  the  publishers  in  Dr. 
Blackford’s  course,  “Reading  Character  at 


Then  one  day  the  impossible  happened,  any  man  and  make  himself  well  liked. 

P»«il  Graham  became  popular.  A  certain  woman  who  had  this  ability  moved 

Business  men  of  imptortance  who  had  with  her  family  to  another  town.  As  is  often 
fcnaeriy  given  him  only  a  piassing  nod  of  the  case,  it  is  a  verj'  difficult  thing  for  any 
aniaaintance  suddenly  showed  a  desire  for  his  woman  to  break  into  the  chill  circle  of  society 
Bxndship.  People — even  strangers — actually  in  this  town,  if  she  was  not  known.  But  her 
**nt  out  of  their  way  to  do  things  for  him,  ability  to  make  people  like  her  soon  won  for 
Even  he  was  astounded  at  his  new  power  over  her  the  close  friendship  of  many  of  the  “best 
men  and  women.  Not  only  could  he  get  them  families”  in  the  town.  .Some  people  wonder 
to  do  what  he  wanted  them  to  do,  but  they  how  she  did  it.  It  was  simply  the  secret  at 
•rtually  anticipated  his  wishes  and  seemed  work — the  secret  of  judging  people’s  character 
*^to  please  him.  and  making  them  like  you. 

From  the  day  the  change  took  place  he  ***** 

began  to  go  up  in  business.  Now  he  is  the  X70U  realise,  of  course,  that  just  knowing 
Auditor  for  his  corporation  at  an  im-  I  the  difference  between  a  blond  and  a 
increase  in  salary.  And  all  this  came  brunet  could  not  accomplish  all  these  wonder- 
w  mm  simply  because  he  learned  the  secret  of  ful  things.  There  are  other  things  to  be  taken 
®~png  people  like  him.  into  account.  But  here  is  the  whole  secret. 

«ou,  U)o,  can  have  the  power  of  making  You  know  that  everyone  does  not  think 
P*ople  like  you.  For  by  the  same  method  alike.  What  one  likes  another  dislikes.  And 

1^  P®*il  Graham,  you  can,  at  a  glance,  what  offends  one  pleases  another.  Well, 

tte  cha^tcristics  of  any  man,  woman  or  there  is  your  cue.  You  can  make  an  instant 
“J“d--tell  instantly  their  likes  and  dislikes,  “hit”  with  anyone,  if  you  say  the  things  they 
YOIT^  n  make  people  LIKE  want  you  to  say,  and  act  the  way  they  want 

oU.  Here  is  how  it  is  done:  you  to  act.  Do  this  and  they  will  surely  like 

^^veryone  you  know  can  be  placed  in  one  of  you  and  believe  in  you  and  will  go  miles  out 
,  ^oeral  types — blond  or  brunet.  There  of  their  way  to  PLEASE  YOU. 

••big  a  difference  between  the  mental  and  You  can  do  this  easily  by  knowing  certain 

characteristics  of  a  blond  and  those  simple  signs.  In  addition  to  the  difference  in 

•  brunet  as  there  is  between  night  and  day.  complexion,  every  man,  woman  and  child  has 


Sight,”  that  they  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  on 
approval,  all  charges  prepaid.  Look  it  over 
thoroughly.  See  if  it  lives  up  to  all  the  claims 
made  for  it.  If  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it, 
then  return  it  and  the  transaction  is  closed. 
.4nd  if  you  decide  to  keep  it — as  you  surely 
will — then  merely  remit  five  dollars  in  full 
pajinent. 

Remember,  you  take  no  risk,  you  assume  no 
obligation.  The  entire  course  goes  to  you  on 
approval.  You  have  everything  to  gain — 
nothing  to  lose.  So  mail  the  coupon  NOW, 
and  learn  how  to  make  people  like  you,  while 
this  remarkable  offer  is  still  on. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON_ _ 

Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  the  Independent  Weekly 
Dept.  B-4210,  119  We»t  40*  Street,  New  Yoek 

You  may  send  me  Dr.  Blackford’s  Course  of  ^ven 
lessons  entitled  'Ri-adinR  Character  at  Sight.  I  will 
either  remail  the  course  to  you  within  five  days  after  its 
receipt,  or  send  you  in  full  payment  of  the  course. 

Name . . . . - . - — . — 

Address . . . 

. .  ETCTybod>*«-X0-19 
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A  BUSINESS  man  wko  bappened  to  be  m  ^Vasblngton  at  tbe  time,  made  it  a  point  to  drop  in  at  tkc 
bearings  where  tbe  railroad  union  representatives  were  urgmg  tbeir  wage  increase  and  railroad 
nationalization  plans  belore  a  congressional  committee. 

He  says  tbe  only  impression  be  came  away  witb  was  tbat  of  tbe  congressmen  trying  to  bait  tbe  unioi 
representatives  mto  making  open  threats  instead  of  veiled  ones,  and  tbe  union  representatives  trying  to  make 
tbeir  veiled  threats  as  menacing  as  possible  without  actual  definition. 

Ybis  stirs  our  curiosity,  and  undoubtedly  will  yours,  as  to  who  was  representing  us  in  this  session. 

Transportation  charges  are  in  tbe  final  analysis  a  comprehensive  tax  levied  upon  everything  we  eat,  or 
wear,  or  use.  Any  increase  in  them  is  bound  to  raise  prices  all  along  tbe  line. 

And  for  us  there  is  no  escape  from  this  tax.  In  most  other  things  we  can  do  without  or  use  substitute! 
if  tbe  price  asked  is  too  high,  but  we  can  get  nothing,  practically,  without  paying  a  transportation  charge 
upon  it.  This  IS  true  even  of  tbe  farmer,  although  be  may  not  see  it  at  once. 

Of  course,  if  bis  wages  are  to  be  increased  by  its  levying,  tbe  railroad  man  is  not  really  affected  by 
tbe  higher  transportation  tax.  He  has  one  hundred  million  ordmary  folks  paying,  against  two  millioii  bve 
hundred  thousand  of  himself,  and  a  ratio  of  one  hundred  to  two  and  a  half  makes  it  fairly  easy  for  tbe 
two  and  a  half. 

Take  tbe  case  of  tbe  stockholder  of  any  given  railroad.  His  dividends  have  not  been  increased,  and  tbe 
dividend  dollar  tbat  be  receives  has  a  purebasmg  power  to-day  of  not  much  more  than  half  tbat  of  bve 
years  ago.  Tbe  entire  clerical  class  of  employee  is  in  very  much  tbe  same  position,  and  in  many  lines  of 
industry,  unaffected  by  war  prosperity,  tbe  same  fact  bolds. 

These  folks  are  not  unionized  and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  visit  a  congressional  committee  widi 
threats  of  what  will  happen  if  they  do  not  have  an  increase  in  wages  and  if  tbe  enterprise  from  which  they 
receive  salary,  dividends  and  so  on,  is  not  “nationalized"  in  some  such  fashion  as  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Plumb 
with  regard  to  tbe  railroads. 

If  this  whole  question  were  not  so  serious  for  tbe  hundred  million,  there  would  be  opportunity  for 
re’al  amusement  in  some  of  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Plumb  plan.  One  of  these  we  can  not  resist  mentioning:  It 
IS  tbat  which  proposes  tbat  while  tbe  net  earnings  of  tbe  proposed  National  Railways  Operating  Corporatum 
be  disbursed  as  dividends  among  employees. whenever  tbe  net  earnings  paid  into  tbe  Treasury  exceed  of 
tbe  gross  operating  revenue,  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  adjust  rates  to  absorb  tbe  excess. 

\Ve  have  all  watched  tbe  Post-Office  Department  operating  under  Government  control  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  a  question  if  any  one  of  us  still  has  any  hope  tbat  there  could  be  a  time  when  any 
government-operated  enterprise  would  show  a  surplus  to  be  used  to  reduce  charges  for  service. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  us  to  bear  what  any  reader  of  Everybody  s  may  have  to  say  ® 
tbe  way  of  comment  on  this  extraordinary  proposal. 


Compare  the  work — note  the  clear-cut  letterpress  type — let  a  “Royal’ 
demonstrator  explain  the  construction  that  adds  the  extra  years  of  service 
You  will  readily  understand  why  over  500,000  “Royals”  have  been  sold 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typcwritar  Boildlnt,  344-M4  Broadway.  Naw  York 
Braochaa  and  Asaodaa  tka  World  Orar 
QMaf  Eiiro#rtfw  OJIcr;  75  Oomm  Klcforia  Sfraat.  Lowdoii,  C.  C 
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Tn  E  PORTS¬ 
MOUTH  nfftr 
set  is  popular 
both  for  its  dicor- 
ativt  valtu  and 
its  extreme 
serviceability- 

NEW  YORK 


^ORHAM  Ster- 
iingSilverwaref 
appropriate  for 
all  occasions,  is 
available  from 
leading  jevielers 
everywhere . 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY  Silversmiths  &  Goldsmiths 

works:  providence  and  new  york 


When  Four  People  Pine 


The  serving:  of  the  after-dinner  coffee 
marks  the  close  of  the  function. 
What  an  important  part  silverware 
plays  in  making  delightful  the  entire  dinner. 
How  subtle  has  been  its  influence  in  ^ving 
both  hostess  and  ^ests  a  sense  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  evening’s  event 


Home  life  and  entertainment  center  around 
the  dining  table. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  meal  be  formal 
or  informal — whether  two,  four  or  twenty 
be  present — silverware  lends  its  charm  and 
gives  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  that  is 
quite  its  own. 


Old  silver  is  valued  in  great  part  for  the  vision  it  brings  of  old  time  hospital¬ 
ity.  Let  the  silverware  you  buy  to-day  worthily  reflect  you  in  the  years  to  come. 


uverware 
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'Hie  Solalievik  Mciutce. 


refinement  desire 


It  is  white,  as  a  skin  soap  should  be.  It  is  unscented,  but  is 
hiindy  fragrant  with  the  pleasing  natural  odor  of  its  high-grade 
ingredients.  It  is  pure — contains  only  the  choicest  materials, 
which  are  cleansed  and  refined  until  free  from  all  foreign  matter. 
It  is  mild — so  free  from  uncombined  alkali  that  it  feels  grateful 
even  to  the  skin  of  a  baby.  It  makes  a  thick  soft  lather  of 
myriads  of  lively  bubbles — a  lather  that  can  be  rubbed  in  thor¬ 
oughly  without  drying  on  the  skin.  It  rinses  so  easily  and 
completely  that  it  never  leaves  a  trace  of  soapy  stickiness  or  un- 
sighdy  gloss.  It  floats. 

Can  you  think  of  anything  else  you  would  want  in  your  soap? 


Factories  at  Ivorydale,  O.;  Port  Ivory,  N.  Kansas  Gty,  Kam.;  Hamilton,  CartaJa 
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My  Neigkl)  or,  Tlieodore  Roosevelt 


By  Hamlin  Garland 

Author  of  ‘‘A  Son  of  th*  MiiLUt  Bordtr."  "MaintravoJtd  Roads.”  etc. 


CXH.ONEL  ROOSEVELT  WAS  THE  GREATEST  AMERICAN  OF  HIS 
^ERATION.  unselfish  and  SINCERE  IN  PURPOSE.  UNSWERVING 
W  SEEKING  THE  RIGHT  AND  FOLLOWING  IT.  HE  GAVE  A  LIFETIME 
W  DEVOTED  PUBLIC  SERVICE  WHICH  MUST  STAND  AS  AN  INSPIRA- 
TWN  TO  THE  YOUTH  OF  THIS  LAND  FOR  ALL  TIME.  AND  SET  UP 
«^LS  WHICH  IT  IS  NOT  ONLY  A  DUTY  BUT  A  PRIVILEGE  FOR  ALL 
™!^A*<ERICANS  to  follow,  the  memory  of  SUCH  MEN  IS  A 
S  GREATEST  INSPIRATION.  AND  IT  MUST  BE  EMBODIED 
PRESERVED  IN  SOME  ENDURING  FORM, 
a  ^ASSOCIATION.  CALLED  THE  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  ASSO- 

formed  to  erect  a  suitable  and  ADE- 

WATE  monumental  memorial  to  him  in  WASHINGTON.  AND 

L 

^  ChpvrWAf.  Itlt.  hi  ns  MUmsms  Csmi 


TO  ACQUIRE.  DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN  A  PARK  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 
OYSTER  BAY.  WHICH  MAY  ULTIMATELY  INCLUDE  SAGAMORE  HILL. 
TO  BE  PRESERVED  LIKE  MOUNT  VERNON  AND  LINCOLN’S  HOME  AT 
SPRINGFIELD.  TO  CARRY  THIS  PROGRAM  TO  SUCCESS.  THE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  WILL  NEED  A  MINIMUM  OF  $10,000,000  AND.  SO  THAT  THIS 
MEMORIAL  FUND  MAY  BE  FULLY  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  AMERICA. 
IT  ASKS  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  AT  LEAST  4.000,000  INDIVIDUALS. 

IN  THIS  APPEAL  WE  ARE  GLAD  TO  JOIN.  BELIEVING  THAT  A 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  WILL  BE.  IN  THE 
HIGHEST  SENSE.  A  PLEDGE  OF  DEVOTION  TO  IDEAL  CITIZENSHIP. 
CHECKS  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN,  TREASURER.  ROOSE¬ 
VELT  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION.  I  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 


EL  THEODORE 
50SEVELT 
A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF 
THE  BUST  MADE  FOR 
THE  SENATE  GAL¬ 
LERY  BY  JAMES  E. 
FRASER. 
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I  dreaded  tlie 


N  THE  early  eighties,  while  hold- 
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MY  NEIGHBOR,  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
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Stephen  Crane,  the  third  guest,  I  had  had  a  commissioner  of  police  who  not  only  On  the  night  named,  I  found  Jacob  Riis 
kjxjwn  for  some  years— he  was.  in  truth,  a  read  Howells’  novels  but  remembered  his  at  our  rendezvous.  He  too  had  been 
protege— but  the  fourth  man,  William  A.  characters.  invited  to  join  in  Roosevelt’s  East  Side 

was  a  Stranger  to  me.  Concern-  The  young  culprit  was  deeply  mortified  prowl, 
jng  him  Roosevelt  said:  “Chanler  has  by  his  position  and  admitted  his  fault  with  Gay,  full  of  humorous  stories  and  gibes 
just  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  in  .\f-  a  sad  frankness.  I  can  not  be  sure  exactly  at  ELiis  and  myself,  the  commissioner 

what  his  plea  was,  but  I  think  he  acknowl-  started  out,  wearing  a  plain  dark  suit. 
As  a  group,  we  indicated  something  of  edged  having  been  asleep  while  on  duty  with  a  soft  hat  pulled  low  over  his  face, 
our  host’s  widqyM®  of  intellectual  ac-  and  gave  some  excellent  reason  for  hK  while  Riis  and  I  followed  along  behind, 
thrities.  He  W^ro^^fin  at  that  time  to  weakness.  .\t  any  rate,  Roosevelt  turned  or  walked  on  either  side  of  him  when  the 
ysemble  men  or^^ftfied  character  and  to  me  and  said :  “Now  what  would  you  do  pavements  permitted, 
dstinctive  accomplisllment.  in  such  a  case?”  Riis  knew  this  part  of  America  as  per- 

Putting  me  at  his  left,  he  took  occasion,  “I’d  let  him  off  easy,”  I  replied.  “He  fectly  as  I  knew  the  home  farm  in  Iowa, 
almost  before  we  had  opened  our  napkins,  comes  of  good  country  for  it  was  his  chosen 

to  speak  again  of  my  work  and  to  express  stock  and  is  ambitious  field  of  labor  and 

a  desire  to  know  more  about  my  plans  and  to  do  the  right  thing.  reform,  but  to  me 

my  residence.  So  prompted,  I  told  him  Give  him  another  it  was  an  utterly 

very  briefly  of  my  bringing  up  on  an  chance.  I’m  sure  he  .r.  .  foreign  and,  I  con- 

lowa  farm  and  of  my  claim-holding  in  will  not  repeat  his  rather  menac- 

South  Dakota.  This  seemed  to  add  to  his  fault.”  ing  region.  I  was 

interest  in  me  and  led  to  some  humorous  With  a  kind  of  magis-  very  ^d  of  the  sup- 

ftmarks  of  his  own  concerning  his  own  terial  aloofness,  Roose-  ^  which  the  pre¬ 
ranch  life.  He  then  said,  “You  and  Riis  •  siding  officer  of  the 

should  be  friends,  being  both  uplifters,”  police  court  afforded 

and  in  this  was  an  acknowledgment  that  me. 

.he  was  aware  of  my  reform  tendencies.  ~  ^  walked, 

Some  time  during  the  luncheon  he  '  —  Roosevelt  talked  of 

turned  to  me  again  and  said:  “How  would  ‘  the  police  force  and 

you  like  to  come  down  to  my  Commis-  ■  >  of  what  he  was  try- 

sioner’s  Court  and  sit  make  of  it. 

through  a  trial  of  spoke  in  high 

some  of  my  delinquent  jlY  praise  of  Waring,  who,  as  street  com- 

‘cops’?”  missioner,  had  made  Manhattan  a 

I  assured  him  that  \  cleaner  city  than  it  had  ever  been  before, 

it  would  give  me  very  “Waring’s  White  Wings,”  as  the  people 

great  pleasure  to  do  called  the  street  cleaners,  •  were  every- 

»,whereuponhesaid:  \  ^  where  during  the  day,  and  the  pavement 

“Come  down  on  fairly  shone  with  their  brushes.  It  was 

Thursday  and  I’ll  take  that  their  work  had  inspired  Roose- 

you  on  the  bench  with  jBwiU.  strengthening  his  determination  to 

me.  The  procedure  <^lean  up  the  city  morally  as  Waring  had 

may  interest  you.”  M'  cleared  it  of  its  grime  and  refuse.  He 

The  totid  impres-  intended  his  roundsmen  to  be  as  efficient  in 

sion  which  he  made  Hj  ^  ^  *■  ^  Waring’s  White  Wings  were 

happy,  busy  and  ^  As  we  threaded  the  narrow  and,  to  me, 

genial  <^cial  in  the  -  dangerous  streets  of  the  lower  East  Side, 

early  summer  of  his  Roosevelt  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  action 

life  and  of  almost  per-  Ik  ^  of  his  “cops.”  At  one  point  he  indicated 

feet  physical  health.  V  where  two  roundsmen  were  chatting  on  a 

I  liked  him  and  was  proud  of  the  fact  that,  comer,  and  said:  “They  are  permitted  a 

for  some  reason,  he  liked  me.  few  minutes’  talk  at  such  meeting,  but 

On  Thursday,  promptly  at  the  hom  they  are  not  exp^ted  to  spend  their  time 

named,  I  entered  his  office  and  was  at  •  in  gossip.  We  will  wait  here  a  few  minutes 


once  taken  into  the  court-room  and  up 
to  the  place  where  he  sat.  Only  one 
of  his  fellow  commissioners  was  present, 
and  he  stayed  but  a  short  time.  We  had 
the  bench  ^  to  ourselves,  and  the  morning’s 
events  return  vividly  to  my  mind  as  I  write. 
Roosevelt  was  combined  advocate,  judge 
and  jury.  He  not  only  put  most  of  the 
tpiestions,  he  rendered  all  of  the  decisions. 
In  a  low  voice  he  explained  each  case  to 
me,  taking  me  mto  the  merits  of  each 
accusation,  and  in  several  instances  in- 


wting  my  judgment. 

One  delinquent  especially  interested  me. 
He  was  a  tall,  blond  native  American,  very 
widenlly  from  the  covmtry,  and  as  he 
came  forward  and  lifted  Im  eyes  to  us  I 
detected  in  his  face  an  expression  of  timid¬ 
ity  as  well  as  of  shame,  and  while  Roose¬ 
velt  was  re^rding  him  sternly,  I  leaned 
wer  and  whisper^  to  him:  “Don’t  be  too 
h^  on  that  man.  That  is  ‘Lemuel  Barker 
of  Willoughby  Pastures.’  ” 

Roosevelt  slanuned  his  hand  down  on 
f^desk  and  said:  “By  George,  you’re 
li^ht.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  just  stepped 
out  of  Howells’  novel.” 

It  pleased  me  to  know  that  New  Yoit 


velt  then  said:  “Young  man,  you  are  new 
in  the  service  and  yom  record  is  good. 
You’ve  never  been  here  before,  and  I’m 
going  to  overlook  this  particular  offense, 
but  don’t  let  it  happ)en  again.” 

With  deep  emotion,  the  young  fellow 
thanked  the  commissioner  and  returned 
to  duty. 

My  interest  in  these  court  proceedings 
led  Roosevelt,  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
to  say:  “Perhaps  you’d  like  to  come  down 
some  night  and  make  in^)ection  with  me.” 

“I  slrould  enjoy  it  keenly,”  I  replied, 
and  in  this  I  was  very  sincere.  I  had 
heard  much  of  Commissioner  Roosevelt’s 
habit  of  “prowling  about  the  streets  at 
midnight  in  disguise”  with  intent  to  keep 
an  eye  on  his  roundsmen  and  in  order 
that  his  force  might  be  kept  at  the  highest 
pwint  of  efficiency.  To  make  one  of  these 
rounds  seemed  a  most  picturesque  and 
delightful  way  of  studying  him  and  the 
workings  of  his  system,  for  I  realized  even 
then  tlmt  he  was  the  vitalizing  spirit  of 
“the  force.” 


and  see  what  happens.” 

He  was  curt  and  stem  with  a  man  whom 
he  saw  coming  out  of  a  saloon.  “What 
are  you  doing. in  there?  You  are  here  for 
work,”  he  said,  “not  to  lean  on  somebody’s 
bar.” 

One  or  two  offending  officers  were  dis- 
px>sed  to  bluster.  “Who  the  hell  are  you?” 

“I  am  Commissioner  Roosevelt,”  he 
snapp)ed  out  with  the  inebive  authority 
of  a  military  commander,  and  his  words 
produced  all  the  effect  which  a  novelist 
could  reasonably  exp)ect.  His  name  had 
already  become  a  terror  to  the  loafer  and 
the  crook.  No  grafting  roimdsman  was 
safe  from  his  punishment.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  put  an  entirely  new  spirit 
into  the  force. 

We  ended  our  p)atrol  by  drop)ping  in  at 
some  little  restaurant  for  supper,  and 
I  went  away  to  my  lodgings  with  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  I  had  b^n  elected  to  friendship 
by  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  p»werful 
citizens  of  New  York  City. 

It  is  with  esp>ecial  dearness  that  1 
recall  a  luncheon  given  in  Roosevdt’s 
honor  by  Brander  Slatthews,  for  it  was 
a  very  notable  luncheon  indeed.  WilUiam 
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Dean  Howells  was  there,  and  Owen  Wister,  I  watched  him  at  his  work.  I  listened  outlook  which  proved  of  the  greatest 
as  well  as  several  other  writers  of  dis-  while  he  talked  with  specialists  and  re-  service  to  him  in  his  after  career.  He  was 
tinction.  but  Theodore  w’as  the  life  of  the  ceived  messengers  from  other  departments  interested  in  me  because  I  embodied  the 
party,  \atal,  blithe,  humorous.  His  talk  of  the  Government.  I  heard  him  give  West — the  West  he  knew  and  loved, 
was  all  of  the  East  Side  and  its  marvelous  orders  for  increased  target  practise.  He  Not  long  after  this  I  confided  to  him 

mixtures  of  races  and  religions.  He  discussed  with  me  the  relative  weight  that  I  was  planning  to  go  into  the  Yukon 

radiated  good  humor  and  happiness,  and  and  power  of  German  and  other  fleets.  Valley  by  way  of  ^e  Overland  Trail,  and 
it  interested  me  to  see  how  delightedly  He  was  even  then  a  believer  in  prepared-  he  at  once  became  deeply  concerned.  Mv 
Howells  and  Matthews  and  Wister  gave  ness  and  had  a  premonition  of  the  fact  plan  appealed  to  his  love  of  the  tr^  and 
themselves  up  to  his  admirably  phrased  that  America  was  about  to  lose  her  the  mountains,  and  one  night,  while  dinin. 
stories.  Howells  was  especially  impressed,  adolescent  character  as  a  colony  remote  at  his  house  with  young  Lodge,  Sen^ 
and,  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  best  of  these  from  the  world’s  affairs  and  to  become  a  Lodge’s  son,  the  entire  evening  was  pven 
accoimts,  earnestly  remarked:  “You  must  factor  in  European  politics.  over  to  talk  of  the  wilderness  and  the 

write  these  stories  down  while  they  are  His  superior,  John  D.  Long  of  Massa-  details  of  my  preparation  for  the  tr^). 
fresh  in  your  mind.”  chusetts,  being  absent  at  the  time,  Roosevelt  be^ed  with  boyidi  en- 

“I  can’t  find  the  time,”  Roosevelt  re-  Roosevelt  ordered  guns  and  shells  and  thusiasm.  “To  thinki”  he  said  to  young 
plied.  made  other  prepara-  Lodge,  “I  .have  at  my  table  a  man  who 

“You  must  toJfec  the  time,”  urged  tions  for  the  Sj»n-  knows  the  difference  between  an 

Matthews,  and  Howells  added:  .,«/**  War  which  &nd  parflechel” 

“You  need  only  to  talk  to  a  seemed  about  to  The  Spanish  War  was  overshadowing 

stenographer  as  you  have  been  break  upon  us.  us  at  thb  time,  and  yet  I  have  no  recd- 

talking  to  us.  If  you  do  not  Some  time  during  lection  that  he  made  any  allusion  to  it 

record  these  impressions  now,  this  winter,  I  can  that  night.  He  was  wholly  concerned 

you  are  likely  to  lose  yotu:  keen  A  ,  not  quite  be  sure  with  my  maps,  my  Klondike  bed,  matten 

enjoying  memory  of  them — other  i  •  of  the  date,  I  dined  which  were  really  vital.  “By  George 


In  my  diary  I  find  these  precise  words 
written  that  night:  “Roosevelt,  over¬ 
flowing  with  ideas,  experiences,  things  to 
tell,  dominated  the  table.  Plainly  a  big 
personality,  humorous,  yet  capable  of 
deepest  emotion.” 

This  limcheon  must  have  been  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  he  had  resigned  his 
office  as  commissioner  and  was  about  to 
become  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
for  the  next  entry  in  my  diary  is  dat^ 
January'  18,  1898:  “Dined  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  present  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  a  man  who  is  likely  to  be 
much  in  the  public  mind  during  his  life. 
...  He  is  not  unlike  Kipling  in 
physical  frame,  strong-necked,  square¬ 
headed  and  deep-chested,  a  man  of  power¬ 
ful  prejudices  and  intense  dislikes;  but 
manly  and  just  in  all  his  impulses.” 

I  put  this  down  exactly  as  I  find  it. 
But,  alas!  I  have  only  scant  records  of  our 
many  other  meetings.  I  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  this  time,  working  on  a  “Life  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,”  and  as  Roosevelt  had 
made  me  free  of  his  ofiSce,  I  dropped  in 
several  times  to  see  the  naval  wheels  go 
round — and  they  spim!  He  was  no  clerk, 
no  humble  assistant;  he  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  There  was  no  question 
about  that  in  my  mind. 

Sitting  a  little  aside  and  behind  him. 


of  the  Alliance  program,  set  to  work  to 
draw  from  me  whatever  I  could  give 
which  would  enable  him  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  prairie  farmers’  grievance. 
This  was  characteristic  of  him.  He  was 
a  good  listener  when  a  man  could  give  him 
something  which  he  needed  to  know. 

He  did  not  smoke,  and  neither  did  I.  So, 
while  the  others  reclined  deep  in  their 
chairs,  he  walked  the  floor,  studying  me 
with  speculative  glance  as  if  earnestly 
trying  to  get  at  my  point  of  view,  putting 
swift  questions  to  me,  and  from  time  to 
time  disagreeing,  in  order  that  I  might 
reveal  my  most  radical  tendencies. 

He  was  perfectly  fair  with  me  and 
listened  patiently,  but  the  poor  farmers 
got  but  very  little  sympathy  from  Henry 
Adams,  w’ho  was  a  pessimist  of  incurable 
bitterness.  Two  or  three  times  Roosevelt 
took  my  side  against  the  Eastern  men: 
“You  ihust  remember  that  Garland  and 
I  are  both  Western  farmers.  We  know' 
the  conditions  out  there.” 

This  sense  of  fair  dealing,  of  willingness 
to  grant  the  other  man’s  point  of  view, 
added  to  my  admiration  of  him.  In  truth, 
his  own  experiences  as  a  Dakota  rancher 
were  of  enormous  importance  in  his  life. 
They  not  only  made  him  tolerant,  they 
gave  him  imderstanding  and  furnished  him 
with  a  kind  of  supplementary  emotional 


ennes.  Crows  and  Blackfeet. 

In  excuse  for  my  running  away  from 
the  war,  I  explained  to  him  that  my  eyes 
were  full  of  library  dust,  and  I  needed 
a  whiff  of  mountain  air.  “Furthermore," 
I  added,  “this  is  my  last  chance  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  American  wilderness.  This  trip 
is  necessary  to  complete  my  education.” 

He  did  not  oppose  my  going,  although 
he  told  me  he  was  thinking  of  resigning, 
to  enter  the  army  as  a  cavalrymaiL 
I  strongly  urged  him  to  remain  where 
he  was.  “This  is  to  be  a  naval  war,”  I 
said,  “and  you  are  just  where  you  be¬ 
long.  The  navy  needs  you.” 

He  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  my 
advice  or  any  other  admonition.  His 
love  of  horses,  his  enthusiasm  for  those 
who  ride  determined  his  course.  He  gave 
up  the  swivel  chair  and  swung  once 
more  to  the  saddle,  and  w’liile  I  was  out¬ 
fitting  for  “the  long  trail”  through  British 
Columbia  he  was  preparing  for  scr^ce 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Rough  Rider 
Regiment  in  Cuba.  When  I  saw  him  next, 
I  had  been  into  the  headwaters  of 
Yukon  and  he  was  Colonel  RoosCTat, 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  a  national 
figure.  His  instinct  had  led  him  to  choose 
precisely  the  right  path  for  advancement 
The  war  had  been  “only  a  little  wa^ 
as  he  himself  admitted,  but  it  had  appealed 
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strongly  to  the  American  people,  and  his 
own  part  in  it  had  been  so  picturesque, 
so  vigorous  and  so  compelling  that  he  had 
become  the  most  distinguished  figure  in 
the  field.  He  was  now  known  to  all 
America  not  only  as  a  man  of  action,  but 
as  an  Eastern  reformer  and  scholar,  one 
who  knew  and  loved  the  West. 

I  sent  him  my  heartiest  congratulations, 
saying;  “All  you  need  to  do  hereafter  is  to 
listen  to  my  advice — and  disregard  it.” 

During  bus  term  at  Albany  I  saw  little 
of  to.  although  he  was  kind  enough  to 
invite  me  to  visit  him,  but  after  he  had 
Kcepted  the  nomination  for  Vice-President 
•nd  was  campaigning  against  Bryan,  I 
saw  him  several  times.  One  of  these 
occasions  (of  his  own  making)  was  a 
luncheon  at  the  Century  Club. 

Again  I  accepted  his  invitation  with 
treasure  mixed  with  anxiety.  At  this 
time  I  was  not  in  political  agreement  with 
him.  Bryan,  the  opp)ositk>n  candidate, 
<^e  nearer  to  expressing  my  notions  in 
days  than  McKiidey,  and  I  had 
b^  reding,  from  day  to  day,  with 
®u^ed  amusement  and  sorrow,  the  fiery 
denunciations  which  my  neighbor  Roose- 
vdt  was  making  concerning  my  can¬ 
didate’s  economic  theories.  I  was  ap- 
P*ll*d,  furthermore,  to  find  that  our 
hmcheon  fell  on  the  day  following  the 
®i*t  scathing  of  all  Roosevelt’s  up-state 
^leeches.  I  could  not  help  wondering  just 


what  sort  of  a  meal  we  would  make  of  it! 

He  met  me  with  all  his  old-time  cordialty 
and  led  me  to  a  little  side  table  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  room  where  we  could 
face  each  other  with  no  alien  ear  between 
us.  With  humorous  inflections,  he  began: 


“Now,  as  you  are  a  Bryan  man  and  I  am 
campaigning  for  McKinley,  perhaps  we’d 
better  keep  to  safe  subjects.  Suppose  we 
talk  of  the  Klondike  and  cattle-ranching 
and  Indians  and  other  perfectly  delightful 
and  non-controversial  subjects.” 

To  this  I  agreed  so  readily  that  he  smiled 
at  my  look  of  relief,  and  in  this  spirit  we 
began  our  luncheon.  However,  long  be¬ 
fore  we  reached  our  coffee,  he  suddenly 
asked:  “Does  Bryan  perfectly  express  the 
reforms  which  you  have  in  mind?” 

"No,  he  does  not,”  I  confessed,  “but 
he  comes  nearer  to  it  than  your  running 
mate.  If  it  were  a  question  of  Roosevelt 
or  Bryan,  I  should  certainly  vote  for 
Roosevelt,”  I  explained. 

Thereafter  aU  restrictions  were  off! 
Nevertheless,  I  arose  from  our  luncheon 
with  a  keen  and  joyous  realization  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  campaigning  from  the 
tail-end  of  a  special  car  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  lunching  with  a  Dakota  neigh¬ 
bor  were  two  entirely  distinct  personali¬ 
ties.  He  was  nothing  like  as  fierce  as  the 
reporters  made  him  out  to  be. 

In  1901,  while  spending  the  summer  in 
Colorado,  I  heard  with  special  interest 
that  the  Colonel,  as  we  now  called  him, 
was  to  be  the  guest  of  honor  on  “Wild 
West  Day,”  which  came  as  a  part  of 
Colorado  Springs  Quarter  Centenary  cele¬ 
bration.  He  had  been  elected  Vice- 
Present  of  the  United  States  and  was 
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high  in  the  tide  of  public  favor.  His  by  his  half-hour  visit,  and  that  he  made  while  describing  the  doings  of  his  “o^” 

popularity  w'as  indeed  tremendous.  He  my  wife  his  partisan  for  life.  His  manner  and  the  life  of  the  streets  in  East  Si^ 

was  not  merely  the  man  of  the  hour,  he  toward  her  was  so  cordial  and  so  manly  New  York,  but  his  comment  was  sli^tly 

was  the  man  of  the  decade  and  of  the  that  she  could  not  fail  of  admiring  him.  less  satiric^.  That  he  had  almost  for- 

future.  As  he  rose  to  go,  I  went  forth  with  him  gotten  his  experiences  as  commissionff 

As  one  of  his  friends,  I  was  assigned  a  to  the  door  and  down  the  walk  to  the  gate,  of  police  was  evident,  and  I  wondered 
seat  in  his  box,  and  during  the  review’  we  talking  as  wt  went  concerning  a  wolf  hunt  if  he  would  ever  find  time  to  record  these 
renewed  our  reminiscences  of  the  West,  which  had  been  arranged  for  him.  He  equally  intimate  descriptions  of  the  Cuban 
He  w'as  very  gay — more  dymamic  than  reverted  to  our  differences  concerning  cami>aign  which  he  was  giving  us  with 
ever — and  the  most  powerful,  the  most  himting  and  said  in  explanation — almost  equ^  literary  power  and  distinction, 
versatile  and  the  most  admired  man  in  by  way  of  apology — “I  hunt  only  ‘var-  It  b  difficult  to  describe  or  evoi  to 
all  America  at  thb  time.  Naturally  I  was  mints’  now.”  suggest  the  grace,  the  charm  of  Roosevelt’s 

deeply  touched  when  he  congratulated  When  about  to  step  into  his  carriage,  manner  during  that  breakfast.  He  not 
me  upon  my  recent  marriage  and  asked;  he  took  my  hand  in  cordial  grip  and  said  only  told  stories  with  admirable  literary 
“I\Tiere  b  your  wife?  I,s  she  in  town?”  with  deep  emphasb:  “My  dear  fellow,  I  brevity,  he  drew  out  Goff  and  Danids 
I  explained  that  she  was  staying  with  congratulate  you  once  again.  Your  wife  and  Llewelyn — at  least  he  got  quamt 
some  friends  in  the  Springs.  In  hb  swift  b  fine.”  From  hb  seat  in  the  carriage  he  elliptical  replies  from  them — and  the 
fashion  he  said:  “Tell  me  when  I  can  find  added:  “I  am  giving  a  breakfast  at  the  entire  two  hours  was  to  me  a  pow-wow 
her;  I  want  to  call  upon  her.”  hotel  to-morrow  morning  in  honor  of  of  most  absorbing  interest. 

“No,  no,”  I  protested,  “you  are  royalty.  John  Goff  and  some  of  my  Rough  Rider  Of  hb  cowboy  troopers  he  said  to  me 
Mrs.  Garland  and  I  will  call  upon  you.”  boys,  and  I  want  you  to  come.  The  boyrs  privately:  “They  weren’t  strong  on  dis- 
Thb  suggestion  he  put  aside.  He  w’ould  will  probably  call  it  ‘diimer’  and  some  cipline,  but  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
have  none  of  it.  “I  shall  call  upon  her  at  would  call  it  limcheon;  anyhow  I  would  fight,  and  they  did  fight  whenever  they 
four  o’clock  thb  afternoon.  You  can  be  like  you  to  see  some  of  the  men  who  rode  got  the  chance.” 

there  or  not,  as  you  please,”  he  added  with  me,  and  you’ll  hear  some  good  Western  When  I  saw  Roosevelt  next,  he  was 

jocosely.  talk.  Bring  your  host,  Mr.  Erich,  with  seated  in  the  executive  chamber  of  the 

Thb  was  like  him.  In  the  midst  of  you!”  White  House.  The  man  whom  the  “<Jd 

throngs  of  politicbns  and  business  men.  Of  course  I  accepted  at  once,  but  I  had  guard”  had  tried  to  smother  with  a  Vice- 
eager  to  speak  to  him,  to  shake  his  hand,  my  doubts  about  Loub  Erich,  for  I  knew  Presidency  had  been  fatefully  raised  to 
he  insbted  on  taking  time  to  call  upon  the  he  would  go,  if  he  went  at  all,  with  very  the  highest  place  in  American  government 
wife  of  one  of  hb  poorest  and  most  im-  decided  mental  reser\’ations.  He  was  a  My  neighbor  of  “the  Short-grass  Country^’ 
inffuential  fellow  craftsmen.  gentle  and  cultivated  man  who  considered  was  now  the  ruler  of  the  greatest  repuWk 

Naturally  my  wife  and  her  hostess  were  Roosevelt  a  rank  conservative.  Never-  in  the  world,  and  I  was  at  once  rejoKed 
greatly  pleased  and  somewhat  fluttered  theless  he  consented  to  go.  and  somewhat  awed  to  realize  that  there 

when  the  Vice-President  drove  up  to  the  Roosevelt  placed  me  between  a  man  was  in  Washington  a  man  who  was  my 
gate  (there  were  very  few  automobiles  in  from  Mexico  with  only  half  an  ear  and  a  p)ersonal  friend.  In  writing  to  him  I  ex- 
those  days)  and  we  all  waited  in  tense  certain  young  lieutenant  of  the  Rough  pressed  thb  feeling,  but  he  made  no  refer- 

expectancy  for  hb  entrance.  Rider  regiment.  John  Goff,  who  sat  in  ence  to  it.  He  merely  said:  “Come  and 

He  came  in  breezily,  boybhly  gay  and  the  place  of  honor  at  our  host’s  right  hand,  see  me  when  you  are  in  Washington.’*  ^ 
cordial.  There  was  nothing  officM  about  was  a  renowned  hunter  and  guide,  a  small  Of  course  I  went  to  see  him— everybody 
him.  He  was  more  like  a  college  boy  out  man,  shy  and  silent,  who  seemed  to  be  over-  did — ^but  I  went  without  any  requ^  for 
on  vacation,  and  the  women  were  soon  at  whelmed  by  Roosevelt’s  deference  to  him  officbl  favor.  I  wanted  nothing  from  hmi 
ease  with  him.  With  nothing  of  the  gallant  on  all  matters  concerning  grizzly  bears  except  hb  continued  friendship.  I  cofr 
about  him,  he  was  always  highly  chivalrous  and  mountain  lions.  My  neighbor  with  sidered  mjrself  not  of  his  party  at  this 
in  hb  attitude  toward  women,  and  my  one  ear  had  been  a  member  of  the  Rough  time,  but  even  if  I  had  been  I  should  not 
wife  was  charmed  with  him.  He  was  Riders.  have  used  our  friendship  in  any  way. 

bubbling  with  humorous  stories  and  droll  Theodore  was  at  hb  best — and  I  re-  He  received  me  with  the  same  fricndlin* 
ccnnment,  and  some  of  hb  jokes  concerned  membered  by  way  of  contrast,  that  far  as  of  old  and  p)ermitted  me  to  sit  in  the 

the  dreadful  theories  which  I  had  from  away  luncheon  at  Brander  Matthews’  executive  chamber  and  see  some  of  its 

time  to  time  championed  during  our  past  house  when  HoweUs  and  Owen  Wbter  larger  wheeb  go  round.  He  was  ov^ 

acquaintance.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  were  chief  guests  in  Commissioner  Roose-  flowing  with  amusing  stories  and  found 

he  warned  my  wife  against  me  as  a  Popu-  velt’s  honor.  He  was  just  as  humorous,  time  to  keep  in  mind  most  of  our  mutual 

Ibt.  I  do  most  certainly  recall,  and  very  just  as  enthralling  and  quite  as  vivid  in  hb  literary  and  artbtic  interests.  Hb  mem- 

clearly,  that  he  delighted  the  household  tales  of  cowboy  soldiers  as  he  had  been  ory  was  prodigious.  He  forgot  no  one 
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ind  he  stored  up  all  he  read  with  the  most  The  great  Polish  pianist  (he  is  himself  heard  m  the  hall.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,' Alice 
Ktounding  ease.  He  seemed  never  at  a  President  now)  played  like  a  man  in-  and  two  of  the  boys  were  present,  and  I 
a  loss  and  never  tired.  He  was  our  first  spired,  fw  he  deeply  admired  Roosevelt,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  President  Roose- 
young  President — young  in  spirit  and  regarding  him  as  a  gr^t  sovereign,  which  velt  in  tJie  midst  of  his  very  lively  family, 
yjais— and  he  made  his  youth  and  vigor  he  was  by  the  divine  right  of  a  clear  brain  To  watch  the  mighty  himter  and  Chief 
fdt  at  once.  and  a  noble  ^irit.  I  have  never  heard  Executive  play  the  part  of  husband  and 

He  loved  the  companionship  of  men  and  the  piano  played  as  the  great  Pole  played  father  increased  my  r^ard  for  him. 
women  of  the  arts,  and  one  of  the  occasions  it  that  night.  Powerful  as  he  was,  impetuous  as  he 

I  especially  delight  to  recall,  is  a  musicale  Roosevelt  was  not  e^iecially  musical,  seemed,  he  was  in  truth  consideration 
at  the  White  Horise  where  Paderewski  So  far  as  1  know  he  never  sang,  and  I  can  itself  when  he  came  into  relationship  with 
played,  for  the  roll  of  the  guests  that  believe  that  the  opera  was  a  weariness  to  his  wife.  No  matter  what  his  impassioned 
pight  ^owed  the  widening  range  of  Roose-  him,  but  he  seemed  to  enjoy  Paderewski  discourse  might  be,  the  slightest  motion 
velt’s  intellectual  activities.  that  night  and  applauded  heartily  at  the  of  her  hand,  a  lifted  eyebrow,  would  arrest 

close.  I  should  hate  to  believe  that  he  him  at  once. 

/  applauded  because,  and  merely  because.  This  chivalrous  deference  on  his  part 

,  y/  the  music  ceased.  He  loved  a  good  play,  moved  me  to  announce  that  I  had  made 

•fc ,  but  he  hated  certain  types  of  farce  comedy,  a  discovery. 

Stories  of  intrigue  he  abominated.  Any-  “A  discovery,”  he  asked.  “WTiat  have 
K  ^  thing  which  degraded  women  he  could  not  you  discovered?” 

abide.  I  never  heard  him  speak  a  word  “I  have  discovered  the  actual  ruler  of 
utter  a  sentence  that  a  refined  woman  the  United  States,”  I  answered,  with  a 
might  not  hear.  And  yet  no  one  ever  glance  at  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

'  caUed  his  virility  in  question.  The  President  laughed  heartily,  and 

How  he  kept  up  his  reading  at  the  Alice,  with  a  smile  of  rougish  amusement. 
White  House  I  can’t  understand — ^but  he  declared  my  discovery  a  true  one.  The 
did.  He  knew  what  all  his  aspiring  writer  President  then  said:  “You  are  perfectly 
friends  were  doing  and  often  rejoiced  with  right.  I  am  only  the  public  appearance — 
his  sympathy  or  helped  us  with  his  criti-  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  the  force  behind  the 
cism.  He  was  acquainted  with  architects  throne.” 

and  sculptors;  so  that  when  the  time  came  There  was  an  element  of  truth  in  this 
vSBl  to  remodel  the  White  House  he  put  the  banter.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  an  almost 

''/h  work  in  charge  of  masters  of  the  art.  ideal  companion  to  him.  Her  quiet  dig- 

Meade  and  MacKim  undertook  by  his  nity,  her  love  of  books  and  pictures,  her 
direction  to  restore  it  to  what  it  had  wide  sympathies  and  a  facility  for  per- 
originally  been — a  beautiful  mansion  of  ceiving  precisely  the  right  thing  to  do 
P  : Colonial  type — a,  home  which  Mrs.  made  her  universally  admired  and  loved. 
^  ‘  Roosevelt  was  notably  fitted  to  understand  Just  before  his  term  ended  I  chanced 

I  ^  and  maintain.  to  be  in  the  East  and  went  for  the  last  time 

i;  zi  In  truth,  Roosevelt  was  the  first  of  our  to  call  upon  him  in  the  Executive  Mansion, 

g  s;  Presidents  to  know  and  value  the  artist.  He  greeted  me  with  his  usual  jocular 
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official  and  became  a  fellow  craftsman.  It  haps  you  recall  that  Howells  said,  ‘All  you  Hagedom  and  Sidney  Brooks  among  the 
was  as  though  he  had  suddenly  realized  need  to  do  is  to  talk  to  a  stenographer  as  guests.  The  colonel  received  us  at  the 
the  inevitable  slipping  away  of  the  power  you  have  been  talking  to  us.’  ”  He  did  door,  dressed  in  a  khaki  riding  suit,  booted 
with  which  he  had  b^n  clothed  for  more  not  appear  to  recollect  this,  but  I  went  on :  and  spurred  as  if  he  had  just  come  in  from 
than  seven  years.  He  became  the  thinker,  *  “I  am  here  to-day  to  urge  you  to  make  a  ride,  which  was  probably  the  case.  He 
the  historian.  immediate  record  of  your  experiences.  Do  was  most  cordial  and  as  gay  as  a  boy  in 

He  had  changed  in  those  seven  years;  it  at  once  and  do  it  fully  and  frankly,  appearance,  although  he  confessed  to  me 

he  was  older  and  wiser  and  stronger  than  Make  it  a  faithful  record.  Let  us  know  in  private  that  he  was  “no  good,”  a  stat^ 

when  he  had  entered  the  ^V^lite  House,  just  what  being  President  means.”  ment  of  physical  distrust  which  gave  me  a 

but  he  was  still  younger  at  the  close  of  his  He  became  thoughtful.  His  head  touch  of  keen  pain.  It  was  a  tone  he  had 

two  terms  than  any  other  president,  and  drooped  for  a  moment.  “It  ought  to  be  never  vised  before,  and  I  laid  it  to  the  effect 

the  question  that  was  in  my  mind  (and  in  done,”  he  said  slowly.  “I  see  the  his-  of  the  jimgle  fever  which  still  lingered 

the  minds  of  nuny  others)  was:  “What  torictd  value  of  it,  but  it  will  be  hard  for  in  his  blood. 

can  he  do?  After  holding  the  highest  me  to  find  the  repose  necessary.  I  am  no  At  limcheon  he  was  full  of  stories  of 
office  in  the  nation,  what  can  Roosevelt  anchorite.  I  am  a  man  of  active  life.”  the  social  side  of  life  in  the  White  House 

do  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  office  His  tone  changed  and  a  faint  smile  came  and  kept  us  shouting  with  laughter.  He 

he  has  so  worthily  filled?”  into  his  eyes.  “Furthermore,  if  I  should  told  of  one  Western  senator  who  held  up  the 

He  was  in  magnificent  health  and  mental  do  it  as  you  and  other  of  my  friends  would  march  to  the  dining-room  by  refusing  to 
vigor,  imwearied  and  imtouched  of  bitter-  like  to  see  me  do  it,  it  covdd  not  be  pub-  go  in  with  any  woman  but  his  wife.  “  Tve 
ness,  and  yet  I  thought  I  detected  in  him  lished  in  my  time  or  yours.”  heard  of  the  goings  on  here  in  Washington,’ 

the  natural  regret  of  the  man  who  is  “Very  well,  then,”  I  retorted,  “do  as  said  he,  ‘and  I  don’t  intend  to  countenance 

putting  down  a  scepter  which  has  filled  his  Mark  Twain  told  me  he  has  done;  write  any  of  these  new-fangled  ideas.’  Mrs. 
hand  for  so  long  that  it  has  become  a  part  it  out  and  lay  it  away  for  future  genera-  Roosevelt  solved  the  problem  by  leading 
of  his  life;  but  he  said  nothing  of  that,  and  tions.”  all  of  the  women  in  before  us,  while  the 

I,  of  course,  did  not  allude  to  it  nor  to  the  He  would  not  definitely  promise  to  do  scrupulous  senator  and  I  brought  up  the 

significance  of  the  scene  just  ended.  this;  and  when  some  years  later  he  did  rear.” 

Turning  at  once  to  the  purpose  which  actually  come  to  the  writing  of  it,  some-  Among  other  things  our  host  showed  us 
had  led  me  to  visit  him,  I  said:  “Do  you  thing  of  the  keen  edge  of  his  perception  the  drawing  which  the  German  Empen* 
recall  the  luncheon  at  Matthews’  house  had  worn  off.  The  result  was  disappoint-  had  sent  to  him  while  in  the  White  House, 
in  ’97  when  Howells  warned  you  that  if  you  ing  to  me.  As  a  record  it  dealt  too  much  and  also  a  remarkable  series  of  photogr^hs 
did  not  put  down  your  stories  of  the  ‘cops’  with  dead  policies  and  not  enough  with  of  the  Kaiser  and  himself  taken  during 
while  they  were  fresh  in  your  mind  you  living  personalities.  a  military  review  at  Potsdam  or  som^ 

would  lose  them?”  In  1917,  more  than  twenty  years  after  where  else.  On  the  back  of  each  picture  in 

“Yes,”  he  replied  with  reflective  tone,  our  first  meeting,  I  went  out  to  Sagamore  the  Kaiser’s  own  handwriting  were  certam 
“and  I  remember  saying  that  I  had  no  time  Hill  with  my  wife  in  answer  to  his  invita-  descriptive  lines  which  testified  to  hb 
to  write,  and  that  I  probably  could  not  tion  to  be  a  guest  at  a  little  “consolation  high  admiration  of  his  great  American 
find  time  later  to  wrrite  of  them.”  dinner,”  as  he  called  it.  We  foimd  Mr.  visitor.  “When  we  shake  hands  we  shake 

“You  never  have,”  I  answered.  “Per-  and  Mrs.  Julian  Street,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (CotUintted  cm  page  94) 
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Tke  Elepkant  RememDers 


By  Edison  J^arshaJI 


d  N  ELEPH.VNT  is  old  on  the 
/%  day  he  is  bom,  say  the  na- 
tjL  tives  of  Burma,  and  no  white 
I  man  is  ever  quite  sure  just 

what  they  mean.  Perhaps 
they  refer  to  his  pink,  old- 
pntleman’s  skin  and  his  droll,  fumbling, 
old-man  ways,  and  his  squeaking  treble 
voice.  And  maybe  they  mean  he  is  bora 
with  a  wisdom  such  as  usually  belongs  only 
to  age.  And  it  is  true  that  if  any  animal 
in  the  world  has  had  a  chance  to  acquire 
knowledge  it  is  the  elephant,  for  his 
breed  are  the  oldest  residents  of  this  old 
vodd. 

They  are  so  old  that  they  don’t  seem  to 
boloog  to  the  twentieth  century  at  all. 
Thor  long  trunks,  their  huge  shapes,  all 
w  part  of  the  remote  past.  They  are 
jost  the  remnants  of  a  bre^  that  once  was 
great. 

long  and  long  ago,  when  the  world 
w«  very  young  ind^,  when  the  moun- 
were  new,  and  before  the  descent  of 
«  great  ^ciers  taught  the  meaning  of 
tw,  they  were  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  but 
they  have  been  conquered  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Their  great  cousins,  the 
®*stodon  and  the  mammoth,  are  com- 
wdy  gone,  and  their  own  tribe  can  now 
be  niunbercd  by  thousands. 

®ut  because  they  have  been  so  long 
^>on  the  earth,  because  they  have  wealth 
®l«penence  beyond  all  other  creatures, 
seem  like  venerable  sages  in  a 
?*kl  of  children.  They  are  like  the 
^  of  an  old  war,  who  can  re- 

®anber  scenes  and  faces  that  all  others 
«ve  forgotten, 
s 


F.\R  in  a  remote  section  ot  British  In¬ 
dia,  in  a  strange,  wild  province  called 
Burma,  Muztagh  was  bora.  And  although 
he  was  bom  in  captivity,  the  property  of  a 
mahout,  in  his  hrst  hour  he  heard  the  far- 
off  call  of  the  wild  elephants  in  the  jungle. 

The  Burmans,  just  like  the  other  people 
of  India,  always  watch  the  first  hour  of  a 
baby’s  life*  very  closely.  They  know  that 
always  some  incident  will  occur  that  will 
point,  as  a  weather-vane  points  in  the 
wind,  to  the  baby’s  future.  Often  they 
have  to  call  a  man  versed  in  magic  to 
interpret,  but  sometimes  the  prophecy  is 
quite  self-evident.  No  one  knows  whether 
or  not  it  works  the  same  with  baby  ele¬ 
phants,  but  certainly  this  wild,  far-carry¬ 
ing  call,  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  livmg 
voice,  did  seem  a  token  and  an  omen  in  the 
life  of  Muztagh.  .And  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  little  baby  lifted  his  ears  at  the 
sound  and  rocked  back  and  forth  on  his 
pillar  legs. 

Of  all  the  places  in  the  great  world,  only 
a  few  remain  wherein  a  captive  elephant 
hears  the  call  of  his  wild  brethren  at  birth. 
Muztagh’s  birthplace  lies  around  the 
corner  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  not  far  from 
the  watershed  of  the  Irawadi,  almost 
north  of  Java.  It  is  strange  and  wild  and 
dark  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  telL 
There  are  great  dark  forests,  unknown, 
slow-moving  rivers,  and  jungles  silent  and 
dark  and  impenetrable. 

Little  Muztagh  weighed  a  flat  two 
hundred  pounds  at  birth.  But  this  was 
not  the  queerest  thing  about  him.  Ele¬ 


phant  babies,  although  usually  weighing 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eij^ty, 
often  touch  two  hundred.  The  queerest 
thing  was  a  peculiarity  that  probably  was 
completely  overlooked  by  his  mother.  If 
she  saw  it  out  of  her  dull  eyes,  she  took  no 
notice  of  it.  It  was  not  definitely  dis¬ 
covered  until  the  mahout  came  out  of  his 
hut  with  a  lighted  fagot  for  a  first  in- 
^)ection. 

He  had  been  wakened  by  the  sound  of 
the  mother’s  pain.  “Hail"  he  had  ex- 
claithed  to  his  wife.  “Who  has  ever  heard  a 
cow  bawl  so  loud  in  labor?  The  little  one 
that  to-morrow  you  will  see  beneath  her 
belly  must  weigh  more  than  you!” 

This  was  rather  a  compliment  to  liis 
plump  wife.  She  was  not  offended  at  all. 
Burman  women  love  to  be  well-rounded. 
But  the  mahout  was  not  welghi^  the 
effect  of  his  words.  He  was  busy  lighting 
his  firebrand,  and  his  features  seemed 
sharp  and  intent  when  the  beams  came  out. 
Rather  he  was  already  weighing  the  profits 
of  little  Muztagh.  He  was  an  elephant- 
catcher  by  trade,  in  the  employ  of  the  great 
white  Dugan  Sahib,  and  the  cow  that  was 
at  this  moment  bringing  a  son  into  the 
world  was  his  own  property.  If  the  baby 
should  be  of  the  Kumiria - 

The  mahout  knew  elephants  from  head 
to  tail,  and  he  was  very  well  acqixainted 
with  the  three  grades  that  compose  that 
breed.  The  least  valuable  of  all  are 
the  Mierga — a  light,  small-headed,  thin- 
skinned,  weak-trunked  and  unintelligent 
variety  that  are  often  found  in  the  best 
elephant  herds.  They  are  often  bora  of 
the  most  noble  parents,  and  they  are  as 
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big  a  problem  to  elephant  men  as  razor- 
backs  to  hog-breeders.  Then  there  is  a 
second  variety,  the  Dwasala,  that  com¬ 
pose  the  great  bulk  of  the  herd — a  good, 
substantid,  strong,  intelligent  grade  of 
elephant.  But  the  Kumiria  is  the  best  of 
all;  and  when  one  is  bom  in  a  captive  herd 
it  is  a  time  for  rejoicing.  He  is  the  per¬ 
fect  elephant — ^heavy,  symmetrical,  trust¬ 
worthy  and  fearless — ^fit'ted  for  the  pagean¬ 
try  of  kings. 

He  hurried  out  to  the  lines,  for  now  he 
knew  that  the  baby  was  bom.  The 
mother’s  cries  had  ceased.  The  jungle, 
dark  and  savage  beyond  ever  the  power  of 
man  to  tame,  lay  just  beyond.  He  could 
feel  its  heavy  air,  its  smeUs;  its  silence  was 
an  essence.  And  as  he  stood,  lifting  the 
fagot  high,  he  heard  the  wild  elephants 
tmmpeting  from  the  hills. 

He  turned  his  head  in  amazement.  A 
Burman,  and  particularly  one  who  chases 
the  wild  elephants  in  their  jungles,  is  in¬ 
tensely  superstitious,  and  for  an  instant  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  wild  tmmp)eting 
must  have  some  secret  meaning,  it  was  so 
loud  and  triumphant  and  prolonged.  It 
was  greatly  like  the  far-famed  elephant 
salute — ever  one  of  the  mysteries  of  those 
most  mysterious  of  animals — that  the  great 
creatures  utter  at  certain  occasions  and 
times. 

“Are  you  saluting  this  little  one?”  he 
cried.  “He  is  not  a  wild  tusker  like  you. 
He  is  not  a  wild  pig  of  the  jungle.  He  is 
bom  in  bonds,  such  as  you  will  wear  too, 
after  the  next  drive!” 

They  trumpeted  again,  as  if  in  scorn  of 
his  words.  Their  great  strength  was  given 
them  to  rule  the  jungle,  not  to  haul  logs 
and  pull  chains!  The  man  turned  back  to 
the  lines  and  lifted  higher  his  light. 

Yes — the  little  elephant  in  the  light- 
glowr  was  of  the  Kiuniria.  Never  had 
there  been  a  more  p)erfect  calf.  The  light 
of  greed  sprang  again  in  his  eyes.  .\nd  as 
he  held  the  fagot  nearer  so  that  the  beams 
played  in  the  elephant’s  eyes  and  on  his 
coat,  the  mahout  sat  down  and  was  still, 
lest  the  ;gods  observe  his  good  luck,  and 
being  jealous,  turn  it  into  e^. 

The  coat  was  not  pinky  dark,  as  is  usual 
in  baby  elephants.  It  was  distinctly  light- 
colored — only  a  few  degrees  darker  than 
white. 

The  man  understood  at  once.  In  the 
elephants,  as  well  as  in  all  other  breeds,  an 
albino  is  sometimes  bom.  A  perfectly 
white  elephant,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  had 
never  bwn  seen,  but  on  rare  occasions 
elephants  are  bom  with  light-colored  or 
clouded  hides.  Such  creatures  are  bought 
at  fabulous  prices  by  the  Malay  and 
Siamese  princes,  to  whom  a  white  elephant 
is  the  greatest  treasure  that  a  king  can 
possess. 

Muztagh  was  a  long  way  from  being  an 
albino,  yet  a  tendency  in  that  direction  had 
'  bleach^  his  hide.  And  the  man  knew 
that  on  the  morrow  Dugan  Sahib  would 
pay  him  a  lifetime’s  earnings  for  the  little 
wabbly  calf,  whose  welcome  had  been  the 
wild  cries  of  the  tuskers  in  the  jungle. 

II 

ITTLE  Muztagh  (which  means  White 
Mountain  in  an  ancient  tongue)  did 
not  enjoy  his  babyhood  at  all.  He  was 
bom  with  the  memory  of  jungle  kingdoms, 
and  the  life  in  the  elephant  lines  almost 
killed  him  with  dulness. 

There  was  never  anything  to  do  but 


nurse  of  the  strong  elephant  milk  and  roam 
about  in  the  keddah  or  along  the  lines. 
He  had  been  bought  tlie  second  day  of  his 
life  by  Dugan  S^ib,  and  the  great  white 
heaven-bom  saw  to  it  that  he  underwent 
none  of  the  risks  that  are  the  happy  fate  of 
most  baby  elephants.  His  mother  was 
not  taken  on  the  elephant  drives  into  the 
jungles,  so  he  never  got  a  taste  of  this 
exciting  sport.  Mostly  she  was  kept 
chained  in  the  lines,  and  every  day  Langur 
Dass,  the  low-caste  hillman  in  Dugan’s  em¬ 
ploy,  gmbbed  grass  for  her  in  the  valleys. 
.\11  night  long,  except  the  regular  four 
hours  of  sleep,  he  would  hear  her  grumble 
and  mmble  and  mutter  discontent  that  her 
little  son  shared  with  her. 

MUZTAGH’S  second  year  was  little 
better.  Of  course  he  had  reached 
the  age  where  he  could  eat  such  dain¬ 
ties  as  grass  and  young  sugar-cane,  but 
these  things  could  not  make  up  for 
the  fun  he  was  missing  in  the  hills. 
He  would  stand  long  hours  watching 
their  purple  tops  against  the  skies,  and 
his  little  dark  eyes  would  glow.  He  would 
see  the  storms  break’ and  flash  above  them, 
behold  the  rains  lash  down  through  the 
jungles,  and  he  was  always  filled  wdth 
strange  longings  and  desires  that  he  was 
too  young  to  understand  or  to  follow.  He 
would  see  the  white  haze  steam  up  from  the 
labyrinth  of  wet  vines,  and  he  would  tingle 
and  scratch  for  the  feel  of  its  wetness  on 
his  skin.  And  often,  when  the  mysterious 
Burman  night  came  down,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  would  go  mad.  He  would  hear 
the  wild  tuskers  trumpeting  in  the  jungles  a 
very  long  way  off,  and  all  the  myriad  noises 
of  the  mysterious  night,  and  at  such  times 
even  his  mother  looked  at  him  with  wonder. 

“Oh,  little  restless  one,”  Langur  Dass 
would  say,  “thou  and  that  old  cow  thy 
mother  and  I  have  one  heart  between  us. 
We  know  the  burning — we  understand,  we 
three!” 

It  was  tme  that  Langur  Dass  understood 
more  of  the  ways  of  the  forest  people  than 
any  other  hilhnan  in  the  encampment. 
But  his  caste  was  low,  and  he  was  drunken 
and  careless  and  lazy  beyond  words,  and 
the  hunters  had  mostly  only  scorn  for  him. 
They  called  him  Langur  after  a  gray- 
bearded  breed  of  monkeys  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas,  rather  suspecting  he  was 
cursed  with  e\nl  spirits,  for  why  should  any 
sane  man  have  such  mad  ideas  as  to  the 
rights  of  elephants?  He  never  wanted  to 
join  in  the  drives — which  was  a  strange 
thing  indeed  for  a  man  raised  in  the  hills. 
Perhaps  he  was  afraid — but  yet  they  could 
remember  a  certain  day  in  the  bamboo 
thickets,  when  a  great,  wild  buffalo  had 
charged  their  camp  and  Langur  Dass  acted 
as  if  fear  were  something  he  had  never  heard 
of  and  knew  nothing  whatever  about. 

One  day  they  asked  him  about  it.  “Tell 
us,  Langur  Dass,”  they  asked,  mocking  the 
ragged,  dejected-lookmg  creature,  “if  thy 
name  speaks  truth,  thou  art  brother  to 
many  Tnonkey-folk,  and  who  knows  the 
jimgle  better  than  thou  or  they?  None 
but  the  monkey-folk  and  thou  canst  talk 
with  my  lord  the  elephant.  Hat!  We 
have  seen  thee  do  it.  Langur  Dass.  How 
is  it  that  when  we  go  himting,  thou  art 
afraid  to  come?” 

Langur  looked  at  them  out  of  his  dull 
eyes,  and  evaded  their  question  just  as  long 
as  he  could.  “Have  you  forgotten  the 
tales  you  heard  on  your  mothers’  breasts?” 


he  asked  at  last.  “Elephants  are  of  the 
jungle.  You  are  of  the  cooking-pou  and 
thatch!  How  should  such  folk  as  ve 
understand?” 

This  was  flat  heresy  from  their  view¬ 
point.  There  is  an  old  legend  among  the 
elephant-catchers  to  the  effect  that  at  one 
time  men  were  subject  to  the  elephants. 

Yet  mostly  the  elephants  that  these  men 
knew  were  patient  and  contented  in  their 
bonds.  Mostly  they  loved  their  mahouts, 
gave  their  strong  backs  willingly  to  tml! 
and  were  always  glad  and  ready  to  join  in 
the  chase  after  others  of  their  breed. 
Only  on  certain  nights  of  the  year,  when 
the  tuskers  called  from  the  jungles,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  wild  was  abroad,  would  their 
love  of  liberty  return  to  them.  But  to  all 
this  little  Muztagh  was  distinctly  an  ex¬ 
ception.  Even  though  he  had  bom 
in  captivity,  his  desire  for  liberty  was  with 
him  just  as  constantly  as  his  trunk  or  his 
ears. 

He  had  no  love  for  the  mahout  that  rode 
his  mother.  He  took  little  interest  in  the 
little  brown  bpys  and  girls  that  played  b^ 
fore  his  stall.  He  would  stand  and  kxA 
over  their  heads  into  the  wild,  dark  hesm 
of  the  jungle  that  no  man  can  ever  quite 
understand.  .\nd  being  only  a  beast,  be 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  caste 
and  prejudices  of  the  men  he  saw,  but  he 
did  know  that  one  of  them,  the  low-caste 
Langur  Dass,  ragged  and  dirty  and  despised, 
wakened  a  responsive  chord  m  his  lonely 
heart. 

They  would  have  long  talks  together, 
that  is.  Langur  would  talk  and  Muztagh 
would  mumble.  “Little  calf,  little  fat 
one,”  the  man  would  say,  “can  great  rocks 
stop  a  tree  from  growing?  Shall  iron 
shackles  stop  a  prince  from  being  king? 
Muztagh — ^jewel  among  jewels!  Thy 
heart  speaks  through  those  sleepless  eyes 
of  thine!  Have  patience — what  thou 
knowest,  who  shall  take  away  from  thee?” 

But  most  of  the  mahouts  and  catchm 
noticed  the  rapidity  with  which  the  lit¬ 
tle  Muztagh  acquired  weight  and  strength. 
He  outweighed,  at  the  age  of  three,  any 
calf  of  his  season  in  the  encampment  by  a 
full  two  hundred  pounds,  .^nd  of  course 
three  in  an  elephant  is  no  older  thaii  three 
in  a  human  child.  He  was  still  just  a 
baby,  even  if  he  did  have  the  wild  tuskers’ 
love  of  liberty. 

“Shalt  thou  never  lie  the  day  long  in  the 
cool  mud,  little  one?  Never  see  a  storm 
break  on  the  hills?  Nor  feel  a  warm  rain 
dripping  through  the  branches?  Or  are 
these  matters  part  of  thee  that  none  may 
steal?”  Langur  Dass  would  ask  him.  con¬ 
tented  to  wait  a  very  long  time  for  his  an¬ 
swer.  “I  think  already  that  thou  knowert 
how  the  tiger  steals  away  at  thy  shriJ 
note;  how  thickets  feel  that  crash  benratn 
thy  hurrying  weight!  h  little  I  think 
thou  knowest  how  the  madness  comes 
the  changing  seasons.  How  knowest  tbw 
these  things?  Not  as  I  know  them,  who 
have  seen — nay,  but  as  a  king  ^ 
quering;  it’s  in  thy  blood!  Is  a  bu^« 
sugar-cane  tribute  enough  for  thee, 
ria?  Shall  purple  trappings  please  t^ 
Shall  some  fat  rajah  of  the  plains 
beast  of  burden  of  thee?  .\nswer,  lord 
mighty  memories!” 

And  Muztagh  answered  in  his  own  w^ 
without  sound  or  emphasis,  but  givio?  * 
love  to  Langur  Dass,  a  love  as  la^e  as 
big  elephant  heart  from  which  it 
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Tkey  tallowed  and  trumpeted  and  cKarged.  Tbeir  tusks  cKcked 
like  tke  noise  of  a  giants  game  ol  kiUiards. 


sprung.  No  other  man  could  even  win  his 
friendship.  The  smell  of  the  jungle  was 
on  Langur  Dass.  The  mahouts  and  hunters 
smdt  more  or  less  of  civilization  and  were 
convmced  for  their  part  that  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  little  hght-colored  elephant 
was  beyond  redemption. 

“He  is  a  bom  rogue,”  was  their  verdict, 
and  they  meant  by  that,  a  particular  kind  of 
dqihant,  sometimes  a  young  male,  more 
often  an  old  and  savage  tu^er,  alone  in 
the  jun^e— aoart  from  the  herd.  Soli¬ 
tariness  doesn’t  improve  their  dispositions, 
and  thty  were  generally  expelled  from  a 
herd  for  ill-temper  to  be^  with.  “Woe  to 
the  fool  prince  who  buys  this  one!”  said  the 
graybeard  catchers.  “There  is  murder  in 
his  eyes.” 

But  Langur  Dass  would  only  look  wise 
he  heard  these  remarks.  He  knew 
®*phants.  The  gleam  in  the  dark  eyes  of 
MuzUgh  was  not  viciousness,  but  simply 
Bwtance.  a  love  of  the  wide  wild  spaces 
that  left  no  room  for  ordinary  friendships. 

Iwt  ^f-love  and  mother-love  bind 
outer  animals  as  well  as  men,  and  possibly 
hoo^t  have  perfectly  fulfilled  the  plans 
^  made  for  him  but  for  a  mistake 
the  sahib  made  in  the  little  calf’s  ninth 
year. 

He  mid  Muztagh’s  mother  to  an  ele- 
Ph^-breeder  from  a  distant  province, 
j  tie  Muztagh  saw  her  march  away  be- 
two  tuskers — down  the  long  ele- 
trail  into  the  valley  and  the  shadow, 
n,  ®‘*®  closely  to-night,” 

Sahib  said  to  his  mahout.  So  when 
had  led  him  back  and  forth  along  the 


lines,  they  saw  that  the  ends  of  his  ropes 
were  pegged  down  tightly.  They  were 
horsehair  ropes,  far  beyond  the  strength  of 
any  normal  nine-year-old  elephant  to 
break.  Then  they  went  to  the  huts  and  to 
their  women  and  left  him  to  shift  restless¬ 
ly  from  foot  to  foot,  and  think. 

Probably  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  thinking,  for  Muztagh  did  not  know 
his  strength,  and  thought  he  was  securely 
tied.  The  incident  that  upset  the  ma¬ 
hout’s  plans  was  simply  that  the  wild 
elephants  trumpeted  again  from  the  hills. 

Muztagh  heard  the  sound,  long  drawn 
and  sti’ange  from  the  silence  of  the  jimgle. 
He  grew  motionless.  The  great  ears 
pricked  forward,  the  whipping  tail  stood 
still.  It  was  a  call  never  to  be  denied. 
The  blood  was  leaping  in  his  great  veins. 

He  suddenly  rocked  forward  with  all 
his  strength.  The  rope  spim  tight, 
hiunmed,  and  snapped — very  softly  in¬ 
deed.  Then  he  padded  in  silence  out 
among  the  huts,  and  nobody  who  had  not 
seen  him  do  it  would  believe  how  silently 
an  elephant  can  move  when  he  sees  fit. 

There  was  no  thick  jungle  here — ^just 
soft  grass,  huts,  approaching  dark  fringe 
that  was  the  jungle.  None  of  the  mahouts 
was  awake  to  see  him.  No  voice  called 
him  back.  The  grass  gave  way  to  bamboo 
thickets,  the  smell  of  the  huts  to  the  wild, 
bewitching  oerfximes  of  the  jimgle. 

Then,  still  in  silence,  because  there  are 
decencies  to  be  observed  by  animals  no 
less  than  men,  he  walked  forward  with  his 
trunk  outstretched  into  the  primordial 
jungle  and  was  bom  again. 


MUZTAGH’S  reception  was  cordial  fron. 

the  very  first.  The  great  bulls  of  the 
herd  stood  still  and  lifted  their  ears  when 
they  heard  him  grunting  up  the  hill.  But  he 
slipped  among  them  and  was  forgotten  at 
once.  They  had  no  dealings  with  the 
princes  of  Malay  and  Siam,  and  his  light- 
colored  coat  meant  nothing  whatever  to 
them.  If  they  did  any  thinking  about  him 
at  all,  it  was  just  to  wonder  why  a  calf 
with  all  the  evident  marks  of  a  nine-year- 
old  should  be  so  tall  and  weigh  so  much. 

One  can  fancy  that  the  great  old 
wrinkled  tusker  that  led  the  herd  peered 
at  him  now  and  then  out  of  his  little  red 
eyes,  and  wondered.  A  herd-leader  begins 
to  think  about  future  contestants  for  his 
place  as  soon  as  he  acquires  the  leadership. 
But  ffai/  This  little  one  would  not  have 
his  greatest  strength  for  fifteen  years. 

It  was  a  compact,  medium-sized  herd — 
vast  males,  mothers,  old-maid  elephants, 
long-legged  and  ungainly,  young  males  just 
learning  their  strength  and  proud  of  it  be¬ 
yond  words,  and  many  calves.  They 
ranged  all  the  way  in  size  from  the  great 
leader,  who  stood  ten  feet  and  weighed 
nearly  nine  thousand  pounds,  to  little  two- 
hundred-and-fifty-pound  babies  that  had 
been  bora  that  season  And  before  long 
the  entire  herd  began  its  cautious  advance 
into  the  deeper  hiUs. 

The  first  night  in  the  jungle — and 
Muztagh  found  it  wonderful  past  ail 
dreams.  The  mist  on  his  skin  was  the 
same  cool  joy  be  had  expected.  There 
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were  sounds,  too,  that  set  his  great  muscles 
aquiver.  He  heard  the  sound  that  the 
bamboos  make — the  little  click-click  of  the 
stems  in  the  wind — the  soft  rustle  and  stir  of 
many  leafy  tendrils  entwining  and  touching 
together,  and  the  whisper  of  the  wind  over 
the  jungle  grass.  And  he  knew,  because 
it  was  his  heritage,  what  every  single  one  of 
these  sounds  meant. 

The  herd  threaded  through  the  dark 
jungle,  and  now  they  descended  into  a  cool 
river.  A  herd  of  deer — either  the  dark 
sambur  or  black  buck — sprang  from  the 
misty  shore-line  and  leaped  away  into  the 
bamboos.  Farther  down,  he  could  hear 
the  grunt  of  buffalo. 

It  was  simply  a  caress — the  touch  of  the 
soft,  cool  water  on  his  flanks.  Then  they 
reared  out,  like  great  sea-gods  rising  from 
the  deep,  and  grunted  and  squealed  their 
way  up  the  banks  into  the  jungle  again. 

But  the  smells  were  the  book  that  he 
read  best ;  he  understood  them  even  better 
than  the  soimds  of  green  things  growing. 
Flowers  that  he  coidd  not  see  hung  like 
bells  from  the  arching  branches.  Every 
fern  and  every  seeding  grass  had  its  own 
scent  that  told  sweet  tales.  The  very 
mud  that  his  four  feet  sank  into  emitted 
scent  that  told  the  history  of  jungle-life 
from  the  world’s  beginnings.  When  dawn 
burst  over  the  eastern  hills,  he  was  wear\' 
in  every  muscle  of  his  young  body,  but 
much  too  happy  to  admit  it. 

This  day  was  just  the  first  of  three 
thousand  joyous  days.  The  jungle, 
old  as  the  world  itself,  is  ever  new.  Not 
even  the  wisest  elephant,  who,  after  all,  is 
king  of  the  jungle,  knows  what  will  turn  up 
at  the  next  bend  in  the  elephant  trail.  It 
may  be  a  native  woodcutter,  whose  long 
hair  is  stirred  with  fright.  It  may  easily 
be  one  of  the  great  bre^  of  bears,  large  as 
the  American  grizzly,  that  some  naturalists 
believe  are  to  be  found  in  the  Siamese  and 
Burman  jungles.  It  may  be  a  herd  of 
wild  buffalo,  always  looking  for  a  fight,  or 
simply  some  absurd  armadillo-like  thing, 
to  make  him  shake  his  vast  sides  with 
mirth. 

The  herd  was  never  still.  They  ranged 
from  one  mysterious  hill  to  another,  to  the 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas  and  back  again. 
There  were  no  rivers  that  they  did  not 
swim,  no  jungles  that  they  did  not  pene¬ 
trate,  no  elephant  trails  that  they  did  not 
follow,  in  the  whole  northeastern  comer  of 
British  India.  And  all  the  time  Muztagh’s 
strength  grew  upjon  him  until  it  became  too 
vast  a  thing  to  measure  or  control. 

Whether  or  not  he  kept  with  the  herd 
was  by  now  a  matter  of  supreme  indif¬ 
ference  to  him'.  He  no  longer  needed  its 
protection.  Except  for  the  men  who 
came  with  the  roptes  and  guns  and  shout¬ 
ings,  there  was  nothing  in  the  jungle  for 
him  to  fear.  He  was  twenty  years  old, 
and  he  stood  nearly  eleven  feet  to  the  top 
of  his  shoulders.  He  would  have  broken 
any  scales  in  the  Indian  Empire  that  tried 
to  weigh  him. 

He  had  had  his  share  of  adventures,  yet 
he  knew  that  life  in  reality  had  just  begun. 
The  time  would  come  when  he  would  want 
to  fight  the  great  arrogant  bull  for  the 
leadership  of  the  herd.  He  was  tired  of 
fighting  the  young  bulls  of  his  own  age. 
He  always  won,  and  to  an  elephant  con¬ 
stant  winning  is  almost  as  dull  as  constant 
losing.  He  was  a  great  deal  like  a  youth  of 
twenty  in  any  breed  of  any  land — light¬ 


hearted,  self-confident,  enjoying  every 
minute  of  wakefulness  between  one  mid¬ 
night  and  another.  He  loved  the  jungle 
smells  and  the  jungle  sounds,  and  he  could 
even  tolerate  the  horrible  laughter  of  the 
hyenas  that  sometimes  tore  to  shreds  the 
sffence  of  the  grassy  plains  below. 

But  India  is  too  thickly  populated  by 
human  beings  for  a  wild  elephant  to  escap>e 
observation  entirely.  Many  natives  had 
caught  sight  of  him,  and  at  last  the  tales 
reached  a  little  circle  of  trackers  and  hunt¬ 
ers  in  camp  on  a  distant  range  of  hills. 
They  did  not  work  for  Dugan  Sahib,  for 
Dugan  Sahib  was  dead  long  since.  'They 
were  a  determined  little  group,  and  one 
night  they  sat  and  talked  softly  over  their 
fire.  If  Muztagh’s  ears  had  been  sharp 
enough  to  hear  their  words  across  the 
sp>ace  of  hills,  he  wouldn’t  have  gone  to  his 
mud-baths  with  such  complacency  the 
next  day.  But  the  space  between  them 
was  fifty  miles  of  sweating  jungle,  and  of 
course  he  did  not  hear. 

“You  will  go,  Khusru,”  said  the  leader, 
“for  there  are  none  here  half  so  skilful 
with  horsehair  rop>e  as  you.  If  you  do  not 
come  back  within  twelve  months,  we  shall 
know  you  have  failed.’’ 

Of  course  all  of  them  knew  what  he 
meant.  If  a  man  failed  in  the  effort  to  cap¬ 
ture  a  wild  elephant  by  the  hair-rope 
method,  he  very  rarely  lived  to  tell  of  it. 

“In  that  case,”  Ahmad  Din  went  on, 
“there  will  be  a  great  drive  after  the  mon¬ 
soon  of  next  year.  Picked  men  will  be 
chosen.  No  detail  will  be  overlooked.  It 
will  cost  more,  but  it  will  be  sure.  And 
our  purses  will  be  fat  from  the  selling-price 
of  this  king  of  elephants  with  a  white  coat!” 

IV 

HERE  is  no  need  to  follow  Khusru  on 
his  long  pursuit  through  the  elephant 
trails.  He  was  an  able  hunter  and,  after 
the  manner  of  the  elephant-trackers,  the 
scared  little  man  followed  Muztagh 
through  jungle  and  river,  over  hill  and  into 
dale,  for  countless  days,  and  at  last,  as 
Muztagh  slept,  he  crept  up  within  a  half- 
dozen  feet  of  him.  He  intended  to  loop 
a  horsehair  rope  about  his  great  feet — one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  hazardous  methods 
of  elephant-catching.  But  Muztagh  wak¬ 
ened  just  in  time. 

And  then  a  curious  thing  happened. 
The  native  could  never  entirely  believe  it, 
and  it  was  one  of  his  best  stories  to  the  day 
he  died.  Any  other  wild  tusker  would 
have  charged  in  furious  wrath,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  quick  and  certain  death 
beneath  his  great  knees.  Muztagh  started 
out  as  if  he  had  intended  to  charge.  He 
lifted  his  trunk  out  of  the  way — the  ele¬ 
phant  trunk  is  for  a  thousand  uses,  but 
fighting  is  not  one  of  them — and  sprang 
forward.  He  went  just  two  paces.  Then 
his  little  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  brown 
figure  fleeing  through  the  bamboos.  And 
at  once  the  elephant  set  his  great  feet  to 
brake  himself,  and  drew  to  a  sliding  halt 
six  feet  beyond. 

He  did  not  know  why.  He  was  perfect¬ 
ly  aware  that  this  man  was  an  enemy, 
jealous  of  his  most-loved  liberty.  He 
knew'  perfectly  it  was  the  man’s  intention 
to  put  him  back  into  his  bonds.  He  did 
not  feel  fear,  either — because  an  elephant’s 
anger  is  too  tremendous  an  emotion  to 
leave  room  for  any  other  impulse  such  as 
fear.  It  seemed  to  him  that  memories 
came  thronging  from  long  ago,  so  real 


and  insistent  that  he  could  not  think  nf 
charging. 

He  remembered  his  days  in  the  .elephant 
lines.  These  brown  creatures  had  been 
his  masters  then.  They  had  cut  his 
grass  for  him  in  the  jungle,  and  brought 
him  bundles  of  sugar-cane.  The  hill 
people  say  that  the  elephant  memory  is  the 
greatest  single  marvel  in  the  jungle’  and  it 
was  that  memory  that  saved  Khusm  then 
It  wasn’t  deliberate  gratitude  for  thegrass^ 
cutting  of  long  ago.  It  w  asn't  any  particu¬ 
lar  emotion  that  he  could  reach  out  his 
trunk  and  touch.  It  was  simply  an  im¬ 
pulse — another  one  of  the  thousand 
mysteries  that  envelop,  like  a  cloud,  the 
mental  processes  of  these  Largest  of  forest 
creatures. 

These  were  the  days  when  he  lived 
apart  from  the  herd.  He  did  it  from 
choice.  He  liked  the  silence,  the  soli¬ 
tary  mud-baths,  the  constant  watchfulness 
against  danger. 

One  day  a  rhino  charged  him— without 
warning  or  reason.  This  is  quite  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  for  a  rhino  to  do.  They  have 
the  worst  tempers  in  the  jungle,  and  they 
would  just  as  soon  charge  a  mountain  if 
they  didn’t  like  the  look  of  it.  Muztagh 
had  awakened  the  great  creature  from  Us 
sleep,  and  he  came  bearing  down  like  a 
tank  over  “no  man’s  land.” 

Muztagh  met  him  squarely,  with  the  full 
shock  of  his  tusks,  and  the  battle  ended 
promptly.  Muztagh’s  tusk,  driven  by 
five  tons  of  might  behind  it,  would  have 
pierced  a  ship’s  side,  and  the  rhino  limped 
away  to  let  his  hurt  grow  well  and  medi¬ 
tate  revenge.  Thereafter,  for  a  full  year, 
he  looked  carefully  out  of  his  bleary, 
drunken  eyes  and  chose  a  smaller  objective 
before  he  charged. 

Month  after  month  Muztagh  wended 
alone  through  the  elephant  trails,  and  now 
and  then  rooted  up  great  trees  just  to  try 
his  strength.  Sometimes  he  went  silently, 
and  sometimes  like  an  avalanche.  He 
swam  alone  in  the  deep  holes,  and  some¬ 
times  shut  his  eyes  and  stood  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  just  keeping  the  end  of  his  trunk  out 
of  the  water.  One  day  he  was  obliged  to 
kneel  on  the  broad  back  of  an  alligator  who 
tried  to  bite  off  his  foot.  He  drove  the 
long  body  down  into  the  muddy  bottom, 
and  no  living  creature,  except  possibly  the 
catfish  that  burrow  in  the  mud,  ever 
saw  it  again.  i 

He  loved  the  rains  that  dashed  throu^ 
the  jungles,  the  swift-climbing  dawns  in 
the  east,  the  strange,  tense,  breathless 
nights.  And  at  midnight  he  loved  to 
trumpet  to  the  herd  on  some  far-away  hill, 
and  hear,  fainter  than  the  death-^  of » 
beetle,  its  answer  come  back  to  him. 
twenty-five  he  had  reached  full  maturit)^ 
and  no  more  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
elephant  could  be  found  in  all  of  Bril^  S( 
India.  At  last  he  had  begun  to  learn  his 
strength. 

Of  course  he  had  known  for  years  to 
mastery  over  the  inanimate  things  of  the 
wot  Id.  He  knew  how'  easy  it  was  to  tear 
a  tiee  from  its  roots,  to  jerk  a  great  t^ 
limb  from  its  socket.  He  knew  th^ 
tmder  most  conditions  he  had  nothing  Jo 
fear  from  the  great  tigers,  although  a 
with  a  tiger  is  a  painful  thing  and  well » 
avoid.  But  he  did  not  know  that  he  mo 
developed  a  craft  and  skill  that  would  aw 
him  in  battle  against  the  greatest  of  to 
own  kind.  He  made  the  discovery  •• 
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fitf  ure  darted  toward  bim  Irom  tbe  end  o{  tbe  wing. 
“Muztagli!  it  was  crying.  ‘“Muitagb!" 


day  beside  the  Manipur  River. 
,  ***  in  the  mud-bath,  grunting  and 
bcM)^  with  content.  It  was  a  bath 
with  just  room  enough  for  one.  And  see- 
^  that  he  was  young,  and  perhaps  failing 
to  measure  his  size,  obscur^  as  it  was  in 
n  great  “rogue”  bull  came  out  of 
toyungles  to  take  the  bath  for  himself. 

He  was  a  huge  creature — wrinkled  and 
y^wHusked  and  scarred  from  the  wounds 
^^*®iisand  fights.  His  little  red  eyes 
out  malignantly,  and  he  grunted  all 
w  insults  the  elephant  tongue  can  coVn- 
^  to  the  youngster  that  lolled  in  the 
He  confidently  expected  that  Muz- 
togh  Would  jdeld  at  once,  because  as  a  rule 
young  twenty-five-year-olds  do  not  care 
in  battle  with  the  scarred  and 


crafty  veterans  of  sixty  years.  But  he 
did  not  know  Muztagh. 

.  The  latter  had  been  enjoying  the  bath 
to  the  limit,  and  he  had  no  desire  whatever 
to  give  it  up.  Something  hot  and  raging 
seemed  to  explode  in  his  brain  and  it  was 
as  if  a  red  glare,  such  as  sometimes  comes 
in  the  sunset,  had  fallen  over  all  the 
stretch  of  river  and  jungle  before  his  eyes. 
He  squealed  once,  reared  up  with  one 
lunge  out  of  the  bath — and  charged. 
They  met  with  a  shock. 

Of  all  the  expressions  of  power  in  the 
animal  world,  the  elephant  fight  is  the 
most  terrible  to  see.  It  is  as  if  two  moun¬ 
tains  rose  up  from  their  roots  of  strata  and 
went  to  war.  It  is  terrible  to  hear,  too. 
The  jungle  had  been  still  before.  The 


river  glided  softly,  the  wind  was  dead,  the 
mid-aftemoon  silence  was  over  the  thickets. 

The  jungle  people  were  asleep.  A  thun¬ 
der-storm  would  not  have  broken  more 
quickly,  or  could  not  have  created  a  wilder 
pandemonium.  The  jungle  seemed  to 
shiver  with  the  sound. 

They  squealed  and  bellowed  and  trum- 
pieted  and  grunted  and  charged.  Their 
tusks  clicked  like  the  noise  of  a  giant’s 
game  of  billiards.  The  thickets  cracked 
and  broke  beneath  their  great  feet. 

It  lasted  only  a  moment.  It  was  so 
easy,  after  all.  In  a  very  few  seconds  in¬ 
deed,  the  old  rogue  became  aware  that  he 
had  made  a  very  dangerous  and  disa¬ 
greeable  mistake.  There  were  better 
mud-baths  on  the  river,  anyway. 
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He  had  not  been  able  to  land  a  single 
blow.  And  his  wrath  gave  way  to  startled 
amazement  when  Muztagh  sent  home  his 
third.  The  rogue  did  not  wait  for  the 
fourth. 

Muztagh  chased  him  into  the  thickets. 
But  he  was  too  proud  to  chase  a  beaten  ele¬ 
phant  for  long.  He  halted,  trumpe.ing, 
and  swung  back  to  his  mud-bath. 

But  he  did  not  enter  the  mud  again.  All 
at  once  he  remembered  the  herd  and  the 
fights  of  his  calfhood.  All  at  once  he  knew 
that  his  craft  and  strength  and  power  were 
beyond  that  of  any  elephant  in  all  the 
jimgle.  Who  was  the  great,  arrogant 
herd-leader  to  stand  against  him?  What 
yellow  tusks  were  to  meet  his  and  come 
away  unbroken? 

His  little  eyes  grew  ever  more  red  as  he 
stood  rocking  back  and  forth,  his  trunk 
lifted  to  catch  the  soimds  and  smells  of  the 
distant  jungle.  Why  should  he  abide 
alone,  when  he  could  be  the  ruler  of  the 
herd  and  the  jungle  king?  Then  he  gnmt- 
ed  softly  and  started  away  down  the 
river.  Far  away,  beyond  the  mountains 
and  rivers  and  the  villages  of  the  hillfolk, 
the  herd  of  his  youth  roamed  in  joyous 
freedom.  He  would  find  them  and  assert 
his  mastery. 


The  night  fire  of  a  little  band  of  elephant- 
catchers  burned  fitfully  at  the  edge  of 
the  jungle.  They  were  silent  men — for 
they  had  lived  long  on  the  elephant  trails — 
and  curiously  scarred  and  somber.  They 
smoked  their  cheroots,  and  waited  for 
.\hmad  Din  to  speak. 

“You  have  all  heard?”  he  asked  at 
last. 

.\ll  but  one  of  them  nodded.  Of  course 
this  did  not  count  the  most  despised  one  of 
them  all — old  Langur  Dass — who  sat  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  shadow.  His  long  hair 
was  gray,  and  his  youth  had  gone  where  the 
sun  goes  at  evening.  They  scarcely  ad¬ 
dressed  a  word  to  him,  or  he  to  them. 
True,  he  knew  the  elephants,  but  was  he 
not  possessed  of  evil  spirits?  He  was  al¬ 
ways  without  rupees,  too,  a  creature  of  the 
wild  that  could  not  seem  to  understand  the 
gathering  of  money.  As  a  man,  according 
to  the  standards  of  men,  he  was  an  abject 
failure. 

“Khusru  has  failed  to  catch  White-Skin, 
but  he  has  lived  to  tell  many  lies  about  it. 
He  comes  to-night.” 

It  was  noticeable  that  Langur  Dass,  at 
the  edge  of  the  circle,  pricked  up  his  ears. 

“Do  you  mean  the  white  elephant  of 
which  the  Manipur  people  tell  so  many 
lies?”  he  asked.  “Do  you,  skilled  catchers 
that  you  are,  believe  that  such  an  elephant 
is  still  wild  in  the  jungle?” 

Ahmad  Din  scowled.  “The  Manipur 
people  tell  of  him,  but  for  once  they  tell  the 
truth,”  was  the  reply.  “He  is  the  greatest 
elephant,  the  richest  prize,  in  all  of  Burma. 
Too  many  people  have  seen  him  to  doubt. 
I  add  my  word  to  theirs,  thou  son  of  im¬ 
morality!” 

Ahmad  Din  hesitated  a  moment  before 
he  continued.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake 
to  tell  of  the  great,  light-colored  elephant 
until  this  man  should  have  gone  away. 
But  what  harm  could  this  wanderer  do 
them?  All  men  knew  that  the  jimgle  had 
maddened  him. 

Langur  Dass’s  face  lit  suddenly.  “Then 
it  could  be  none  but  Muztagh,  escaped 
from  Dugan  Sahib  fifteen  years  ago.  That 


calf  was  also  white.  He  was  also  over¬ 
grown  for  his  years.” 

One  of  the  trackers  suddenly  gaspied. 
“Then  that  is  why  he  spared  Khusru!”  he 
cried.  “He  remembered  men.” 

The  others  nodded  gravely.  “They 
never  forget,”  said  Langur  Dass. 

“You  will  be  silent  while  I  speak,” 
Ahmad  Din  went  on.  Langur  grew  silent 
as  commanded,  but  his  thoughts  were 
flowing  backward  twenty  years,  to  days  at 
the  elephant  lines  in  distant  hills.  Muz¬ 
tagh  was  the  one  living  creature  that  in  all 
his  days  had  loved  Langur  Dass.  The 
man  shut  his  eyes,  and  his  limbs  seemed  to 
relax  as  if  he  had  lost  all  interest  in  the 
talk.  The  evil  one  took  hold  of  him  at 
such  times,  the  people  said,  letting  under¬ 
standing  follow  his  thoughts  back  into  the 
purple  hills  and  the  far-off  spaces  of  the 
jungle.  But  to-night  he  was  only  pre¬ 
tending.  He  meant  to  hear  every  word  of 
the  talk  before  he  left  the  circle. 

“He  tells  a  mad  story,  as  you  know,  of 
the  elephant  sparing  him  when  he  was  be¬ 
neath  his  feet,”  Ahmad  Din  went  on;  “that 
part  of  his  story  does  not  matter  to  us. 
Hail  He  might  have  been  frightened 
enough  to  say  that  the  sun  set  at  noon. 
But  what  matters  to  us  more  is  that  he 
knows  where  the  herd  is — but  a  day’s 
journey  beyond  the  river.  And  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.” 

His  fellows  nodded  in  agreement. 

“So  to-morrow  we  will  break  camp. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  this  time.  There 
must  be  no  points  overlooked.  The  chase 
will  cost  much,  but  it  will  return  a  hundred¬ 
fold.  Khusru  says  that  at  last  the  white 
one  has  started  back  toward  his  herd,  so 
that  all  can  be  taken  in  the  same  kcddah. 
And  the  white  sahib  that  holds  the  license 
is  not  to  know  that  White-Coat  is  in  the 
herd  at  all.” 

The  circle  nodded  again,  and  contracted 
toward  the  speaker. 

“We  will  hire  beaters  and  drivers,  the 
best  that  can  be  found.  To-morrow  we 
will  take  the  elephants  and  go.” 

Langur  Dass  pretended  to  waken.  ‘>1 
have  gone  hungry  many  days,”  he  said. 
“If  the  drive  is  on,  perhaps  you  will  give 
your  servant  a  place  among  the  beat¬ 
ers.” 

The  circle  turned  and  stared  at  him.  It 
was  one  of  the  stories  of  Langur  Dass  that 
he  never  partook  in  the  elephant  hunts. 
Evidently  poor  living  had  broken  his  reso¬ 
lutions. 

“You  shall  have  your  wish,  if  you  know 
how  to  keep  a  closed  mouth,”  Ahmad  Din 
replied.  “There  are  other  hunting  parties 
in  the  hills.” 

Langur  nodded.  He  was  very  adept 
indeed  at  keeping  a  closed  mouth.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  lessons  of  the  jungle. 

For  another  long  hour  they  sat  and  per¬ 
fected  their  plans.  Then  they  lay 
down  by  the  fire  together,  and  sleep  dropped 
over  them  one  by  one.  At  last  Langur 
sat  by  the  fire  alone. 

“You  will  watch  the  flame  to-night,” 
Ahmad  Din  ordered.  “We  did  not  fe^ 
you  to-night  for  pity  on  your  gray  hairs. 
.'\nd  remember — a  gipsy  died  in  a  tiger’s 
claws  on  this  very  slope — not  six  months 
past.” 

Langur  Dass  was  left  alone  with  his 
thoughts.  Soon  he  got  up,  and  stole  out 
into  the  velvet  darkness.  The  mists  were 
over  the  hills  as  always. 


“Have  I  followed  the  tales  of  your  great¬ 
ness  all  these  years  for  this?”  he  muttered 
“It  is  right  for  pigs  with  the  hearts  of  piK 
to  break  their  backs  in  labor.  But  you 
my  Muztagh!  Jewel  among  elephants' 
King  of  the  jungle!  Thou  art  of  the  true 
breed!  Moreover  I  am  minded  that  thy 
heart  and  mine  are  one! 

“Thou  art  born  ten  thousand  years 
after  thy  time,  Muztagh,”  he  went  on. 
“Thou  art  of  the  breed  of  masters,  not  of 
slaves!  We  are  of  the  same  womb,  thou 
and  I.  Can  I  not  understand?  These  are 
not  my  people — these  brown  men  about  the 
fire.  I  have  not  thy  strength,  Muztagh, 
or  I  would  be  out  there  with  thee!  Yet  is 
not  the  saying  that  brother  shall  serve 
brother?” 

He  turned  slowly  back  to  the  circle  of 
the  firelight.  Then  his  brown,  scrawny 
fingers  clenched. 

“Am  I  to  desert  my  brother  in  his  hour  of 
need?  Am  I  to  see  these  brown  pigs  put 
chains  around  him,  in  the  moment  of  his 
power?  A  king,  falling  to  the  place  of  a 
slave?  Muztagh,  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done!  Muztagh,  my  king,  my  pearl,  my 
pink  baby,  for  whom  I  dug  grass  in  the  long 
ago!  Thy  Langur  Dass  is  old,  and  his 
whole  strength  is  not  that  of  thy  trunk, 
and  men  look  at  him  as  a  worm  in  the 
grass.  But  hail  perhaps  thou  wilt  find 
him  an  ally  not  to  be  despised!” 


The  night  had  just  fallen,  moist  and 
heavy  over  the  jungle,  when  Muztagh 
caught  up  with  his  herd.  He  found  them 
in  an  open  grassy  glade,  encircled  by  hills, 
and  they  were  all  waiting,  silent,  as  he 
sped  down  the  hills  toward  them.  They 
had  heard  him  coming  a  long  way.  He 
was  not  attempting  silence.  The  jungle 
people  had  not  got  out  of  his  way. 

The  old  bull  that  led  the  herd,  sev’enty 
years  of  age  and  at  the  pride  of  his  wisdom 
and  strength,  scarred,  yellow-tusked  and 
noble  past  any  elephant  patriarch  in  the 
jungle,  curled  up  his  trunk  when  he  saw 
him  come.  He  knew  very  well  what 
would  happen.  And  because  no  one  knows 
better  than  the  jungle  people  what  a  good 
thing  it  is  to  take  the  offensive  in  all  bat¬ 
tles,  and  because  it  was  fitting  his  place  and 
dignity,  he  uttered  the  challenge  himself. 

The  silence  dropped  as  something  from 
the  sky.  The  little  pink  calves  who  had 
never  seen  the  herd  grow  still  in  this  same 
way  before,  felt  the  dawn  of  the  storm  that 
they  could  not  understand,  and  took 
shelter  beneath  their  mothers’  bellies. 
But  they  did  not  squeal.  The  silence  was 
too  deep  for  them  to  dare  to  break. 

It  is  always  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the 
herd  when  a  young  bull  contests  for 
leadership.  It  is  a  much  more  serious 
thing  than  in  the  herds  of  deer  and  buffalo. 
The  latter  only  live  a  handful  of  years, 
then  grow  weak  and  die.  .4  great  bull  who 
has  attained  strength  and  wisdom  enoi# 
to  obtain  the  leadership  of  an  elephant 
herd  may  often  keep  it  for  forty  yeaR 
Kings  do  not  rise  and  fall  half  so  often  as  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  For,  as 
men  know,  an  elephant  is  not  really  old 
until  he  has  seen  a  hundred  summers  come 
and  go.  Then  he  will  linger  fifty 
more,  wise  and  gray  and  wrinkled  and 
strange  and  full  of  memories  of  a  time  no 
man  can  possibly  remember. 

Long  years  had  passed  since  the  leaders 
{.Conlintted  on  page  iij) 
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Tkat  Vaniskmg  Vill  ainess 


By  Peter  J^erritt 


C  TILL  tmreimg 
/or  tAoM  ditap- 
^taring  vtHainttata, 
I  finaJty  ran  Pauh'n* 
Frtdarielt  to  tarth  lit 
“Ono  W«»4  of  Lift.  ’* 
To  ho  ouro,  Ffito 
Fredoriek  tavtd  faco 
hy  flaying  both  the 
fart  of  tho  wiekod 
wife  and  iko  sfotlest 
horoino.  But  aho 
waa — half  the  time — 
a  aatiafaetory  enough 
viJJaineaa.  She  looked 
at  her  huahand  and 
curled  her  Uf ;  ahe 
ran  her  ftngera  un- 
reatrainediy  through 
the  villain’ a  hair;  ahe 
even  elofed,  aaying  ahe 
waa  going  to  viait  her 
child  when  there  neirer 
had  keen  a  child.  But 
in  the  end  both  ahe 
and  the  vtHain  were 
drowned,  and  I  fre- 
aume  their  ardor  con- 
aiderahly  damfened, 
while  out  boating. 


Xhe  Very  V/icked  VillaineM. 


Tlie  Unwilling  VQlainess. 


XJAVE  you  been  troubled  lately, 
Mr,  and  Mra,  Audience, 
with  a  aort  of  choking  aenaation  aa 
of  being  atified  with  curia,  aubmerged 
in  amilea,  and  drowned  in  dhnfJea  ? 

I  have.  After  a  aeaaon  of  afeJun- 
drama  aunahine  and  a  aummer  of 
fhato-^y  Uiaa  I  began  to  feel — 
onH,  aick.  I  yearned  for  the  brac¬ 
ing  rdief  of  a  good  eld  mean  vam^re 
or  the  toning  tonic  of  a  nice  cruel 
gunwoman.  Long  reaearchea  finaJly 
revealed  Eilaie  Ferguaon  {above)  aa 
the  head  of  a  faahionable  gambling 
reaort. 

But  in  the  firat  flaee  ahe  gave  her 
life  for  her  doubter  at  the  end  and 
in  the  eecond  flace  the  froducera 
kegged  me  not  to  “amfkaaixe  Miaa 
Ferguaon'a  flaying  of  auch  a  fart" 
m  tA«  firat  ^c»  becauae  "ahe  fre- 
fora  to  be  aaaoeiated  with  ‘aweet  and 
^/Otfathetic  farta’.  ” 


Maude 
H  A  M  A  - 
FORD  aa  Ginerrm 
in  "The  Jeat"  aaved 
the  day  for  me  by  be¬ 
ing  comfietely  and 
unqualifiedly  a  heart- 
leaa  female  being. 
What  a  relief  her 
long  ftrsigkt  F^th 
itum  hair,  her  cold 
level  green  eyea,  her 
code  of  offortuniam 
armfle  and  aelfiah  aa 
that  of  a  eat.  She 
loved  one  man  becauae 
he  made  foema  about 
her,  another  for  hie 
fower  and  wealth. 
When  the  firat  lover 
triumphed  ever  the 
aecond,  ahe  went  back 
to  him  with  no  twingee 
of  conacienee  or  worry 
about  the  jewel  of  con- 
aiateney.  In  the  end, 
when  nobody  aeemed 
to  be  doing  anything 
for  her  ahe  "ahowed 
off, "  aa  the  navy  aaya, 
aerene  to  ike  end — the 
ferfect  viflarneae. 


Tl»e  Perfect  ViUniness. 
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You  Cant  Take  Tkat  to  Simpson's 

By  Du  Vemet  Rahell 


TiiRRY  bent  over  the  be-rib- 
boned  candy-box  on  the  table. 
“Which  have  the  cherries  in 
them?”  he  asked  his  sister, 
“the  drippy  cherries  with  the 
wine  in  ’em?  I  wonder  how 
they  make  them  that  way?” 

Having  received  the  desired  information 
concerning  which  of  the  chocolate  con¬ 
fections  were  the  cherries,  and,  in  the  joy 
of  them,  forgetting  the  latter  part  of  his 
question,  he  took  up  his  theme  at  the  point 
cm  which  he  had  been  holding  forth  when 
the  arrival  of  the  bonbons  diverted  his 
attention.  Terry  never  argued  nor  dis¬ 
cussed  dispassionately;  he  held  forth — 
held  forth  with  many  gestures  and  fine, 
high-sounding  phrases  and  epigrams  taken 
from  the  French.  He  had  a  fancy  for 
Desnoyers,  Voltaire  and  de  Sta^  Also, 
he  had  a  fancy  for  attending  to  the  affairs 
of  other  people.  For  their  ultimate  good, 
of  course.  But  there  are  people  in  this 
world  of  ours  who  take  the  “a  poor  thing, 
but  mine  own”  attitude  with  regard  to 
various  matters  which  concern  them  alone, 
who  said  harsh  things  of  Terence  Vander- 
poel  Tinker. 

Now  he  looked  at  his  sister  Helen,  rose 
to  his  feet,  struck  an  attitude,  and  de¬ 
clared:  “You  may  take  it  from  Terry, 
Elsie  is  falling  in  love  with  Paul  Cort- 
wright;  which  wouldn’t  in  itself  be  the 
least  serious,  as  all  girls  do  that  at  one 
time  or  another.  But — now  listen  to 
this,  Helen — Paul,  debonair,  casual,  a 
connoisseur  of  everything  lovely  front 
Chinese  jades  to  pretty  women,  is  falling 
in  love  with  her.  Don’t  argue  with  me — 
I  know.” 

Mrs.  Jim  Halloway  looked  up  from  the 
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book  in  her  lap  with  a  frown.  “You  know, 

I  can’t  make  head  nor  tail  of  these  in¬ 
structions.  And  after  Jim  HaUoway’s 
discourse  last  night — and  right  before  the 
Farleys  too — on  the  utter  ignorance  of  the 
modem  woman  concerning  all  domestic 
arts,  I  am  going  to  knit  a  Imby  sweater  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  But  I  can’t  seem  to.” 
She  glanced  at  Terry’s  face  and  stopped 
abmptly.  “Oh,  you  were  telling  me  about 
Elsie.  Well,  go  on,  I  wasn’t  arguing — 
I  kiK>w  better.” 

“There’s  nothing  to  go  on  to,”  Terry 
returned  gloomily.  ‘Tf  she  falls  in  love 
with  Paul,  and  he  falls  in  love  with  her,  it 
will  be  the  end  of  everything.” 

“I  can’t  see  that,”  Helen  told  him, 
comparing  the  mass  of  fluffy  blue  wool  in 
her  lap  with  an  illustration  in  the  book. 
“Paul  is  attractive,  his  position  is  un¬ 
questioned,  everybody  likes  him - ” 

“You  coiQd  go  (Ml  talking  like  that  until 
d(x>msday  and  I’d  agree  with  everything 
you  said,”  Terry  interrupted,  “and  I’d 
add  on  my  own  accoimt  the  fact  that  Paul 
is  a  chanhing  fellow — ^but  you  can’t  take 
that  to  Simpson’s.” 

Helen  looked  up.  “I  beg  your  piar- 
don?” 

Terry  chuckled.  “Simpson  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  loans  money  on  articles  of  value 
whose  owners  happen  to  be  in  a  tight  place 
financially.  In  using  the  expression  I  did 
in  regard  to  Paul,  I  meant  that  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  that  have  made  him  a  much- 
sought-after  young  man  would  get  him 
nowhere  if  it  came  to  the  scratch.  They 
wouldn’t  earn  a  living  for  him.  Getting 
right  down  to  brass  tacks,  I  don’t  think 
Paul  could  earn  a  living  to  save  his  life.” 

“But  why  should  Paul  earn  a  living? 


He  hasn’t  time.  .\nd  he  has  a  small  in¬ 
come,  hasn’t  he?” 

“If  you  want  to  call  it  that.  He  has 
three  or  four  thousand  a  year,  I  believe.” 

Helen  went  back  to  her  knitting,  her 
smile  serene  and  her  brow  imtroubled. 
“Well,  his  income  doesn’t  matter  anyway. 
Aimt  Louise  left  Elsie  plenty  of  money.” 

Terry  folded  hb  arms  and  beetled  his 
brows  like  Napoleon.  “There!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I  was  b^inning  to  think  tlw 
point  would  never  penetrate.  Paul  is 
marrying  Ebie  for  her  money!”  And 
having  delivered  himself  of  thb  statement, 
Terry  heaved  a  sigh  and  sat  down. 

“Terry!”  Helen  was  plainly  shocked. 
“Men  like  Paul  don’t  do  that  sort  of 
thing!” 

“No?  Not  consciously  perhaps.  I  am 
not  saying  that  Paul  discovered  that  Elsie 
had  inherited  a  neat  little  pile  of  money 
and  set  right  out  to  win  her  hand,  but  I 
do  maintain  that  he  would  not  have  fallen 
in  love  with  her  if  she  had  not  been  rich.” 

Helen  shut  up  her  book  and  gave  the 
conversation  her  undivided  attention. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  Elsie  wm  her 
(X)usin,  she  liked  little  Ebie  Wayne. 
Everylxidy  did. 

Ebie  had  come  to  New  York  for  a  v^t 
that  winter,  from  a  small  town  in  New 
Hampshire.  She  was  a  nice  little  thing, 
with  soft,  inquiring  brown  eyes,  a 
mouth  that  curled  up  when  she  laughed, 
and  small  hancb  that  fluttered  like  little 
white  birds  when  she  was  enthusiastic 
about  anything.  And  never  haying  been 
out  of  River  Falb  before  in  her  life,  acept 
perhaps  for  one  or  two  brief  trips  to 
Boston,  she  was  inclined  to  be  enthusiasUc 
about  everything  and  not  in  the  least 
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YOU  CANT  TAKE  THAT  TO  SIMPSON'S 


ijljamed  to  show  it.  Her  rosy  cheeks 
were  all  her  own — that  is,  at  first.  But 
jfter  two  months  of  fittmgs  almost  every 
morning,  luncheons,  teas,  art  exhibitions, 
five-cent-a-point  bridge  that  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  mental  relaxing — the  opera, 
jjncing  until  daylight,  naturally  she 
jjought  her  roses  in  a  jar.  But  it  didn’t 
matter.  You  remember  it  was  a  hand- 
paintd  year.  Everybody  did  it.  You 
had  to  because  of  the  hats,  or  the  style  of 
hairdressing,  or  the  silhouette — some  per¬ 
fectly  gw^  reason.  Elsie’s  attractive 
manners  were  her  own  too;  and  she  didn’t 
have  to  help  these  out  with  artificial  aids, 
because  she  had  a  naturally  sweet  dispo¬ 
sition  that  even  the  rigors  of  a  successful 
jodal  season  couldn’t  change. 

Helen  was  thinking  of  all  this.  “But 
Elsie  is  an  awfully  dear  little  thing.  Any 
man  might  fall  in  love  with  her  whether 
or  no  she  had  money.” 

“Any  man  perhaps — ^but  Paul  is  not 
any  man.  If  Elsie  had  not  been  rich,  she 
could  not  have  worn  that  ermine  coat  in 
whidi  she  looked  a  cross  between  a  petted 
ptima  donna  and  a  baby  about  to  go  by- 
by;  if  she  had  not  been  rich,  she  couldn’t 
bve  bought  that  D’Ainville  roadster,  and 
Paul  would  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
ttadi  her  to  drive  it  on  the  brautiful  roads 
of  Westchester;  if  Elsie  had  not  been 


“Oh,  Terry,  stop — you  sound  like  a 
topical  song!  I’ll  take  it  as  proved  that 
Paul  fell  in  love  with  Elsie  because  she  was 
attractive  and  her  money  helped  make 
her  so.  But  still,  I  can’t  see  the  reason 
for  your  excitement.  If  Paul  loves  Elsie, 
hcH  make  her  a  good  husband,  and  if  he 
merely  likes  her,  why — he’ll  still  make 
her  a  good  husband.  I’ve  seen  half  a 
dozen  marriages  which  people  shrugged 
over  as  money  matches  that  have  turned 
out  wdl.  A  man  may  marry  a  girl  for 
her  money,  but  he’ll  live  up  to  his  part  of 
the  bargain  oftener  than  a  woman  will 
with  the  conditions  reversed.  It’s  his 
sense  of  fair  play,  I  suppose.”  She 
shrujsged  her  shoulders.  “And  anyway, 
leaving  the  idea  of  fair  play  out  of  it,  any 
man  who  isn’t  an  idiot  makes  a  good  hus- 
bind  if  his  wife  signs  the  checks.” 

“Any  man — there  you  go  again.  Paul 
is  not  any  man.” 

“Well,  then,  what  is  he?”  Helen  stifled 
a  yawn.  “And  where  are  you  leading 
this  conversation?” 

‘You  don’t  know  Paul,”  Terry  told  her 
®™*8tly.  “None  of  the  women  do  who 
»»ie  such  a  fuss  over  him.  That’s  part 
of  his  (harm,  I  suf^x^e — he  gives  them  the 
“^«S8»n  that  there  is  still  lots  to  learn, 
w  here  is  where  I  have  been  heading. 

knows  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere 
“  Elsie  wants  to  marry  Paul.  But — I 
wmt  her  to  know  him  first.” 

Know  him?  'My  goodness,  she  has 
known  him  for  almost  five  months.” 

“She  has  seen  him  pretty  constantly  for 
nxmths,”  Terry  corrected  her  loftily, 
hut  she  has  seen  him  only  against  the 
“®Jpound  of  New  York — Paul’s  New 
fh^t.  She  knows  him  as  a  won- 
wul  dan<mg  partner,  an  amusing  dinner 
an  interesting  cicerone  at  picture 
®ubit»ns,  and  a  charming  host  at  inti- 
htUe  teas— and  that’s  all.  That  is 
“?t™g.  It’s  like  marrying  an  actor  for 
Scene  m  the  third  act.” 

7^  been  listening  with  an  ex- 
of  growing  alarm.  Now  she 


"It  was  awlully  sweet  ol  you  to  ask  EJ  Stevens. 
He's  crazy  about  {isking." 


raised  both  hands  as  one  pushing  from  her 
a  dangerous  explosive  liable  to  go  off  at 
any  minute. 

“Terence  Vanderpoel  Tinker,  I  know 
what  is  coming.  You  are  about  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  for  the  forty-’leventh  time  that 
the  man  who  named  you  Terry  the  Tinker 
knew  his  little  book.  Count  me  out!” 

“I  am  not  going  to  tinker,”  Terry  de¬ 
nied  with  injured  dignity.  “I  am  merely 
going  to  give  Elsie  a  clumce  for  her  happi¬ 
ness.” 

“Well,  considering  the  fact  that  Elsie 
has  run  a  factory  employing  I  don’t  know 
how  many  men,  and  tsdien  entire  charge 
of  her  Aunt  Louise’s  estate,  it  seems  to 
me  that  she  is  perfectly  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  her  own  haf^iness.” 

“Elsie  is  in  love,”  Terry  explained 
kindly,  “and  when  a  girl  is  in  love  her 
heart  interferes  with  her  sense  of  bal¬ 
ance.”  He  pursed  up  his  lips  and  whistled 


thoughtfully.  “Have  you  met  this  Ed 
Stevens?”  he  asked  presently.  “This 
man  from  Elsie’s  town?  He  came  to  New 

York  last  week.  Nice  chap,  too — ^he - ” 

“I  danced  with  him — once.” 

“Don’t  be  so  roofy,  Helen.  I  make  no 
claims  for  him  as  a  ballroom  pet.  He  is  a 
thoroughgoing  outdoor  man.”  He  paused 
and  wagged  his  head.  “WTiat  a  pity 
Elsie  couldn’t  have  fallen  in  love  with  him. 
He  was  bom  and  raised  in  a  small  town — 
he’d  be  miserable  in  a  big  dty.” 

“Well,  if  you  are  compMiring  this  Ed 

person  and  Paul - ” 

“I’m  not.  But  you  are.  And  you  are 
merely  comparing  their  j^rsonal  appear¬ 
ance  and  social  graces,  in  tme  woman 
fashion.  But  Uke  their  characters.  Now 
be  fair  about  it.  Don’t  you  think  that 
Elsie  has  a  better  chance  for  being  haj^y 
with  Eld  Stevens?  Can  you  imagine  Paul 
living  in  River  Falls,  acting  as  Elsie’s 
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manager  of  the  sash  and  blind  factory, 
and  eating  his  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the 
day?” 

Helen  tapped  her  knitting-needles 
against  her  lips.  “1  never  thought  of 
that.” 

“Elsie  is  a  small-town  girl,”  Terry  con¬ 
tinued.  “She  rises  with  the  dicky  birds, 
and  eats  pie  for  breakfast,  and  has  baked 
beans  on  Saturday — oh,  perhaps  I’m  too 
literal,  but  you  get  my  meaning.  She 
goes  down  Main  Street  to  market,  and 
exchanges  gossip  with  the  various  members 
of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  and  wonders  if 
the  Chautauqua  will  come  to  River  Falls; 
she  goes  home  and  works  in  the  garden; 
she  sews  with  the  sewing  circle,  and  at 
four  o’clock,  in  a  simple  gingham  gown, 
goes  down  for  the  maU;  in  the  evening  she 
goes  buggy-riding.  Now  mind,”  and  he 
held  up  a  warning  hand,  “I  am  not  de¬ 
riding  any  of  thb.  It  is  a  sweet,  normal, 
natural  life.  The  mothers  who  have  given 
the  biggest  men  to  the  cormtry  have  led 
such  lives.  But  it  has  product  a  differ¬ 
ent  view-point  from  that  held  by  a  girl 
bom  and  raised  in  New  York — a  girl  who 
knows  Paul’s  type  and  knows  how  to 
handle  it.” 

Helen  fidgeted.  “I  wish  that  you 
didn’t  speak  so  convincingly,  Terry,”  she 
complained. 

This  was  all  Terry  wanted.  In  ten 
minutes  he  had  twisted  his  sister  around 
his  finger  and  bound  her  to  a  scheme  that 
promis^  to  accomplish  great  things — as 
Terry  xinfolded  it. 

“Now  imderstand  clearly,  Helen,”  he 
cautioned  at  parting,  “I  am  not  trying  to 
play  the  villain  and  break  Elsie’s  heart 
nor  wreck  Paul’s  happiness.  I  just  want 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  see  each  other 
away  from  the  dazzling  lights  of  this  great 
metrc^lis.  Elsie  may  not  be  so  wide- 
eyed  and  ingenuous  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  great  outdoors — she  is 
more  or  less  at  home  there;  and  wander¬ 
ing  in  nature’s  woody  dells,  Paul  may 
lose  some  of  his  easy  nonchalance.  Get 
the  idea?” 

Helen  got  it.  But  Helen’s  husband, 
when  she  told  him  of  the  plan  and  invited 
him  to  accompany  the  party,  didn’t  get  it 
at  all.  Jim  Halloway  was  a  man  of  de¬ 
cided  opinions  and  frank  speech,  and  he 
said  many  derisive,  not  to  mention  mde, 
things  concerning  his  brother-in-law  and 
his  proclivity  for  attending  to  business 
other  than  his  own. 

A  FTER  leaving  his  sister,  Terry  spent  a 
busy  afternoon.  He  went  to  lus  gar¬ 
age  where  he  held  a  long  conversation  with 
his  chauffeur  concerning  the  qualifications 
of  his  car  as  a  hill-climber  when  road  con¬ 
ditions  were  bad.  He  went  to  Downing’s 
and  purchased  a  sweater,  a  rubber  poncho 
and  top  boots.  Then  he  headed  for  his 
club  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  couple  who 
took  care  of  his  camp  in  the  Adirondacks. 
He  gave  them  a  week’s  vacation,  to  begin 
the  following  Friday.  After  mailing  this 
letter  he  started  to  look  for  Paul. 

He  found  that  young  man  in  the  library 
and  slouched  down  beside  him  with  a 
heavy  sigh. 

“I’m  bored,”  he  announced.  “Let’s  do 
something  exhilarating.  New  York  at 
this  season  is  deadly.” 

Paul  put  down  his  book,  and  with  a 
gjance  at  the  other  readers  in  the  long, 
book-lined  room,  led  Terry  to  the  lounge. 


Terry  settled  himself  in  a  deep  chair 
and  for  a  long  moment  sat  silent,  eying 
Paul  resentfully. 

Paul  was  tall  and  fair,  with  an  air  of 
pleasant  self-assurance,  and  he  had 
achieved  distinction  in  dress  without 
looking  either  like  ^n  effervescent  s(q)ho- 
more  or  a  chorus  man,  and  he  was  what 
is  popularly  known  as  a  society  man  with¬ 
out  in  the  least  looking  or  behaving  the 
part. 

“Why  are  you  frowning  at  me,  Terry?” 
he  inquired  presently. 

“Oh,  you  do  keep  so  disgustingly  fit!” 
Terry  sighed.  “Yet  you  don’t  walk  five 
miles  a  day,  you  don’t  spend  half  your  life 
in  a  gym,  you  eat  what  you  please,  and 
you  keep  scandalous  hoiu^.  What’s  the 
answer?” 

Paul  laughed.  “Is  this  to  be  a  health 
dissertation?” 

Terry  gave  himself  a  mental  shake. 
“No — oh,  no.  •  As  I  was  saying,  I’m  bored. 
Think  up  a  new  game  for  me,  Paul.  Let’s 
get  up  a  crowd  and  do  something — ^away 
from  New  York.” 

“But  there  is  plenty  to  do  in  New  York.” 

“Yes,  and  I’ve  done  it  all  to  death.” 
He  looked  curiously  at  Paul.  “You  are  a 
real  New  York  fan,  aren’t  you?  Could 
you  exist  away  from  the  siren  dty,  I 
wonder?” 

“Oh,  I  could — one  can  do  anything. 
But  I’d  hate  it.  I  wouldn’t  be  myself.” 
He  finished  his  gin  ricky,  and  smiled  at 
Terry.  “But  why  talk  about  me — we 
were  seeking  a  cure  for  your  ennui.  How 
about  Lakewood?  If  the  weather  remains 
open,  we  can  play  polo.  Your  cousin 
Elsie  has  never  seen  a  game.” 

Terry  shook  his  head.  “Not  Lake- 
wood — went  there  just  before  Christmas 
to  get  rid  of  a  cold.” 

“Well,  then,  Virginia  Hot  Springs.  You 
know  you  had  a  pretty  good  time  dis¬ 
porting  yourself  in  the  pool  at  the  Home¬ 
stead  a  couple  of  years  ago.” 

“But  it  was  two  years  ago.  Guess 
again — something  new.” 

“The  old  things  are  safer,  don’t  you 
think  so?” 

“Safer — but  duller.  Well,  I  can  see 
where  I  have  to  use  my  own  little  thinker.” 
He  seemed  to  lose  himself  in  meditation 
over  a  fresh  highball.  Presently  he 
beamed — a  beam  of  convincing  impulsive¬ 
ness.  “I  have  it!  Let’s  take  my  car  and 
motor  up  to  my  camp,  and  there,  midst 
nature’s  budding  wilderness,  rough  it  for 
a  week.” 

“But  Terry,  your  camp  is  pretty  far 
north  for  this  season,”  Paul  demurred. 
“It  will  be  rather  dreary,  I’m  thinking.” 

“Ah,  but  turn  your  thoughts  to  the 
jumping  trout.  Up  before  sunrise  and 
off  with  the  rod — what  are  you  smiling 
like  that  for?  I  thought  you  were  keen 
for  fishing.” 

“I  am.  But  I’d  resign  from  any  club 
where  the  fish  rose  at  any  such  hours.” 
He  glanced  at  the  clock  and  signed  the 
check  hurriedly.  “Sorry,  Terry,  but  I’ll 
have  to  run — I  have  an  early  dinner  en¬ 
gagement.”  He  added  as  he  rose:  “I’m 
afraid  you’ll  have  to  count  me  out  on  the 
camping  party — but  thanks  for  wanting 
me.” 

Terry  nodded.  “I’m  sorry.  I  thought 
you  nught  give  Elsie  a  few  lessons  in 
casting.  Now  it  will  be  up  to  me,  or  Ed 
Stevens.” 

“Elsie — ^is  Elsie  going?” 


“Yes,  and  Helen  and  Ed  Stevens,  and  I 
think  I’ll  ask  the  little  Bettany  girl-^luij 
such  a  stimulating  audience  for  my  flight; 
of  fancy.  I  love  to  hear  her  giggle.” 

“But  Terry,  how  could  you  have 
all  of  these  people?  An  hour  ago  yoa 
didn’t  know  where  you  were  going.” 

“Wrong,  dear  boy,  wrong!  I  just  askfd 
your  advice  to  help  me  make  up  my  miiwl^ 
When  I’m  almost  decided,  I  always  ask 
advice.” 

“I  see.  So  you  can  do  the  other  thing." 
“Exactly.  Take  it  from  Teny,  it’s  a 
great  system.” 

At  the  door  Paul  hesitated  and  thtn 
came  back  to  the  table.  “Terry,  might 
I  reconsider?  Your  tales  of  trout  are  so 
tempting - ” 

“Trout!”  Terry  sniffed  derisiv^  as 
he  watched  Paul  depart.  “Trout!” 

He  saw  his  cousin  Elsie  at  a  dinner  that 
night  and  he  asked  her  at  once  about 
the  Adirondack  trip.  The  fact  that  he  had 
told  Paul  that  his  party  was  already  made 
up  bothered  him  not  at  all.  He  was  in¬ 
viting  Elsie  now,  and  she  was  accepting 
and  that  made  everything  all  right. 

“^Tiy,  Terry,  what  a  beautiful  ideaP 
Elsie  exclaimed,  deserting  her  dinner 
partner  to  smile  on  Terry.  “Did  you 
think  it  up  all  yourself?” 

“Certainly.”  And  Terry  ruffled. 
“Well,  I  just  wondered,”  Elsie  made  all 
haste  to  add.  “New  Yorkers  seem  to 
hate  to  leave  town.” 

“We  all  need  change,”  Terry  told  her; 
then  he  added,  “and  this  party  will  be 
some  change.” 

Elsie  was  nodding.  “Fancy  meeting 
spring  up  there,”  she  said  dreamily,  “the 
budding  trees  bursting  into  bloom,  the 
brooks  freeing  themselves  from  the  winter 
bondage  of  ice,  the  purple  mist  of  May  on 
the  mountains,  and  arbutus  in  the  hol¬ 
lows — oh,  Terry,  it  will  be  heavenly.” 

Terry  bobb^  his  head.  “Yes,  if  all 
those  things  happen  according  to  schedule.” 
“Who  else  have  you  asked?” 

Terry  named  over  his  guests.  When 
he  reached  Paul’s  name,  he  glanced  at  her 
sharply. 

But  Elsie  went  on  serenely  nibbling  an 
almond.  New  York  had  taught  little 
Elsie  Wayne  a  good  deal. 

Elsie  caught  her  hostess’s  eye^  and 
gathering  her  gloves  and  handkerchief  and 
fan  together,  prepared  to  rise.  She 
touched  Terry  on  the  arm.  “It  was 
awfully  sweet  of  you  to  ask  Ed  Stwens. 
He’s  crazy  about  fishing.  And  I  like  to 
go  to  places  with  Ed.  We  always  have 
such  good  times  together.” 

Terry  blinked  thoughtfully  at  the 
candles  as  Elsie  floated  away.  Was 
party  really  necessary  after  all?  That 
remark  about  always  having  a  g^ 
with  Ed  Stevens  now — then  a 
Paul  Cortwright  appeared  in  his  mind,  us 
slim  good  looks,  his  attractive  nianneis 
and  quiet  eyes — oh,  of  course  it  was 
necessary.  You  could  never  tell  anj^ 
thing  from  what  a  girl  said,  nor  evm  the 
way  she  said  it.  Why,  even  Sokxnoo 
couldn’t — and  he’d  known  a  good  many  ol 
them  pretty  well.  . 

The  morning  the  party 
stopped  beside  Terry  where  he  sat  behind 
the  steering-wheel  of  his  car. 

“You  know,  Terry,”  she  began,  a  ^ 
of  anxiety  in  her  voice,  “I’ve  the  stran^ 
feeling.  Somehow  I  can’t  thmk  it  s  rigni 
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to  deliberately  interfere  in  a  matter  that’s 
really  none  of  our  concern.  I  feel - ” 

“You’ve  been  listening  to  Jim,”  Terry 
told  her  accusingly. 

“Yes,  I  have.”  Helen’s  voice  held  a 
note  of  rising  defiance.  “And  I  wish  I 
could  back  out — something  disagreeable  is 
going  to  happen;  I  know  it.  But,”  and 
she  touched  the  knitting-bag  on  her  arm, 
“I  am  going  to  get  something  out  of  the 
party.  Dolly  Bettany  is  a  wonder  at  this 
knitting,  and  I’m  going  to  completely 
finish  this  sweater  for  the  baby  and  wave 
it  defiantly  before  Jim  Halloway ’s  eyes  on 
my  return.” 

Paul  spoke  from  the  other  side  of  the 
car.  “It  looks  like  rain.  Do  you  think 
we  are  safe  in  starting?” 

Elsie  clasped  her  hands  entreatingly. 
“Oh,  we  must  start.  What  if  it  does  rain? 
I  love  the  spring  rain — ^like  shy,  soft  kiddie 
kisses  on  your  cheek;  and  there  is  the 
smell  of  the  plowed  earth  when  it  rains 
in  the  spring  that  makes  you  want  to 
stretch  up  your  arms  and  grow  and  grow.” 

Ed  Stevens,  a  tall  young  chap  with 
broad  shoulders  and  a  habit  of  little  ^leech 
when  he  had  nothing  to  say,  glanced  at  the 
rear  tires.  “Got  your  chains  with  you?” 

Terry  nodded,  and  started  his  engine. 
“All  ready?”  he  called  over  his  shoulder. 
“They’re  <rff  at  Englesidel  Lady  Belle 
first — Rainbow  second.” 

The  rain  held  off  all  day  and  they  pulled 
into  Saratoga  just  before  seven.  All 
the  hotels  but  one  were  closed,  and  h^re 
they  felt  like  the  crew  of  a  ship  lost  on  a 
desert  bland,  as  they  had  dinner  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  huge  dining-room.  The  dinner 
wasn’t  very  good  either.  Helen  worried 
about  her  abandoned  family  and  the  little 
Bettany  girl,  in  a  determined  effort  to  be 
gay,  would  sing  a  certain  rather  risqui 
song  that  had  brought  fame  of  a  sort  to  a 
recent  musical  com^y;  and  while  singing 
she  made  wicked  eyes  at  Ed  Stevens,  which 
plainly  disconcerted  him.  They  all 
thought  hb  embarrassment  funny — all 
except  Ebie.  Paul  had  one  or  two 
flashes  of  wit  that  somehow  failed  to  retain 
their  pristine  brilliance,  but  Terry  laughed 
at  them,  and  finally  Ebie  laughed  too,  as 
they  tried  to  rally  the  lagging  spirits  of  the 
party. 

“Just  because  we  had.  canned  string- 
bea^  for  dinner  b  no  real  occasion  for 
this  gloom,”  Terry  declared. 

Presently  Elsie  app^red  to  really 
brighten.  Paul  seated  himself  beside  her, 
and  her  attention  wandered  from  Dolly 
Bettany  and  Ed. 

“We’ll  •tralk  in  the  woods,”  she  was 
presently  telling  him,  her  small  hands 
fluttering,  “and  we’ll  smell  the  new  buds, 
and  find  the  May  flowers.” 

“And  get  our  feet  wet,”  Paul  added, 
laughing  at  her. 

She  looked  at  him.  “That  wasn’t  the 
right  answer,”  she  chided  him  gently. 
“You  should  have  said,  ‘How  wonderful!’  ” 
“Oh,  should  I  have  said  that?  But  I 
was  thinking  of  the  rain,  you  see.  And 
fnnn  the  looks  of  the  sky  we  are  going  to 
get  plenty  of  rain.  What  on  earth  do 
you  do  in  the  country  when  it  rains?” 

“You  fish.”  Ed  had  freed  himself  from 
the  wiles  of  the  little  Bettany  girl  and 
joined  in  the  conversation.  “li  it  rains 
to-morrow,  the  streams  will  be  jumping 
with  trout.  I  wish  it  would  rain.  I  have 
a  new  fly  I’d  like  to  try.” 


He  got  hb  wbh.  The  next  morning, 
as  Terry  backed  hb  car  out  of  the  garage, 
he  shivered  into  the  collar  of  hb  motor 
coat.  It  was  a  chill,  drizzly  day;  the  sun 
only  faintly  vbible  behind  pallid  clouds 
and  the  southwest  wind  full  of  rain. 

“Well,”  he  soliloquized  as  he  honked 
hb  horn  in  front  of  the  hotel,  “there’s  one 
thing  sure.  ‘Be  it  ever  so  humble,’  there’ll 
be  no  place  like  home  to  thb  crowd  to¬ 
night — if  the  rain  breaks  into  a  storm  as 
soon  as  I  think  it  will.” 

The  downpour  began  before  noon.  The 
storm  had  swept  down  from  the  north  and 
left  its  track  plainly  along  the  way.  The 
streams  were  high — far  too  high  for  trout — 
and  they  leap^  along  like  wild  horses 
with  tossing  white  manes;  at  one  place 
the  bridge  was  down  and  they  had  a 
heart-breaking  detour.  The  roads  were 
five,  six,  often  eight  inches  deep  in  mud, 
and  Terry’s  engine,  strong  as  it  was,  roared 
and  rumbled  its  protest  as  the  way  became 
rougher  and  the  going  harder  with  each 
passing  mile. 

“Better  let  me  take  her,  Terry,”  Paul 
called  from  the  tonneau,  and  Terry  grate¬ 
fully  crawled  from  behind  the  wheel. 

“Gee,  my  wrists  are  lame!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Watch  her,  Paul,  in  getting  out  of  the 
ruts,”  he  cautioned.  “If  we  skid  into  the 
ditch — good  nighil” 

Paul  did  try  to  watch,  but  Terry  was 
one  of  those  maddening  people  who  per- 
sbt  in  driving  from  the  back  seat,  and  he 
leaned  forward  at  regular  intervab  to 
shout  advice  into  Paul’s  ear.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  Paul  jerked  impatiently 
at  the  wheel — and  the  inevitable  happened. 
The  rear  wheeb  skidded  sickeningly  and 
then  slid  into  the  ditch. 

For  over  an  hour  they  toiled  with  chain, 
fence-raib  and  branches  from  the  trees. 
Then  Ed  got  into  the  car.  “Let  me  try 
rocking  her,”  he  suggested.  “We’ve  tried 
everything  else.”  He  started  the  engine 
and  slipj^  into  first  speed.  The  car 
leaped  .ahead  a  foot  and  settled  back, 
leaped  ahead  again  and  settled  back;  and 
then  with  a  mighty  heave — it  almost 
seemed  as  if  Ed’s  strong  arms  were  lifting 
it  out  by  main  force — the  car  pulled  out 
of  the  ditch  and  ^ck  on  the  road. 

“You  go  on  driving — once  in  the  ditch 
b  enough,”  Terry  said  as  he  dragged  hb 
mud-covered  self  into  the  tonneau. 
“There’s  only  one  road — ^you  can’t  miss 
it.” 

Paul  flushed  as  he  seated  himself  be¬ 
side  Ed. 

Two  hours  later  they  drew  up  at  the 
camp,  a  bark-covered  structure  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

Terry  squirmed  out  of  the  robes  and 
stood  up  and  stretched.  “Here  we  are, 
people,”  he  annoimced. 

Ebie  looked  about  her.  “Oh,  see,”  she 
cried,  pointing  to  the  east,  “the  storm  b 
over!  I  think  the  moon  b  rising.” 

Helen  looked  at  the  dark  house,  and  her 
eyes  came  back  to  her  brother.  “But, 
Terry,  there  are  no  lights.  I’m  hungry. 
Where  are  the  Masons?” 

Terry  was  lifting  out  the  suit-cases  and 
Paul  was  piling  them  on  the  pwrch.  “Oh,” 
he  panted,  dragging  the  last  one  from 
beneath  the  robe,  “the  Masons  have  gone 
on  a  vacation.  Thb  b  not  a  party  de 
luxe.  We  are  going  to  rough  it.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  emotion-charged 
silence.  Then  Helen  got  right  back  into 
the  car.  “Well,  I’m  not,”  she  decbred 


with  ominously  angry  eyes.  ‘Tm  mini 
home.”  ^ 

Terry  kughed  at  her.  “Don’t  he  > 
quitter,  Helen.” 

“I’m  not  a  quitter.  Neither  am  I  a 
cook.” 

A  cloud  gathered  on  Terry’s  horizon 
“Well,”  he  questioned,  w-ith  a  rising  note 
of  anxiety  in  hb  voice,  “somebody  can 
cook,  can’t  they?” 

“Among  those  conspicuous  by  her  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  kitchen  was  Dorothy 
Kimble  Bettany,”  that  young  lady  ob¬ 
served,  trying  to  powder  her  nose  in  the 
light  of  the  motor-bmps. 

“But — ^but — ”  Terry’s  voice  was  filled 
with  growing  panic,  and  he  threw  out 
supplicating  hands,  “we’ve  got  to  eat 
you  know,  can’t  anybody  cook?”  ’ 

Elsie  patted  hb  arm.  “I  can  cook” 
she  soothed  him.  She  turned  laughing 
eyes  to  Ed.  “Do  you  remembw  tb 
camping  party  in  Bartons’  woods  last 
^ring — when  Flora  Robinson  thought  a 
snake  had  bitten  her?” 

Paul  moved  suddenly.  “Do  you  have 
snakes  up  here,  Terry,  in  addition  to  your 
other  manifest  attractions?” 

Ed  Stevens  answered.  “Oh,  it’s  too 
early  for  snakes.”  He  tried  the  door  of 
the  camp.  “We  might  as  well  go  insiHf, 
The  first  thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
find  out  what  there  b  to  eat.” 

The  party  followed  him,  various  emo¬ 
tions  depicted  on  their  faces. 

“You  know  I  saw  a  play  once,”  Dolly 
was  confiding  to  Helen  in  a  low  tone, 
“w’here  one  of  those  big,  silent  men,  like 
Mr.  Stevens — you  know,  who  use  the 
wrong  forks  and  step  on  you  when  they 
dance — rose  to  the  occasion  and  did  the 
most  wonderful  things;  the  people  were 
sh4>wrecked — or  lost  in  the  desert- 
something  like  that.  I  never  can  remem¬ 
ber  anything  but  the  clothes  and  the 
leading  man  in  a  pby.” 

SUPPER  was  a  dreary  meal — if  you  could 
have  called  it  a  meal  at  all.  The  Ma¬ 
sons  had  evidently  cleared  out  the  larder 
before  their  departure,  and  all  the  exploring 
party  found  was  a  can  of  asparagus  and  a 
box  of  sweet  crackers.  And  somdww 
they  seemed  to  lend  themselves  to  but  a 
limited  culinary  combination. 

“Two  people  can  get  thb  ready,”  Elsie 
said,  herding  everybl^y  but  Paul  out  of 
the  kitchen.  ^ 

“You  are  awfully  clever,  aren’t  you?” 
he  asked. 

Ebie  looked  at  him  in  amazemait 
“Why — ^because  I  can  empty  a  can  of  as¬ 
paragus  into  a  saucepan  and  light  a  to 
under  it?”  She  gbneed  out  of  ^  wb* 
dow.  “Thb  b  a  pretty  place, 

I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  it  in  dayli^t. 

“I  have  never  seen  a  camp  like  this 
before,”  Paul  remarked.  “The  Jeiiningses 

had  a  camp  at  Raquette  Lake - ” 

Here  Terry  entered  the  kitchen  followed 
by  Hid  Stevens,  having  been  deputized  to 
hurry  the  sutler  along.  Terry  caught 
Paul’s  last  words.  “Oh,  the  Jennings 
camp!”  he  scoffed.  “That  wasn’t  a 
at  all,  that  was  a  summer  hotd,  with  a 
French  chef  and  a  musical-comedy  dibber* 
maid.  They  never  roughed  it  in  their 
Paul  smiled.  “We  never  dressed  for 
diimer,”  he  argued.  .  ,, 

Terry  roar^  and  Ebie,  mating  Eds 
amused  eyes,  turned  away  to  hide  a  smile- 
{Continued  on  page  126) 
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Otker  People  s  Business 


By  ^^iViam  J^cClintoc\ 


^CTIONS  not  only  speak  louder 
/m  than  words — they  take  the 
LjL  place  of  words.  A  man’s 
^  %  actions  not  only  reveal  his 
“  character — they  are  his  char¬ 

acter. 

Tbat  is  what  the  credit  people  say  who 
kvc  been  studying  men  and  their  actions 
i«  a  half-century  or  more  in  this  country. 

You  inherit  father’s  grocery-store  at 
\llunney,  Oklahonu,  and  move  in,  dust 
A  the  Mger,  put  on  a  fresh  coat  of  paint 
ud  fondly  imagine  that  you  are  now  going 
to  run  your  own  business  in  your  own  way. 

You  probably  think  that  there  wasn’t 
nmch  style  in  the  business  the  way  the  old 
man  ran  it.  that  he  didn’t  keep  up  to  date, 
that  times  have  changed  and  that  business 
Doiradays  has  to  have  some  pep  in  it.  So 
you  dean  out  the  stock  with  a  couple  of 
sosationai  bargain  sales  that  certainly  give 
the  old  town  something  to  talk  about 
.\s  the  old  stock  fades  away  from  the 
shelves,  you  need  new  goods  to  take  its 
place— new  lines  that  father  in  his  old- 
hshiooed  way  never  thou^t  of  carrying. 
Ho*  are  you  going  to  get  new  lines  from 
housesthat  never  heard  of  you?  You  need 
the  new  lines  and  you  need  them  right 
my.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

WeB,  if  you  are  really  a  new-fashioned 
twailer,  if  (the  credit  people  say)  you  are 
Mly  a  bright  young  fellow  witk  an  eye 
to  a  life  and  a  happy  one,  you  will 
Dot  wait  to  be  a^ed  but  you  will  go  and 
teB  all  your  secrets  to  a  good  and  sym- 
Pothetic  credit  house.  You  will  tell  them 
i«t  where  you  stand  and  ask  them  what 
to  do.  They  will  probably  tell  you  to 
sM  them  a  monthly  statement  of  your 
^  and  expenses,  the  names  of  the 
“"•*5  you  have  dealt  with  for  the  last 
so  mouths,  the  houses  to  whom  you  owe 
your  past  due  accounts,  if  any, 
the  owes  of  your  bank  or  banks.  They 
iwt  the  facts  on  file.  They  wire  you  to 
*“*bead  and  place  your  new  orders. 

their  customers  inquire  about 
^  new  fellow  (meaning  you)  from 
whumcy,  Oklahoma,  they  tell  them  to  go 
and  ship  the  order,  and  it’s  all  pladn 
for  you. 

great  job,  credit  firms  say,  has 
^  to  convert  the  old-fashioned  mer- 
away  from  the  belief  that  his  finan¬ 


cial  condition  is  a  supremely  private  mat¬ 
ter,  which  can  be  shared,  and  should  be 
shared,  only  with  his  immediate  family. 

The  old-fashioned  conventional  credit- 
house  methods  whereby  a  merchant’s  as¬ 
sets  and  liabilities  were  discttvered  and 
placed  before  wholesalers  interested  in  as¬ 
certaining  how  far  and  how  long  to  trust 
him  resembled  those  of  a  detective 
agency  and  were  enough  of  a  trial  to  the  un¬ 
thinking  merchant.  But  the  new  credit 
methods,  by  means  of  which  not  only  his 
static  solvency  is  reported  on,  but  all  of  his 
daily  commercial  activities  are  listed  and 
digested  and  analyzed,  have  been  a  harder 
pill  for  him  to  swallow. 

The  up-to-date  credit  house,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  supply  its  customer,  the  whole¬ 
saler,  at  a  few  hours’  notice,  by  means  of 
telegraphing  its  various  national  branches, 
with  expert  advice  with  regard  to  the  han¬ 
dling  of  our  friend  in  Whinney’s  order. 
They  write  or  wire  or  telephone,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  their  inquiring  subscriber  say¬ 
ing,  “Sl^”  or  “Don’t'ship’'’  or  “Ship  accord* 
ing  to  such  and  such  specifications.’’  To 
the  retailer  who  is  antagonistic  to  the  new 
methods  and  hasn’t  taken  the  trouble  to 
understand  them,  the  whole  affair  ^vors  of 
witchcraft.  : 

How  can  they  know  so  much  about  his 
own  personal  business?  How  can  they 
know  even  more  about  it  than  he  himself? 
How  can  they,  for  instance,  know  that  he 
has  overbought? 

What  the  Whinney  merchant  forgets  is 
that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  He 
forgets  that  he  is  not  the  only  fellow  who 
recollects  how  many  barrels  of  crackers  he 
bought  last  spring  (or  do  crackers  ripen  in 
the  fall?)  and  if  and  how  |»omptly  he  paid 
for  them.  The  wholesaler  of  whom  he 
bought  them  knows,  and  he  and  most  of  the 
other  wholesalers  of  whom  John  Jones 
bought  goods  know,  and  it  is  they  who  have 
supplied  the  information  about  him  to  the 
credit  center,  which  has  promptly  tabu¬ 
lated  it  and  deduced  therefrom  very  en¬ 
lightening  things  as  to  Jones’s  business 
methods,  which  are,  they  say,  his  “char¬ 
acter.”  For  “as  a  man  acts,”  they  keep 
insisting,  “so  is  he.” 

So  the  new  credit-house  system  is  based 
on  the  plan  of  discovering  how  a  man  is 
prone  to  acting.  WTiat  they  care  about  is 


the  trend  of  his  affairs,  not  how  much 
money  he  has  in  the  bank  at  a  given  mo¬ 
ment — he  may  draw  that  all  out  the  next 
moment — but  does  he  pay  in  ten  days, 
twenty  days,  thirty  days?  Does  he  pay  in 
full  or  make  partial  payments?  Does  he 
hold  up  some  houses  interminably  and 
keep  others  “sweet”  by  a  charming 
promptitude? 

The  thing  for  John  Jones,  the  grocer  in 
WTiinney,  to  do — and  most  of  him  have — 
is  to  act  on  the  homely  old  plan  of  con¬ 
fessing,  when  he  is  going  to  1^  found  out 
anyway. 

Progressive  credit  centers  like  the  Credit 
Clearing-House  have  consultation  rooms 
where  retailers  can  come  and  tell  their  fi¬ 
nancial,  sometimes  even  their  personal, 
troubles  to  experts  and  often  receive  ad¬ 
vice  that  saves  a  sick  business  and  staves 
off  the  bugaboo  of  “no  more  credit.” 

Credit  is  the  delicate  and  powerful  fabric 
in  which  our  whole  civilization  is  sus¬ 
pended,  and  the  credit  of  the  grocer  in 
’Whianey .  is-  a  part  of  the  whole  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  whole  and  is  everybody’s 
business. 

They  have  a  beautiful  little  chart  in  the 
Research  Department  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  Credit  Clearing-House, 
which  shows  that  in  January  of  this  year 
everybody’s  purchases — the  Whinney  mer¬ 
chant’s  and  all  the  other  retail  merchants’ 
purchases — were  down  almost  to  the  van¬ 
ishing-point.  At  the  same  time,  ever>-- 
body’s  indebtedness,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  jogging  along  at  a  pretty  high 
point,  was  sinking  rapidly,  and  at  the  same 
moment  everybody’s  payments  for  goods 
were  starting  on  the  up-grade  of  prompti¬ 
tude.  The  chart  for  the  next  six  months  is 
the  most  cheerful  thing  in  the  world,  and 
is  still  going  strong.  Everybody’s  pur¬ 
chases  have  been  mounting  surely  and 
rapidly.  Their  indebtedness,  to  be  sure, 
has  increased  slightly,  but  that  should  not  be 
worried  about,  because  it  is  only  a  justifi¬ 
able  indebtedness  caused  by  the  sudden 
stocking  up  after  a  very  thorough  deple¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  shelves  and  cracker 
barrels.  Anyhow,  everybody’s  payments 
have  been  simply  soaring.  .\nd,  if  it’s  any 
comfort  to  the  H.  C.  of  L.  mourners,  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  (charts  can  not  fib)  is  as 
bright  as  a  button. 
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i^ieaicina 

By  Holworthy  HaV 


■'  '1  OR  sixty-five  .  thing,  and  that’s  leather.  When  you  man  to  get  his  business,  that  don’t  count  cd 
Eii^  years,  nothing  start  working  for  us-,  I  want  it  to  keep  on  your  sheet.  Richard.” 

had  pleased  Mr.  meaning  leather,  and  not  golf.  I’ve  Nevertheless,  the  son  of  his  father, 
Samuel  Hobgood  thought  it  all  out,  Richard.  If  you  want  {^lipng  to  business  all  that  tremendous 
quite  so  much  as  to  work  with  us,  your  name  can’t  be  in  the  vitality  and  eager  concentration  which  had 
his  freedom  from  papers  to  advertise  anything  but  Hobgood  made  him  a  splendid  athlete,  continued  to 
criticism,whether  leather.  We  can’t  afford  it,  and  you  can’t,  break  sales  records.  Doggedly,  relentless- 
public  or  private.  From  the  dayyou  start,you  ain’t  Hobgood,  ly,  he  put  golf  out  of  his  mind,  and  set  up 
His  successes  had  the  famous  quarterback  from  Yale;  you  for  himself  an  artificial  perspective 
Y  been  so  pro-  ain’t  Hobgood,  the  golf  champion;  you’re  was  limited  by  the  hide  of  a  cow  and  the 

Y  nounced,  his  Hobgood,  of  the  city  sales  force  of  Hobgood  number  of  uses  to  which  it  could  be  put. 

methods  so  con-  and  Company.  Everybody’d  criticize  us  In  two  months  he  led  the  squadrrm  of  dtj’ 
Vv  servative,  his  if  it  was  different.  I’m  not  goii^  to  be  salesmen  by  so  wide  a  margin  that  to pre- 
errors  of  judg-  harsh.  You’ve  had  a  long  vacation,  and  vent  actual  friction,  Mr.  Hobgood  had  to 
ment  so  purely  it’s  time  you  got  serious.  All  I’ll  say  is,  in  send  him  on  the  road.  Six  months  later 

incidental,  that  five  years,  if  you  work  hard.  I’ll  make  you  the  sales  manager,  who  was  fat  and  sensi- 

.  among  his  con-  junior  partner  and  then  you  can  do  any-  tive,  resigned  abruptly,  and  Richard,  who 

temporaries  he  passed  as  a  very  Daniel  thing  you  like.  Nobody  criticizes  what  had  set  too  hot  a  pace  for  him,  stepped  into 
of  the  leather  market  —  a  man  who  you  do  c/ter  you’ve  succeeded.  In  the  the  vacant  office, 
habitually  did  the  right  thing  •  seven  meantime,  no  tounuiments  of  any  kind  The  son  of  his  father,  once  weaned  from 
times  out  of  ten;  and  this  percentage  is  whatsoever,  no  titles,  nothing  to  pull  at-  the  out-of-doors,  had  settled  down  to  a  life 

enough  to  make  millionaires  out  of  office-  tention  away  from  the  one  fact  that  Hob-  which  permitted  the  intrusion  of  nothing 

boys.  good  means  leather.  Is  it  a  bargain?”  improfitable.  He  discovered  that  without 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Hobgood  had  Richard  was  very  near-  the  intoxicant  of  colnp^ 

begun  as  an  office-boy,  and  at  age  fifty  he  ly  dead-centered  in  his  tition  ahead,  there  was 

had  found  himself  a  inillionaire.  He  h  d  mind,  but  because  he  was  little  charm  in  informal 

also  foxmd  himself  the  pwent  of  a  son  who  enjoined  from  competi-  41^  practise,  considering  that 

was  frequently  recognized,  across  the  tion  only,  and  not  from  ^  steadily 

street,  by  distinguished  people  who  had  practise,  and  because  a  growing  precious.  Ther^ 

never  met  the  son,  nor  even  heard  of  the  junior  partnership  meant  fore  he  didn’t  even 

father.  Mr.  Hobgood  took  prompt  steps  complete  independence  practise, 

to  avoid  criticism.  after  the  five-year  inter-  A  year’s  absence  frwn 

“I  think  you’ll  find,  Richard,”  he  said  lude,  he  finally  sue-  Meadowbrook  and  Gw- 

kindly,  “that  most  prominent  yoimg  men  cumbed.  He  loved  his  '  den  City  had  put  hm 

fall  down  hard,  sooner  or  later,  on  accoimt  polo  almost  as  much  as  he  BL-  into  the  journalistic  dis- 

of  the  same  qualities  that  made  ’em  loved  his  golf,  but  the  /  card.  He  had  ceased  to 

prominent.  I  don’t  believe  a  young  man  sacrifice  would  plainly  be  ^  news,  except  to  w 

oi^t  to  be  noticed  hardly  at  all  before  he’s  justified  by  the  reward.  /  extent  of  casual  men^ 

thmty-five  or  forty,  except  as  a  good,  hard.  As  a  city  salesman  he  , —  w  among  those  ancOT 

steady  worker.  If  folks  keep  thinking  of  began  like  a  whirlwind,  Am  heroes  present  at  w 

you  as  a  football  player,  and  then  a  pool  and  his  father  was  filled  Princeton  game.  To  m* 

player  and  then  a  golf  player,  you’ll  find  with  platitudinous  mis-  father’s  delight,  ^  ^ 

it’s  going  to  be  awful  hard  to  talk  business  givings.  “Up  like  a  his  own  rather  bewild^ 

when  you  want  to.  And  when  you  go  out  rocket;  down  like  a  but  at  the  same  tint 

representing  Hobgood  and  Company  this  stick,”  said  Mr.  Hobgood,  warningly.  flattered  realization,  Hobgood  now  meant 
faU,  I  want  you  should  be  regarded  as  a  “Besides,  I  don’t  call  it  exactly  selling  leather  exclusively. 
representative  of  Hobgood  and  Company,  when  you  take  a  man  that  used  to  belong  In  time,  he  became  as  dynamic  a  6|^ 
and  not  as  an  athlete  with  his  picture  in  sdl  to  your  same  society  twenty  years  ago  out  in  the  trade  as  once  he  had  been 
the  papers.  What  do  you  reaJly  want  out  to  Garden  City,  and  shoot  a  game  of  golf  At  the  end  of  another  year  of 
of  life,  Richard?  So  far,  you’re  a  great  writh  him,  and  then  pry  loose  an  order.  Mr.  Hobgood,  doing  the  right  th^ 
game-player,  and  you  never  made  a  penny  You  mustn’t  be  disappointed  when  you  times  in  that  particular  ten,  took^ 
of  your  own.  V^en  I  was  your  age,  I  begin  to  fall  down,  Richard.  And  I’d  away  from  sales  to  be  assistant 
didn’t  know  how  many  men  there  was  on  a  rather  lose  the  order,  any  time,  than  have  manager.  “Only  going  to  show,  sain  ^ 
football  nine,  or  whether  you  played  polo  you  make  a  sale  based  on  anything  in  the  Hobgood  ingenuously,  “that  T>]j 

on  a  horse  or  a  donkey,  or  what  the  names  world  but  the  quality  of  the  goo^.  In  play  don’t  mix.  And  just  to 
of  a  pack  of  cards  are — and  I  don’t  yet.  fact,  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  make  it  a  rule  give  you  a  twentieth  interest  m  the  com 
So  in  the  trade,  Hobgood  means  just  one  that  wtmn  you  have  to  play  games  with  a  pany  ri^t  now.”. 
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“A  tenth,”  said  Richard  gently,  think¬ 
ing  that  the  medallist  at  Garden  City  this 
jtar  had  done  seventy-eight  and  seventy- 
seven.  Richard  had  once  shot  eleven  con¬ 
secutive  rounds  imder  seventy-eight.  He 
was  resigned  to  his  status,  but  the  original 
igreement  had  provided  that  he  should  be 
paid  for  it. 

“All  right.  A  tenth.  And  if  you  keep 
ongoing - ” 

Obligingly,  Richard  kept  on  going.  It 
was  almost  a  year  now  since  he  had  spent 
apart  of  Sunday  afternoon  in  polishing  his 
irons  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  having  them 
in  good  condition.  A  little  of  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  went  out 'of  him,  but  the  hide  of  the 
oov  was  still  as  a  blazing  star  to  gxiide  him. 
In  the  fourth  year,  when  he  acquired  the 
general  managership,  and  a  quarter  interest 
in  the  company,  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  once  his  ambition  had  been 
to  play  regularly,  at  this  time,  on  the 
Meadembrook  Four,  and  to  have  won 
the  Met,  and  been  a  semi-finalist  in 
the  National  Amateur.  He  was  too  busy 
writing  his  speech  for  the  national  con¬ 
vention. 

There  came  a  July,  however,  when 
Richard,  gazing  out  over  the  hot  roofs  of 
the  lower  dty,  was  startled  to  realize  that 
his  sentence  had  scarcely  three  months  to 
mn.  He  wasted  fully  a  quarter-hour  in 
cwtemplation  of  the  respite,  and  that 
night,  at  home,  he  himted  up  his  golf-clubs. 
The  inajority  of  the  shafts  were  warped, 
hrt  it  made  much  less  difference  to 
Richard  than  he  would  have  imagined. 
He  resolved  to  send  the  bag  out  to  Garden 
City  and  have  the  set  completely  over¬ 
hauled;  but  in  the  morning  something  dis¬ 
tracted  his  attention,  and  he  forgot  all 
ohout  it. 

His  attention  had  been  distracted  by 
Openings  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  export  problem  instantly  became  so 
^tious  that  Richard  had  no  stomach 
wotever  for  play.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  the 
country  was  overrun  with  foreign  purcJias- 
®g  o^ts,  and  Richard  could  have  lived 
^wke  as  many  hours  a  day  as  Mr.  Arnold 
nennett  has  prescribed. 

At  this  juncture,  old 
Mr.  Hobg^,  who  had 
learned  how  to 
at  all,  wrote  his 
®*®e  to  a  Russian  con¬ 
tract  after  a  terrific 
of  wills  with 
“^rd,  and  immedi- 
fainted  at  his 
^  He  had  faUen 
hard  by  virtue  of 
ttact  qualities 
had  made  him 
I]™;  he  had  never  re- 
■rohrt  himself  by  any 
***rcise  or  any  hobby; 


he  had  burned  out  his  carbons,  and  he  was 
done.  Richard  quietly  put  the  contract 
in  his  pocket  and,  a  few  hours  later,  when 
the  doctors  had  agreed  on  his  father’s 
future,  tore  it  up. 

Mr.  Hobgood,  too  feeble  to  protest,  was 
presently  ^pped  to  the  seashore;  and, 
still  in  ignorance  that  the  Russian  orders 
weren’t  on  the  books,  made  Richard  an 
equal  partner  with  himself,  and  managing 
partner  at  that.  There  follow’ed  fire¬ 
works.  No  contract  was  made  with  the 
Russian  agents,  or  with  any  others;  and 
Richard  drew  to  himself,  within  a  very 
brief  space,  more  criticism  than  his  father 
had  excited  in  sixty-five  years.  The  echo 
of  it  rolled  even  to  Seaview,  where  old  Mr. 
Hobgood  had  a  relapse,  and 
bit  a  clinical  thermometer  in 
half.  He  would  have  sum¬ 
marily  ejected  his  son  that 
very  day  if  the  nurses  hadn’t 
refused  to  transmit  his  mes¬ 
sages,  let  him  have  a  fountain 
pen,  or  even  listen  to  him  rail. 

He  wasn’t  to  think  of  business, 
they  said. 

Mr.  Hobgood  thought,  and 
the  trade  thought,  that  for 
Richard  to  refuse  war-orders 
when  the  profits  were  never 
so  high,  was  direct  evidence  of 
insanity.  But  the  nurses,  al¬ 
though  they  couldn’t  save  his 
father  from  another  nervous 
collapse,  saved  Richard  from 
expulsion. 

In  the  spring,  Richard  was 
still  too  busy  to  play  any  golf,  even  though 
the  ban  was  now  removed.  He  was  ac¬ 
cumulating  stocks  of  raw  material,  and 
spending  the  company’s  hard-earned  sur¬ 
plus  for  more  factory  space,  and  more 
machinery.  Suddenly  the  trade  changed 
its  point  of  view.  Old  Mr.  Hobgood  was 
suddenly  stricken  with  hysterical  remorse. 
Seven  nations  came  Lito  the  market  with 
frantic  appeals  for  war-material  at  any 
price,  and  Hobgood  and  Company,  stand¬ 
ing  alone  with  vast  facilities,  vast  stocks, 
and  no  entangling  al¬ 
liances,  wrote  its  own 
ticket  while  its  com¬ 
petitors,  glutted  with 
those  earlier  orders  at  a 
third  the  price,  frothed 
impotently,  and  hailed 
Richard  as  the  wizard 
son  of  a  fairly  success¬ 
ful  and  fortunately  su¬ 
perannuated  father. 

.At  twenty  -  eight, 
Richard  was  not  only 
forced  to  accept  de¬ 
ferred  classification  in 
the  draft;  he  was  also 
persuaded  not  to  enter 


service  voluntarily.  The  Government, 
‘through  the  Ordnance  Department,  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  as  the  head  of  the  third 
largest  leather  company  in  the  country,  he 
was  more  valuable  to  the  Allies  than  as  a 
potato-peeler  in  a  cantonment. 

.At  thirty,  when  the  war  was  over,  he 
went  down  to  Pinehurst,  after  much 
correspondence,  to  ^nd  a  reluctant  week 
with  his  father. 

'THIE  train  arrived  before  breakfast,  but 
A  old  Mr.  Hobgood  was  down  at  the 
station  to  meet  it.  He  was  wearing 
sprightly  knickerbockers  and  a  plaid  cap, 
and  to  his  son  he  presented  a  very  lu(fi- 
crous  appearance. 

“Come  on,  Richard,”  said 
Mr.  Hobgo^  briskly.  “I 
drew  for  time  last  night,  and 
we’ve  got  9.15  qn  Number 
Two.” 

Richard  stared  at  him 
blankly.  The  old  gentleman 
had  long  since  written  that 
golf  had  been  prescribed  for 
him,  but  Richard  couldn’t  re¬ 
member  exactly  how  long  ago 
it  was.  “Drew  for  what?”  he 
asked. 

“For  starting  time.  There’s 
so  many  people  here  you  have 
to  get  your  time  the  night 
before.” 

Richard  glanced  at  the 
heavy  brief-case  xmder  his 
arm,  and  then  at  the  sky. 

“It  looks  pretty  much  like 
rain  to  me,”  he  said.  “.And  I  haven’t  any 
clubs  with  me,  and - ” 

Mr.  Hobgood  stopped  short. 

“Didn’t  bring  your  clubs?” 

“Why,  no.  I  couldn’t  find  ’em.” 

Mr.  Hobgood  foUowed  him  into  the  bus. 
“That’s  fimny.  WeU,  we  can  fix  it  up  all 
right,  I  guess.  The  shop’s  fine.  Say, 
Richard!  I’ve  shot  one  hundred  and  one 
four  times.  John  Peacock  says  I’U  break  a 
hundred  before  the  season’s  over!  .Any¬ 
thing  over  a  hundred,  I  say,  don’t  coimt  as 
golf;  it  just  counts  for  he^th.  When  you 
score  in  three  figures  you’ve  got  to  fall 
back  on  what  a  good  day  it  is,  and  how 
much  better  you  feel.  But  I’m  going  to 
get  so  I  won’t  have  to  call  it  medicinal.  By 
gravy,  if  I’d  taken  up  this  game  when  I 
was  your  age,  I  could  play  it  now.  Yes, 
sir!”  , 

“That’s  good,”  said  Richard  absently. 

His  father  surveyed  him,  and  seem^ 
cooled.  “You’ve  bwn  here  before,  haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes— part  of  Christmas  vacation  in 
Junior  year.” 

“Wha’d  you  make  on  Number  Two? 
Yom  best,  I  mean.” 

Richard  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I’ve 
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forgotten.  Seventy-one  or  seventy-two —  seven  horirs  in  his  bedroom  while  his  load  just  now.  We’ll  wait  and  see” 
somewhere  around  there.”  father  went  around  the  championship  “My  God!”  said  Mr.  Hobgood  bitterh- 

Mr.  Hobgood  regarded  him  with  rever-  course  in  what  he  called  a  medicinal  one  '  “I  don’t  believe  you  want  to  play  any 
cnce.  “Richard,  I  want  to  say  to  you  right  hundred  and  three.  Richard.”  ’ 

now  I  never  appreciated  you.  All  the  “But  just  as  sure  as  you’re  a  foot  high,”  Richard  deliberated.  “Yes,”  he  said 

thinp  you’ve  done.  I - ”  declared  Mr.  Hobgood  exultantly,  “I’ll  sincerely  but  wit^ut  enthusiasm.  “I 

Richard’s  eyes  had  depths  in  them,  get  under  a  hundr^,  Richard,  and  forget  think  I  should.  It 

“Did  I  write  you  we  added  a  million  and  a  the  medicine  part  of  it  before  the  season’s  ought  to  be  rather 

half  to  surplus  account  the  last  quarter?”  over.  Oh,  I  do  hope  it’s  when  I’m  out  amusing.  leer- 

Old  Mr.  Hobgood  glanced  sharply  at  with  you.  If  I’d  ever  had  the  sense  to  tainly  will  try  to  go  ^ 

him,  and  sighed  “Well,  here  we  are!  take  up  this  game  twenty  years  ago —  out  with  you  before  \ 

I’ve  got  your  room.  Don’t  take  too  much  Say,  why  aren’t  you  playing  at  Garden  I  leave.”  f  ^  \ 

time,  now.  We’ve  got  to  hustle  and  get  City  any  more?  I’d  like  to  try  that  course  For  the  next  three  '  | 

out  there.”  some  time.  There  was  a  man  I  beat  in  the  days  it  rained  dog-  I 

Richard,  in  the  hotel  lobby,  looked  semi-finals  of  the  thirteenth  division  con-  gedy,  and  poor  Mr.  1 

pained.  “I’m  awfully  sorr>',  father.  But  solation  in  the  Spring  Tournament' — he  Hobgood,  diverting  -tHWhT' 

I’ve  ^t  two  or  three  contracts  with  me  said  Garden  City  has  the  best  traps  you  himself  with  bridge 

I’ve  simply  got  to  go  over,  so  I  can  send  ’em  ever  saw  anywhere.  ”  and  cowboy  pool, 

back  to  New  York  to-night.”  “Oh,  I  resigned  from  Garden  City  four  felt  more  and  more 

“Oh — ^you  have!  or  five  years  ago.  No  use  paying  the  estranged  from  his  I 

Couldn’t  you’ve  dues  when  I  never  go  there.  One  of  unfamiliar  son,  who  i^W 

done  ’em  on  the  “'Y  wires  to-day  was  from  Skinner.  He  was  making  the  W 

train?”  ^  thinks  we  ought  to  incorporate.  I  told  most  of  the  oppor- 

“I  did  three.  him - ”  tunity,  and  laboring  ^ 

There’s  four  left.”  “Listen,  Richard!  Speaking  about  diligently  up-stairs. 

“Well,  let  ’em  traps.  Remember  the  one  on  the  right  of  After  the  rain,  the  weather  turned  oAL 

slide.  This  is  the  third  hole  on  Number  Two?  Well,  I  It  was  Satmrday  morning  before  Mr.  Hob- 

your  vacation,  and  was  in  there  on  my  drive  this  morning,  good  dared  to  go  out  again — Saturday 

I  want  you  and  I  played  out  hole  high  with  a  mid-  morning,  and  Richard  had  announced 

should - ”  iron.  With  a  midiron!  What  do  you  that  he  must  positively  return  to  New  York 

Richard  looked  know  about  that?”  on  Saturday  night, 

shocked.  “There’s  ^  X  “Fine!”  said  Richard  indulgently.  “I  Mr.  Hobgood,  standing  in  the  shop 

a  hundred  thou-  think’ll  work  out  so  I  can  get  a  while  Richard  bought  half  a  dozen  clubs, 

sand  profit  in  ’em,  ;  —  roxmd  in  with  you  before  I  leave.”  remarked  his  son’s  tenseness  of  expres^, 

father.  Asa  jl  His  father  stared  at  him,  and  in  that  his  tautness  of  muscle,  his  nervous  little 

matter  of  fact,  I  understanding,  contrition,  mannerisms.  “It’s  a  jud^ent,”  said  Mr. 

ought  not  to  have  and  fear.  “Boy,”  he  said,  “Iwy,  have  you  Hobgood  wearily  to  himself.  “It’s  a 

come  down  here  at  lost  all  your  interest  in  games?”  judgmentl  Games  and  business  do  mii!” 

all.  We’re  awfully  busy.  But  you  in-  “Pretty  nearly,”  laughed  Richard.  “I’m  On  the  first  tee,  it  was  the  father’s 

sistedso— — ”  too  infernally  busy.  It’s  sort  of  funny,  hani  which  trembled.  It  had  spon- 

Mr.  Hobgood  became  insistent.  “But  when  you  think  of  it - ”  taneously  come  to  him  that  he  had  for- 

you  need  a  vacation,  boyl  You  haven’t  Mr.  Hobgood  shook  his  head.  “No,  not  feited  more  than  twenty  years  of  the 

had  a  day  off  since  you  went  into  the  fimny— not  a  bit  funny.  It’s  serious,  durable  satisfactions  of  life.  This  wa 

business.”  ^  First  thing  you  know,  you’ll  break  down,  his  first  moment  of  true  compamonsh^ 

“It’ll  be  vacation  enough  to  work  in  a  and - ”  with  his  boy.  And  all  at  once,  he  was 

different  climate.  I’ve  got  to  clean  this  “Oh,  no  I  won’t.  When  I  get  stale.  I’ll  as  eager  and  excited  as  Richard  ini^t 

stuff  up  first.  Business  before  pleasiue,  retire,”  said  Richard.  once  have  been  on  Yale  Field,  waiting 

always.  I  tell  you  what.  You  go  without  Mr.  Hobgood  shook  his  head  again,  for  the  kick-off.  Mr.  Hobgood  had  nia(k 
me  this  morning,  and  to-morrow  I’ll  see  “You  can’t.  Nobody  commercial  success  hh 

if  I  can’t  fit  it  in  somehow.”  can — nobody  that  “  fetish;  his  only  amlri- 

Old  Mr.  Hobgood’s  shoulders  drooped,  doesn’t  have  to.  One  f*ons  had  been  success 

“Couldn’t  you  manage  it  just  this  once?  of  these  days  you’ll  he  for  himself  and  suc^ 

Why,  Richard,  you  and  I  never  played  retired — ^but  that’s  dif-  I  J  forRichard.  This 

any  kind  of  a  game  together  in  ^  our  ferent.  Now,  to-mor-  \  '  lit/  morning,  while  he  ^ 

lives.  You  mustn’t  wear  yourself  out  row  morning,  I  want  ,  vaguely  conscious  w 

working,  like  I  did.  You - ”  you  should  promise  me  them  was  w^ 

“Can’t  be  done,”  said  Richard  firmly,  you’ll  go  out  and  play  ^  four  or  five  million  w- 

He  paused  at  the  desk.  “.\ny  mail  for  golf  with  me.  I’m  just  lars,  he  reaUzed  that 

me?”  as  like  as  not  to  break  '  the  most  important 

The  clerk  produced  a  few  letters  and  a  a  hundred.  Won’t  you  ^  '  thing  in  all  his  life,  * 

dozen  telegrams.  Richard  looked  up  from  promise  me  that  W  far,  was  that  RichOT 

them  to  inquire:  “Where’s  the  public  much?”  '  should  enjoy  the  rouM, 

stenographer?”  Old  Mr.  Hobgood,  his  “I  will  if  I  can,  '  f J  and  shouldn  t  he 

mouth  curved  downward,  softly  muttered:  father.  But  one  or  «  '  ashamed  of  his  fath^ 

‘'Damn!"  two  things  have  come  ^  game.  Mr.  Hob^ 

It  was  Richard’s  first  vacation  in  a  up  this  afternoon — I’m  ' —  steeled  himself  to  dje » 

decade,  and  he  celebrated  it  by  working  carrydng  a  pretty  heavy  *  hard  as  possible. 
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“Want  to  drive  first,  Richard?” 

“No;  go  ahead.”  Richard  had  surrep- 
ihiwisly  extracted  a  business  letter  from 
!is pocket,  and  was  reading  it.  Reading  a 
bumess  letter  on  the  first  tee! 

Now  Mr.  Hobgood  had  been  soimdly 
tau^t,  but  his  awe  of  Richard’s  quondam 
reputation  was  enough  to  wipe  ^  mind 
rliinn  of  instructions.  His  stance  was 
wrong,  but  he  didn’t  dare  to  change  it,  for 
fear  that  Richard  might  be  impatient.  As 
he  swung,  he  knew  that  he  was  stiff  and  - 
constraint;  he  would  have  liked  to  try  a 
few  practise  swings  first,  but  he  hadn’t  the 
courage  to  make  Richard  wait.  What¬ 
ever  ^  h£q)pened,  he  mustn’t  let  Richard 
I  lank  he  was  a  dawdler.  Richard  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  remember  that  for  a  man  of 
seventy  to  aver¬ 
age,  say,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  five, 
day  in  and  day 
out,  was  no  small 
achievement.  So 
that  Mr.  Hob- 
good  hooked 
feebly  into  the 
railroad  {track, 
and  felt  the  need 
of  apology'.  “I’m 
not  generally  as 
bad  as  that, 
Richard.  Most 
always  I  keep 
straight,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  else  I  do.” 

“That’s  all 
teed  a  ball,  ad- 
<hcsscd  it,  and  sliced  it  a  himdred  and 
dghty  yards  while  he  was  speaking. 

They  parted  company  at  once.  Mr. 
Hobgood,  somewhat  steadied  by  the  inter¬ 
val  between  them,  remembered  Peacock’s 
lormulas,  and  came  out  pleasantly  to  the 
fairway.  There  he  watched  his  son  rip 
out  a  mighty  divot  with  a  brassy. 

Hr.  Hobgood  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth. 
‘Don’t — try — to  take — turf!”  he  shrilled. 
‘Vou  got  to  hit  ’em  clean.” 

“All  right,”  said  Richard  cheerfully,  and 
“Uninered  a  long  iron  diagonally  across 
the  course  to  the  rough  on  the  other  side. 
He  appeared  to  be  very  little  affected  by 
theerror. 

Old  Mr.  Hobgood  was  visited  by  a 
P<^us  idea.  Richard  was  still  in  trouble. 
A  five  would  certainly  beat  him.  Even  a 
®*™f5lJtdo.  To  beat  Richard,  who  used 
to  M  such  a  champion,  at  the  very  first 
To  be  sure,  Richard  hadn’t  played 
^eral  years,  but  before  that,  his 
“Jttd^p  in  the  Metropolitan  was  four. 

I  seventy  years  old,  and 

7"  played  no  games  at  all,  not  even 
until  two  seasons  ago.  For  his 
^  ^  *"  ^  Richard  had 

been.  Disability  for  disability,  aUbi 


ri^t.”  Richard  had 


for  alibi!  He  Hexed  his  jaw,  got  his 
wrists  in  order,  and  swung  in  accordance 
with  his  four  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
lessons.  The  shot  was  as  nearly  perfect  as 
Mr.  Hobgood  could  ever  expect — short, 
but  mathematically  straight;  not  on  the 
green,  but  only  a  few  yards  distant. 

“Nice  one!”  said  Richard,  and  old  Mr. 
Hobgood  blushed  like  a  debutante.  Rich¬ 
ard  overplayed  his  mashie,  and  went  on  in 
five.  Mr.  Hobgood,  fighting  down  a  wild 
impulse  to  hurry,  rolled  his  ball  within 
two  feet  of  the  hole,  and,  feeling  very 
Napoleonic,  fluttered  amazingly  about  the 
heart. 

“Give  it  to  you,”  said  Richard  carelessly, 
tapping  down  his  own  ball  with  one  hand. 

“I’m — I’m  one  up  on  you!” 

“.All  right.  Go  ahead.” 

Mr.  Hobgood,  cumulatively  chilled  by 
his  son’s  diffidence,  prepared  to  drive. 

“I  expect  to  see  Central  Leather  Com¬ 
mon,  above  par  by  June,”  observed 
Richard  soberly.  “Want  to  buy  some  with 
me?” 

Mr.  Hobgood  lowered  his  driver.  “The 
only  kind  of  a  par  that  interests  me  right 
now  is  the  {>ar  on  this  next  hole,”  he  stated 
flatly.  “I  didn’t  bring  you  out  here  to 
keep  blatting  about  leather  all  the  time; 
I  brought  you  out  here  to  play  golfl''  In 
the  resultant  silence,  he  drove  creffitably. 
Richard,  bathed  in  deep  thought,  sent  a 
fast  grounder  hopping  into  the  nearest 
trap,  and  never  u^  an  expletive. 

“I  hope,”  said  Mr.  Hobgood,  speaking 
the  grievance  to  his  immortal  soul,  “he 
don’t  get  out  of  it,  either!” 

Richard,  however,  clawed  back  to  the 
course  and  played  three.  It  was  a  flash  of 
olden  form;  a  low,  whistling  brassy  shot 
which  ran  as  though  it  would  never  stop. 

“My!”  said  Mr.  Hobgood.  His  smile 
was  paternally  proud.  He  looked  at 
Richard,  expecting  to  find  him  happy,  but 
Richard  was  merely  abstracted.  Mr.  Hob¬ 
good  shut  his  teeth,  and  played  a  fair 
second,  and  a  fair  third.  Both  men  ap¬ 
proach-putted,  and  left  themselves  four- 
foot  putts.  Mr. 

Hobgood,  with 
all  the  pains¬ 
taking  zed  of  a 
surveyor,  found 
the  line,  and 
breathlessly  sank 
the  putt. 

“Fivel”  he  car¬ 
olled.  Then  his 
eyes  bulged,  for 
Richard  had  lift- 
ed.  “That’s 
close  enough,” 
said  Richard. 

“CaUitafive.” 

His  father 
opened  his  mouth  ® 


wide.  “Call  that  a  five,  do  you?  Humph. 

I  call  it  a  ladie^  five.  Without  the  putt. 
So  you  rlaim  a  half,  do  you?  All  right 
—all  right.” 

Richard  laughed.  “What  earthly  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make?” 

“Difference!"  choked  Mr.  Hobgood. 
Failing  a  satisfactory  vocabulary,  he 
turned,  and  stalked  wrathfully  to  the 
third  tee.  “And  I  used  to  think  you  were 
a  regular  sport!”  In  his  unseeing  anger, 
he  topped 
fearfully. 

“Well,  if  you 
did  that,  I 
suppose  you’d 
want  to  take 
it  over  again! 

You  make  me 
sick.  Go  on 
— shoot!” 

Obedient¬ 
ly  and  in  a 
state  of  mild 
astonishment 
at  his  father’s 
outburst 

Richard  shot.  He  shot  forty-five  degrees 
to  the  left,  deep  into  the  pine  woods. 
“Out  of  bounds?”  he  inquired,  without 
passion. 

“Aren't  any  boimds,”  snapped  his 
father.  “You  go  on  in  there  and  play  it 
out — and  kindly  don’t  tee  it  up  in  there, 
either.  I  don’t.” 

As  his  son  disappeared  among  the  trees, 
Mr.  Hobgood  allowed  himself  the  full 
luxury  of  his  emotions.  For  many  weeks 
he  had  looked  avidly  forward  to  the  joy¬ 
ousness  of  this  occasion;  and  the  present 
discovery  t^t  Richard  couldn’t  even  take 
an  interest  in  it  w’as  demoralizing.  It  was 
more  than  that;  it  was  tragic.  And  it 
harassed  Mr.  Hobgood  for  more  reasons 
than  one;  he  knew  that  he  saw  in  Richard 
symptoms  of  that  same  arbitrariness  of 
di^wsition,  that  same  disregard  for  every¬ 
thin  but  business  attainment,  which  had 
put  Mr.  Hobgood  himself  on  the  list  of 
incapables  at  age  sixty-five.  The  worst  of 
it  was  that  Richard,  let  alone,  would  have 
retained  his  diversions.  If  Richard  ever 
worked  himself  into  uselessness  it  would  be 
Mr.  Hobgood’s  own  fault.  It  was  pal¬ 
pably  Mr.  Hobgood’s  duty  to  get  Richard 
out  of  the  frame  of  mind  into  which  Mr. 
Hobgood  himself  had  put  him.  He  must 
arouse  his  son’s  old  enthusiasms — ^but  how? 

Naturally,  while  his  mind  was  filled  with 
sorrow  and  reproach,  there  was  little  room 
for  golf.  He  pecked  sharply  at  the  ball 
and  sent  it  nosing  gainst  a  stump,  where 
there  was  no  possible  stance.  He  tried 
standing  ahead  of  the  stump,  then  stand¬ 
ing  behind  it,  then  standing  with  one  foot 
on  it.  Eventually  he  prodded  it  a  few  feet 
into  the  open,  and  promptly  hooked  it 
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back  into  the  woods;  upon  which  he 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  his  mood,  and 
opened  his  caddy’s  eyes  with  envious  ad¬ 
miration.  He  staggered  onto  the  green  in 
six,  and  cast  ateut  him  for  fochard. 
Richard  was  just  emerging  from  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  and  indulging  in  what  has 
inelegantly,  but  aptly,  been  termed  the 
trag^y  of  the  hoisted  bean.  But  Richard 
was  as  imperturbable  as  ever. 

“How  many?”  de¬ 
manded  Mr.  Hob- 
good,  gruffly. 

“Oh,  five  or  six. 
Somewhere  along 
there.” 

“How  many?" 
Richard,  per¬ 
ceiving  his  father’s 
irritation,  counted 
thoughtfully  on  his 
fingers.  “Five.  I 
was  tmder  a  tree 

over  there,  and - ’ 

“Never  mind  the 
post-mortems.  Call 
it  medicinal.  It 
keeps  us  out  in  the 
open  air,  anyway.  I’m  on  in  six.  See  if 
you  can’t  get  a  half.” 

They  halved  in  a  gallant  eight.  “What 
I’d  call  a  club-house  five,”  explained  Mr. 
Hobgood.  “Meaning  when  I  get  back  to  the 
club-house  I  could  say  if  I’d  had  a  decent 
drive,  and  then  ever>'thing  else  had  gone 
the  same  way,  I’d  have  had  a  real  five. 
Well,  I’m  still  one  up.  Here’s  where  a 
long  drive  won’t  hurt  you  any.  Do  you 
s’pose  you  can  remember  you’re  plavnng 
golf  long  enough  to  hit  one  in  the  eye?” 

He  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  Richard 
whip  out  a  beautiful  shot  which  headed  his 
own  best  effort  by  a  hundred  yards.  Mr. 
Hobgood,  however,  played  warily  short  of 
the  pits  on  his  second,  and  chipped  to  the 
green  in  three.  Richard  fumbled  shame¬ 
fully  into  a  trap,  overplayed,  and  came 
back  in  four.  Mr.  Hobgo(^  won  the  hole 
by  a  stroke,  but  Richard  displayed  no 
chagrin.  He  halved  the  next  in  six,  and 
the  short  hill  hole  in  four.  On  the  seventh 
Richard  again  triangulated  to  the  woods, 
and  wanted  to  pick  up. 

“Merciful  Heaven!”  snapped  old  Mr. 
Hobgood.  “Who’d  ever  have  said  there’s 
a  rank  yellow  quitter  in  my  family!  Go 
play  it.” 

“But,  father,  I  haven’t  been  playing. 
There’s  no  sense  in  my  spending  half  a  day 
hxmting  around  in  the  underbrush,  is  there? 
And  there’s  somebody  there  on  the  tee 
wants  to  come  through,  and - ” 

“Let  ’em.  Let  ’em.”  Mr.  Hobgood 
waved  authority.  “Play  it  out.  /  would. 
Good  Lord,  anybody’d  think  I  was  the 
Yale  football  man  and  yau  were  the  nervous 
wreck.  I’d  think  you’d  be  ashamed  of 


yourself  to  let  an  old  man  like  me  crucify 
you.  Go  on  in  there  and  whang  it  out.” 
He  was  obsessed  by  the  realization  that  he 
must  arouse  his  son’s  ambition,  but  not 
yet  did  he  see  the  way  out.  “By  gravy!” 
said  Mr.  Hobgood  fearfully  to  himself. 
“He’U  break  down  in  a  year  if  he  don’t  get 
some  recreation!” 

He  won  the  hole  in  seven  to  eight,  halved 
the  eighth  in  four,  and  won  the  ninth  in  a 
par  three  to  a  sloppy  four  for  Richard. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  caddies.  “You 
boys  go  up  to  the  next  tee  and  wait  till  we 
come.  Richard,  I  want  you  to  come  over 
here  and  sit  down  a  minute.” 

“Tired,  father?” 

Mr.  Hobgood  nodded  rapidly. 

“Yes,  I  am!  Tired  of  this  cussed  way 
you’re  acting.”  He  made  himself  com¬ 
fortable  on  the  slope,  and  lighted  a  slender 
cigar.  “You  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  put 
your  mind  on  the  game.” 

“No,”  said  Richard  frankly.  “I  can’t.” 

“StiU  thinking  of  business?” 

“Yes.” 

Old  Mr.  Hobgood  puffed  slowly. 
“Would  you  ever  be  willing  to  go  to  work 
for  any  other  company  but  ours?” 

“No.  Hardly.” 

“Will  you  m^dce  me  a  solemn  promise  on 
your  word  of  honor  that  you’ll  never  work 
for  anybody  else?” 

“Why,  of  course.  I  don’t  see  the  point, 


but  if  it’ll  please  you  any,  of  course  I’ll 
promise.” 

“Shake  hands  on  it.  There!  Now." 
He  sat  up  straighter.  “Richard,  I  used 
to  be  an  awful  fool  about  these  things — 
games  like  golf;  recreations.  I  pretty 
nearly  killed  myself.  The  biggest  mis¬ 
take  I  ever  made  was  when  I  had  you  give 
it  up.  If  I’d  had  sense  enough  to  take 
some  fun  and  exercise  as  I  went  along,  I 
wouldn’t  be  a  broken-down  old  fool 
now.  And  we  wouldn’t  have  made 
near  as  much  money,  either.  That  ain’t 
the  point.  But  you’re  doing  the  same 
thing.  You  look  awful  p^ked!  You 
ain’t  the  boy  you  used  to  be;  you’re  a 
machine,  just  like  I  was.  You’re  a  strong 


man;  but  you  can’t  stand  the  strain  much 
longer.  Don’t  dream,  there;  listtnl 
You’ve  got  so  you  can’t  even  realize  you’re 
out  supposed  to  be  having  a  good  time 
with  your  father.  You  can’t  even  brace  up 
so’s  not  to  get  licked  by  an  old  man. 
Well,  you’ve  got  to.  You’ve  got  to  get 

some  relief  from  business,  or -  \Miy 

don’t  you  enjoy  this,  Richard?  %Tiy  don’t 
you  like  it  the  way  you  used  to?  Why 
don’t  you  begin  to  play  at  Garden  City 
again?” 

Richard  had  managed  to  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  give  a  coherent  answer. 

“The  competition  was  what  I  used  to 
like,  father.  Something  at  stake.  Tour¬ 
naments,  you  know.  Some  kind  of 
stimulus.  But  the  Hobgood  Company 
means  so  much  more  than - ” 

Old  Mr.  Hobgood  reached  out  to  touch 
his  son’s  knee.  “All  right,  boy.  You’ve 
got  to  get  some  diversion,  or  you’ll  go  all  to 
pieces.  And  you  say  it  takes  competition 
to  get  you  excited.  A  stake.  .“VU  ri^t. 
Listen  to  me.  In  1915,  when  I  put  you  in 
to  run  the  company,  the  partnersffip 
agreement  was  that  you’d  be  the  managing 
partner,  but  I’d  be  the  directing  partner 
wasn’t  it?  And  while  I  was  so  sick,  you 
acted  as  directing  partner,  too;  and  aftr 
your  work  on  the  Russian  situation,  I  le 
you  keep  on  with  it,  and  I  never  said  a 
word.  But,  according  to  that  agreement, 

I  can  put  you  out  any  min¬ 
ute  I  ^oose  to — as  an  exec¬ 
utive,  I  mean;  of  course  I 
can’t  put  you  out  of  your 
interest.  Richard,  you  look 
at  me. '  I’m  an  old  man,  but 
I’m  your  father.  I’m  four 
up  on  you  for  nine  holes. 
.\nd  you  say  that  Hobgood 
and  Company’s  all  you’re 
interested  in.  Listen!  If  I 
beat  you  this  match,  so  help 
me  G<)d,  I’ll  fire  you!” 

Richard  laugh^.  “Don’t 
be  silly,  father.” 

"Sillyl"  roared  Mr.  Hob¬ 
good.  “You  look  at  me!”  ^ 
Richard  looked.  “You  certainly  don’t 
exjject  me  to  take  that  seriously.” 

“Did  I  ever  break  a  promise  to  you  yetf 
You  want  a  stake,  do  you?  And  you  want 
to  stay  with  Hobgood  and  Company,  m 
you?  And  you  won’t  even  show  enou^ 
energy  to  give  me  a  decent  match  the  only 
time  we’ve  played  together  in  all  our  liv«, 
won’t  you?  Well,  then,  by  gravy,  m 
make  you!  And  it’s  my  fault  I’ve  got  to 
make  you,  too.  I  don’t  forget  that,  not 
for  a  holy  second.  But  as  sure  as  you  sit 
there,  Richard,  if  I  trim  you  to-day—)^ 
big,  hulking  money-grubber,  you  youre 
out  of  Hobgood  and  Company  on  Monm> 
morning!  If  you  think  that’s  a  bluff— 
call  it!” 
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Hiere  was  a  long  pause.  Richard  knew 
Ins  father.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  dis- 
get  at  his  father’s  idiosyncrasies,  but  he 
bew  that  his  father’s  word  wasn’t  subject 
to  discount.  It  was  a  terrible  and  a 
grotesque  threat.  Unbelievable.  Hardly 
sae.  Yet  old  man  Hobgood  had  the 
esptession  of  a  Daniel.  He  was  palpably 
sincere.  Yes,  and  well-meaning.  Be¬ 
ales,  Richard  had  formerly  been  ranked 
imong  the  leading  golfers  of  the  country. 
It  was  a  sickening  performance;  still,  it 
might  be  better  to  humor  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  for  the  present.  Richard’s  gorge 
Riae,  ^t  he  had  sense  enough  not  to  tell 
hm  father  exactly  what  he  thought  of  him. 

“Is  that  your  hnal  statement?”  he  asked 
coldly.  “If  it  is,  of  course  I’m  under  your 
oobiol— commercially.” 

“It’s  my  promise,  boy.  .\nd  I’ll  keep  it 
if  it’s  the  last  thing  I  ever  do.” 

Ridiard,  red  to  the  ears,  got  to  his  feet. 
“Very  well.  Quite  a  happy  little  thought. 
QmU.  Come  on  and  play  the  match  out, 
then.  I  believe  it’s  your  honor.” 

NOW  after  Mr.  Hobgood  had  driven  just 
over  the  pond  on  the  tenth,  putting 
into  that  drive  the  best  that  there  was  in 
him,  he  stood  aside  for  Richard,  who  was 
some  distance  away,  swinging  viciously  at 
grass-tops.  Mr.  Hobgood  observed,  with 
a  sadden  thrill  of  joy,  that  Richard  was 
yoy  much  concentrated,  and  that  already, 
in  practise,  he  had  len^hened  his  swing. 
Mr.  Hobgood  knew  that  Richard  was 
secretly  lathing  him,  but  he  also  knew 
that  Richard  was  bles^  with  the  spirit  of 
the  vikings.  Once  fully  aroused,  Richard 
would  fi^t  until  he  couldn’t  stand  up. 
That  was  precisely  why  he  was  killing  him¬ 
self  in  buiwess.  When  he  finally  drove,  it 
was  wi^  greater  abandon  than  ever,  but  it 
was  with  the  carefully  applied  abandon 
^nch  brings  results.  The  ball  was 
hooked,  but  Richard  had  cared,  for  once, 
what  happened  to  it.  His  reaction  of  an¬ 
noyance  made  Mr.  Hobgood  want  to  chant 
»  hymn  of  praise,  but  he  compromised  by 


murmuring,  so  that  Richard  could  hear 
him:  “Pretty  punk!” 

They  cros^  the  isthmus  in  silence. 
Richard  halted  to  watch  his  father  play. 
“This’ll  make  me  five  up,”  said  Mr.  Hob¬ 
good  bravely.  “You  ou^t  to  be  ashamed 
^  yourself.”  He  hit  a  very  respectable 
shot  past  the  comer  of  the  deep  trap,  al¬ 
most  to  the  green.  “I  bet  if  I’d  gone  to 
Yale,  I’d  have  made  the  football  team  my¬ 
self.” 

Richard  gave  him  a  sour  smile.  He  was 
writhing  inwardly  at  the  mere  thought  of 
the  awful  farce  in  which  he  was  a  con¬ 
scripted  actor.  He  wondered  if  he  ought 
to  ask  the  courts  to  appoint  a  guardian  for 
his  poor  old  father.  Still,  it  wouldn’t  be 
politic  to  antagonize  him  now.  He’d  bet¬ 
ter  play  it  out  and  argue  afterward— if 
necessary. 

But  aher  Richard  had  chipped  up  with¬ 
in  striking  distance,  and  his  poor  old  father 
proceeded  to  miss  the  hole — and  a  birdie 
three — by  hitting  the  fiag-stick  from  off  the 
green,  Richard  stopped  smiling.  He  was 
reminded  that  the  short 
game  on  sand  isn’t  to  be 
acquired  quickly  after  a 
ten-year  lapse.  He  gaged 
the  distance  carefully,  and 
played  ten  feet  from  the 
cup.  He  still  had  a  chance 
for  a  half,  but  he  made  his 
stroke  too  gingerly. 

“Five  up,”  said  Mr. 

Hobgood.  ‘‘And  a  man 
who’s  always  short  on  his  putts  has  got  a 
yellow  streak  in  him  a  yard  wide.  Who 
did  you  ever  beat  in  the  Metropolitan, 
Richard — cripples?  Five  up  and  eight  to 
go.”  -* 

He  played  the  eleventh  cautiously,  and 
got  his  usual  six.  Richard,  in  deep 
trouble  and  outspoken  profanity  from  the 
tee,  emerged  from  the  rough  in  four,  put 
his  fifth  on  the  edge  of  the  green,  and  sank 
a  twenty-footer  for  the  half  only.  The 
long  putt  consoled  him  somewhat  for 
having  betrayed  his  feelings  after  the 
drive.  Not  for  worlds  would  he  volun¬ 
tarily  have  let  his  father  know  that  he 
intended  to  hand  him  the  worst  walloping 
he  could.  His  purpose  was  to  simulate 
the  utmost  indifference,  and  to  play  his 
best. 

“Lucky  putt,”  said  Mr.  Hobgood.  “I 
ought  to’ve  been - ” 

"'Lucky!"  demanded  Richard.  “How  do 
you  make  that  out?” 

“Well,  it  kept  you  in  the  game  a  while 
longer.  If  you’d  missed  it,  you’d  have 
been  out  of  a  job.” 

Richard  shut  his  teeth  hard.  “That’s 
all  right.  You’ve  been  putting  on  these 
confounded  sand  greens  ^  season.  Your 
ideas  of  a  fair  match  are  sort  of  humorous.” 

“I’ll  give  you  a  week’s  practise,  and  putt 


you  a  round  on  the  clock  for  a  hundred 
dollars  a  hole.  Dam  itl”  said  Mr.  Hob¬ 
good,  dolefully,  “I’m  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  you  were  always  a  four-flusher!” 

“Keep  still  when  I’m  driving!”  said 
Richard  furiously.  “If  you  expect  to  hold 
me  to  your  crazy  wild  ideas,  for  Heaven’s 
sake  don’t  play  mucker  golf,  father! 
Keep  still  and  give  me  a  chance!”  He 
smote  powerfully,  straight  and  tme;  and 
thereafter  achieved  a  beautiful  second 


shot.  He  was  dead  to  the  hole  in  three, 
and  took  a  four  to  Mr.  Hobgood’s  labored 
half  dozen.  “My  honor!”  To  save  him¬ 
self  he  couldn’t  keep  a  grin  of  triumph 
off  his  face. 

“Well,”  observed  his  father,  “the  time  to 
gloat’s  when  you’ve  got  the  chance. 
That’s  what  I  say.  That’s  the  first  hole 
you’ve  won,  and  it’s  about  the  first  one 
you  couldn’t  call  medicinal.” 

He  was  cheered  to  note  that  there  was 
increased  confidence  in  Richard’s  bearing — 
a  dim  reflection  of  the  youthful  swagger 
Mr.  Hobgood  had  almost  forgotten.  He 
was  inspired  by  a  swelling  hope  that  his 
stratagem,  desperate  as  it  was,  would  prove 
victorious.  He  had  risked  everything, 
first,  on  Richard’s  fighting  blood,  and 
secondly,  on  the  belief  that  if  Richard  ever 
once  got  the  germ  into  his  system  again,  he 
could  never  get  it  out.  He  was  even  pre¬ 
pared  to  throw  away  a  stroke  or  two,  if 
necessar>'  to  insure  his  own  defeat;  but  at 
all  odds,  Richard  mttst  become  absorbed  in 
golf  again.  It  would  save  him  from  the 
dry-rot  which  had  already  fall':n  to  Mr. 
Hobgood’s  portion. 

On  the  thirteenth,  however,  there  was 
no  need  to  throw  away  a  stroke.  Richard 
was  slowly  finding  the  ball  and,  with  all  his 
attention  riveted  on  it,  kept  ir  'he  course. 
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Hb  approach  was  too  heav>',  and  his  first 
putt  too  strong,  but  he  went  down  in  five 
to  his  father’s  six,  and  became  three  down 
wth  five  to  go. 

“I  didn’t  see  you  outputting  me  there  so 
very  much,”  said  Richard  icily. 

“Everybody  finds  a  horseshoe  some¬ 
time,”  retort^  Mr.  Hobgood. 

Richard’s  drive  at  the  fourteenth  was 
herculean;  Mr.  Hobgood  was  transfigured 
as  he  watched  it.  Mr.  Hobgood  himself 
duffed  badly,  and  came  along  by  short 
marches  to  an  inglorious  seven.  Richard 
put  an  approach  squarely  on  the  flag,  and 
gathered  a  par  four.  He  was  more  relaxed 
now,  and  his  expression  was  far  less  dra¬ 
matic. 

“Speaking  of  the  leather  market,”  began 
Mr.  Hobgo^. 

“Keep  stilU”  said  Richard.  “What  are 
you  trying  to  do — put  me  off  my  game 
deliberately?” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  had  any  game,”  said 
old  Mr.  Hobgood  innocently.  “You  cer¬ 
tainly  haven’t  showed  any  of  it  to  me.” 

On  the  short  fifteenth,  Richard  caught 
the  green  with  a  full  iron.  His  father, 
playing  the  driver,  was  barely  over  the 
traps.  But  they  h^ved  the  hole,  and  Mr. 
Hobgood,  whose  short  game  was  deadly, 
chuckled  aloud.  “I’m  two  up  and  three  to 
go,”  he  remarked,  “and  I  can  play  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  just  as 
good  as  you  can.  I  guess  you 
won’t  talk  about  stakes  to  me  after 
this!” 

Richard  said  nothing,  but  he  was 
humming  to  himself  as  he  walked 
to  the  tee.  Before  he  played,  he 
looked  up  momentarily  at  the  sky. 
and  drew  a  long  breath.  M  r.  Hob- 
good’s  heart  bounded.  “You’re 
doing  mighty  well,  coming  in.  1 
bet  if  you  had  a  week  down  here, 
you’d  shoot  aroimd  eighty-five 
most  any  time.” 

“Eighty-five!”  said  Richard  con¬ 
temptuously.  “What  do  you 
think  I  am — a  baby?  I’ve  played  this 
course  in  eighty  with  a  jigger  alone.”  He 
sent  out  a  cracking  drive  which  put  a 
sparkle  into  his  eyes.  “Beat  that!” 

“I  don’t  have  to.  Where  I  catch  you  is 
around  the  green.” 

But  he  didn’t.  Richard  won  handily  in 
five  to  six,  and  took  the  seventeenth,  by 
virtue  of  a  sterling  drive,  in  a  par  three. 
“All  square,”  he  said  relieved,  “and  one  to 
go.”  Feeling  that  he  was  freed  from  all 
danger,  he  regarded  his  father  more  tol¬ 
erantly.  He  even  experienced  a  moment 
of  positive  affection  for  the  old  gentleman, 
who  took  his  pleasures  and  hb  games  so 
seriously.  He  comprehended  something 
of  hb  father’s  motive  for  thb  imequal  com¬ 
bat,  and  because  he  was  now  in  a  position 
to  see  the  lighter  side  of  it,  he  could  even 


credit  hb  father  with  Machiavellian  diplo¬ 
macy.  “You  put  up  a  good  fight,  father,” 
he  conceded  pleasantly. 

He  drove  magnificently  at  the  last  hole, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  hb  delight. 
“There,  by  George!  It  wouldn’t  take  so 
very  long  to  get  back  in  form  if  I  can  hit 
’em  like  that  now.” 

Mr.  Hobgood  topped  into  the  rough. 
“Bless  my  sinful  soul!” 

“Tough  luck,  father.  You’re  not  swing¬ 
ing  back  far  enough.” 

“Yes,  I  am,  too.  John  Peacock  teUs 
me - ” 

“But  you’re  breaking  at  the  elbow. 
Look!  Like  thb.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  look  at  this!” 
Mr.  Hobgood  recovered  nicely  “Now 
you*re  away.  Show  me  yourself.  Put  her 
right  up  to  the  pin.” 

Richard  nodded  gaily.  He  had  a  good 
lie;  it  was  only  a  full  mashie  to  the  green, 
with  an  insignificant  trap  in  the  middle 
dbtance.  Confidence  was  strong  \vithin 
him.  He  swung  the  club  easily,  efficiently, 
in  practise.  “Now  that  we’re  thb  far — 
you  wouldn’t  really  have  stuck  to  that 
impossible  idea  of  yours,  would  you,  if 
you’d  won?” 

Mr.  Hobgood  brbtled.  “Impossible? 
What’s  impossible  about  it?” 

“Quixotic,  I  should  have  said.” 


“Well,  don’t  you  know  me  well  enough 
by  thb  time  to  see  when  I’m  joking  and 
when  I’m  not?”  Mr.  Hobgood  was  long 
since  heartily  sorry  for  hb  vow,  but  he 
held  that  it  was  weaker  to  retreat  from  it 
than  to  go  ahead. 

“Yes,  but  I  can’t  believe  it.  I - ” 

“Don’t  you  recall  what  a  blamed  fool 
way  I  let  you  come  in  the  company? 
Would  you  put  it  beyond  me  to  make  up 
for  it  by  letting  you  out  on  a  blameder  fool 
way?  Especially  when  it’s  for  your  own 
good?  Anyhow,  you’ve  put  up  some  sort 
of  a  contest,  this  nine.” 

“I  know;  but  if  I’d  lost - ” 

“//  you’d  lost!  You  don’t  think  you’ve 
won  yet,  do  you?” 

Richard’s  smile  faded  slowly.  He 
realized,  imcomfortably,  that  he  was  be¬ 


ginning  almost  to  be  afraid  of  his  father 
again.  He  was  having  sensations  which  he 
had  imagined,  several  years  ago,  that  he 
had  lost  forever. 

"Would  you  have  stuck  to  it?” 

“I  will,”  said  Mr.  Hobgood  sternly 
“Shoot!” 

Richard,  not  quite  so  confident,  played 
the  mashie.  It  was  a  high,  keen  shot,  of 
just  the  right  dbtance.  Both  of  them 
saw,  at  the  same  instant,  that  it  was  loo 
far  to  the  left.  “The  other  tmp!”  gasped 
Mr.  Hobgood.  Fascinated,  they  watched 
the  ball  descend,  strike  the  turf  and  bound 
forward.  “Safe!”  breathed  RicliarJ.  Ills 
father  caught  hb  arm.  “Not  yet!” 

The  ball  was  running  more  and  more 
slowly,  straight  for  the  trap  beside  the 
green.  On  the  very  brink  it  seemed  to 
pause;  to  stop.  Then  it  disappeared. 

Both  men  knew  that  it  was  l.vmg  almost 
under  the  bank. 

“Sweet — spirits — of  niter!”  said  Richard, 
aghast. 

Mr.  Hobgood  mechancblly  went  to  his 
own  ball.  He  struck  it  blinffiy,  awkward¬ 
ly,  with  little  purpose,  and  instantly  he 
lost  it  in  flight.  As  he  strained  forward  b 
search,  he  heard  hb  son  exclaim  aloud. 

“W-where  b  it,  caddie?”  stammered  Mr. 
Hobgood. 

“On ’e  green,  seh!” 

On  the  edge  of  the  eighteenth 
green  Mr.  Hobgood,  outw^y 
nonchalant,  stood  to  watch  hb  son 
descend  to  the  abyss  of  the  trap. 
Richard  was  lying  two;  he  would 
do  wonders  if  he  got  out  in  thre^ 
if  he  goh  out  at  all,  to  s.ay  nothing 
of  landing  on  the  green.  The  best 
he  could  conceivably  get  was  a  five. 
But  probably  he  wouldn’t  get  it. 
Probably  he  couldn’t  even  get  out 
of  the  trap  in  three.  It  was  a 
wicked  lie,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
three-foot  ^eer  pitch  of  sand.  He 
would  very  likely  be  compelled  to 
waste  a  shot,  play  back,  and 
come  out  in  four.  Mr.  Ilobgood’s  mood 
was  very  low.  Richard  had  rallied  splen¬ 
didly,  and  he  should  have  won. 

“Can  you  play  it,  Richard?” 

“Don’t  know  yet.  You  lie  three,  do 
you?” 

“Three  to  here.” 

From  the  club-house  a  little  group  of 
men  had  wandered  over  to  watch  the  puy. 
One  of  them,  a  newcomer  to  PinehuBt, 
blurted  out  to  hb  companions,  so^loumy 
that  Mr.  Hobgood  overheard:  “Whos 
that  over  there  in  the  trap?”  . 

“That?  Young  Hobgood- leather  busi¬ 
ness,  you  know.”  .  »  ^ 

“The  devil  it  b!  That’s  Dick  Hobgood 
who  was  runner-up  in  the  Met  ten  ye^ 
ago!  I  thought  he’d  quit  the  game  for 
{Continued  on  page  IIj) 


^^kat’s  the  Hurry? 


By  Robert  Daring 


EVERYBODyS  MAGAZINE 


"DUT  why  jog  along 
"  forever  at  thirty, 
or  even  sixty,  miles  an 
hour  when  we  might  as 
well  be  holding  our  own 
•^ng  the  birds  at 
ninety?  Or,  better  still, 
leaving  them  b^nd  at 
100  or  150?  Presently 
a  business  man  will  be 
leaving  New  York  in 
the  morning  in  his  neat 
little  personal  V  plane, 
Itching  in  Washington, 
dim^  in  Pittsburgh  and 
^ting  back  to  New 
for  the  theatre. 
Jhen  will  we  Americans 
“ve  our  hearts’  desire, 
tMt  of  being  in  three 
f»aces  at  practically  the 
•*rae  time. 


At  last,  in  tke  personal  plane,  we  may  l>e  able  to  keep  up  with  life. 


WE  ARE  bom  in  these 
United  States  with 
or  without  the  silver  spoon, 
but  assuredly  with  the  step- 
lively  idea.  The  infant 
leans  forward  in  its  peram¬ 
bulator  and  heckles  its  nurse 
if  she  can’t  make  at  least 
three  miles  an  hour.  By 
scorching  to  school  on  our 
tricycle  we  gain  at  least 
three  minutes  and  (by  skip¬ 
ping  our  teeth)  are  able  to 
stay  just  that  much  longer 
in  bed.  Of  course  we  are 
just  that  much  more  tired 
out  at  the  end  of  the  day  and 
have  to  sleep  just  that  much 
longer  again  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  but  we  are  hurrying 
much  too  fast  to  think  of 
little  vicious  circles  like  that. 


Sfee<}ing  on  tbe  treacberous  tricycle. 


Do  you  bate  scenery?  Few  motorists  ever  see  it. 


Xbey  "cycled  m  England.  Here  we  "scorched. 


■VI^HEN  bicycles  came 
YV  in,  “Now  I  can  dash 
more  madly  to  the  church,” 
said  the  clergyman,  pulling 
on  his  vestments.  “Now  I 
can  beat  everybody  to  that 
lovely  bargain  sale,”  said* 
Mrs.  Rushit.  “Now  I  can 
hurry  around  to  Violet’s,” 
said  all  her  suitors.  But 
speed  is  so  relative.  And 
as  soon  as  ever>'body  had 
bicycles  nobody  was  ahead, 
until  those  absurd  con¬ 
traptions,  horseless  car¬ 
riages,  arrived. 
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‘By  Irving  Bacheller 

TEben  Hplden,"  **Tbe  Litfbt  in  tbe  Clearing,"  etc. 


Both  men  agreed.  They  bent, 
intently  watching  each  other, 
k  their  great  hands  outreacUng. 

*  They  stood  braced  for  a.swond 
and  suddenly  both  sprang  for¬ 
ward.  Their  shoulders  came  to¬ 
gether  with  a  thud.  It  was  like  two,  big 
bison  bulls  hurling  their  weight  in  the  first 
shock  of  battle.  For  a  breath  each  bore 
with  all  his  strength,  and  then  closed  with 
his  adversary.  Each  had  an  under  hold^ 
with  one  arm,  the  other  hooked  around  a-i 
shoulder.  Samson  lifted  Abe  from  his' 
feet,  but  the  latter,  with  tremendous 
efforts,  loosened  the  hold  of  the  V' ermonter 
and  regained  the  turf.  They  struggled 
across  the  dooryard,  the  ground  trem¬ 
bling  beneath  their  feet.  They  went 
against  the  side  of  the  house,  shaking  it 
with  the  force  of  their  impact.  Samson 
had  broken  the  grip  of  one  of  .\be’s  hands 
and  now  had  his  feet  in  the  air  again;  but 
the  young  giant  clung  to  hip  and  shoulder 
and  wriggl^  back  to  his  foothold.  Those 
lesser  men  were  thrilled  and  a  little  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  mighty  struggle.  Knowing 
the  strength  of  the  wrestlers,  they  felt  a 
fear  of  broken  bones.  Each  had  tom  a 
rent  in  the  coat  of  the  other.  If  they  kept 
on,  there  was  danger  that  both  would  be 
stripped.  The  children  had  begim  to  cry. 
Sarah  begged  the  stmggling  men  to  stop, 
and  they  obeyed  her. 

“If  any  of  you  fellers  think  that’s  fun, 
you  can  have  my  place,”  said  Abe.  “Sam¬ 
son,  I  declare  you  elected  the  strongest 
man  in  this  county.  You’ve  got  the 
muscle  of  a  grizzly  bear.” 

“It  ain’t  a  fair  election,  Abe,”  Samson 
answered.  “My  vote  is  for  you.  If  you 
were  wrassling  for  the  right,  you  could 
throw  any  man  that  I  ever  saw.  This 
little  brush  was  nothing.  Your  heart 
wasn’t  in  it  and  mine  wasn’t  in  it.  When 
it  comes  to  havin’  fun,  I  guess  we’d  both  do 
better  to  let  each  other  alone.” 

It  was  growing  dark.  Atm  Rutledge 
arrived  on  her  pony,  and  calling  Abe  aside, 
told  him  that  the  raiders  were  in  the  village 
and  were  breaking  the  windows  of  Rad¬ 
ford’s  store  because  he  had  refused  to  sell 
them  liquor. 

“Have  they  any  guns  with  them?”  Abe 
asked. 

“No,”  Arm  answered. 

“Don’t  say  anything  about  it,”  Abe 
cautioned  her.  “Just  go  into  the  house 
with  Sarah  Traylor  and  sit  down  and  have 
a  good  visit.  We’ll  look  after  the  raiders.” 
Then  Abe  told  Samson  what  was  up. 
38 


■  -  SYNOPSIS 

A'  LETTER'  from  his  grandson  to  Mr.  Bacheller 
te^s.hpw  ^hi^  story  "came  to  be  written;  how  a 


me  or  AmencaS'  peatest  democrat — Abraham 
LiiKoln — in  the  that.only  a^an  with  the  kind  of 

information  Mil  BibheUer  possesses 'could  do  it. 
The  b^nning  of  the  story  follows:  Ittells  how  Sam- 
s6»  Henry  Tr^lor.  his  wife  Sarah,  their  two  children 
their  dog  Sambo,  in  the  year  1831.  journey  from 
Vermont,  thro^h  the  wilderness  to  the  land  of 
plenty  _in  the  W^.  They  have  numerous  adven- 
tufes;  meetings  with  interesting  characters;  the  fever 
an^*ague;  and  their  first  sight  of  a  steamboat  and 
Ibcomotive!  They  find  Harry  Needles,  a  handsome 
l^kee  lad,  wandering  sick  and  alone,  and  they  take 
hu^  in,  nurse  him'  till  he  is  weU,  and  then  ^d  him  to 
tUNir  cbmpony.  Finally,  tlje  Traylors  reach  New 
Sslem,Tllinois,, where  they  are  heartily  welcomed  and 
ureed  to 'remain.  They  are  introduced  to  the  Rut¬ 
ledges,  -whoi  keep  the  iiln.  Jack  Kelso,  the  scholar. 
Bill  Berry  of  Lincoln  and  Berry’s  store,  and  at  last  to 
Honest.  Abe  himwlf.  That  evening  S^son  gets  his 
first  glimpK  of  the  latent  power  in  the  big,  ungainly' 
but  v^  kind-hearted  youth.  Soon  after  their  arri¬ 
val  the  Traylors  build  a  home  with  the  help  of  their 
neighbors,  work  on  which  is  interr^ted  by  a  number 
of  intoxicated  young  men  from  Clary's  Grove.  A 
fight  follows,  in  which  Jack  Armstrong,  the  leader  and 
a  bully,  is  downed  by  Abe;  and  Samson,  even  more 
powerful  than  the  giant  Lincoln,  lends  an  iron  hand 
which  speedily  dispose  of  the  rowdies.  TTie  'Tray¬ 
lors  give  a  housewarming  when  their  home  is  finished. 
Among  this  company  of  Lincoln's  friends  is  the  charm¬ 
ing  Bim,  daughter  of  Jack  Kelso,  who  falls  in  love 
with  Harry  Needles. 

Life  for...  the  Traylors  becomes  settled — they  are 
now  part  of  New  ^lem,  but  they  have  not  lived 
there  long  before  Samson'obtains  a  glimpse  of  the  tm- 
derground  railroad,  about  the  time  of  its  beginning, 
when  two  fugitive  slaves  come  to  him  'ceking  shelter 
and  aid  to  escape  from  their  cruel  owner,  Eliphalet 
Biggs,  who  has  followed  them.  Smnson  and  be  meet 
and  a  fight  follows  in  which  Bigg's  arm  is  broken. 
He  comes  to  New  Salem  to  have  it  set  and  remains 
long  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  Bim.  Later  he 
persuades  her  to  elope.  While  this  is  happening  there 
IS  an  Indian  scare  and  Abe  and  Harry  join  the  volun¬ 
teers.  Abe  is  made  a  captain.  When  the  war  is  over, 
Abe  takes  seriously  to  the  study  of  the  law. 

The  men  concealed  themselves  in  some 
bushes  by  the  roadside,  while  the  minister 
sat  close  against  an  end  of  the  house  with 
his  bloodhound  beside  him.  Before  they 
were  settled  in  their  places,  they  heard  the 
regulators  coming.  The  horses  of  the 
latter  were  walking  as  they  approached. 
Not  a  sound  came  from  the  men  who  rode 
them.  They  proceeded  to  the  grove  just 
beyond  the  cabin  and  hitched  their  horses. 
There  were  eight  men  in  the  party,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Abe’s  count  as  they  passed  The 
men  in  concealment  huni^  to  the  cabin 
and  surrounded  it,  crouched  against  the 
walls.  In  a  moment  they  could  see  a  big 
spot,  blacker  than  the  darkness,  moving 
toward  them.  It  was  the  massed  raiders. 
They  came  on  with  the  stealth  of  a  cat 
nearing  its  prey.  A  lion-like  roar  broke 
the  silence.  The  bloodhound  leaped 
forward.  The  waiting  men  ^rang  to  their 
feet  and  charged.  The  raiders  turned  and 
ran,  pell-mell,  in  a  panic  toward  their 
horses.  Suddenly  the  darkness  seemed  to 
fill  with  moving  figures.  One  of  the  fleeing 
men,  whose  coat-tails  the  dog  had  seized, 
was  yelling  for  help.  The  minister  rescued 


him  and  the  dog  went  on  roaring  after  the 
others.  When  the  New  Salemites  got  to 
the  edge  of  the  grove  they  could  hear  a 
number  of  regulators  climbing  into  the 
tree-tc^.  Samson  had  a  man  in  each 
hand;  Abe  had  another;  while  Hany 
Needles  and  Alexander  Ferguson  were  in 
possession  of  the  man  whom  the  dog  had 
captured.  The  minister  was  out  in  the 
grove  with  his  bloodhound  that  was  bark¬ 
ing  and  growling  under  a  tree.  Jack  Kelso 
arrived  with  a  lantern.  One  of  Samson’s 
captives  began  swearing  and  struggling  to 
get  away.  Samson  gave  him  a  little  skdie 
and  bade  him  be  quiet.  The  man  uttered 
a  cry  of  fear  and  pain,  and  became  as  tract¬ 
able  as  a  whipp^  dog.  Stephen  Nuckles 
came  out  of  the  grove. 

■“The  rest  o’  that  party  are  done  gone 
upstairs  to  roost,”  said  the  minister.  “I 
reckon  my  dog’ll  keep  ’em  thar.  We  better 
just  tote  these  men  inter  the  house  an’ 
have  a  prayin’-bee.  I’ve  got  a  right  smart 
good  chanct  now  to  whop  ol’  Satan.” 

The  party,  save  Harry  Needles,  who 
stayed  by  the  horses  to  keep  watch,  went 
into  the  cabin  with  the  captives. 

“You  set  here  with  this  gun,  and  if  any 
o’  them  tries  to  get  away  you  take  a  crack 
at  him,”  said  Samson  in  a  voice  intended 
for  the  men  in  the  tree-tops. 

The  men  and  the  four  dejected  raiders 
crowded  into  the  cabin. 

Sarah,  who  had  heard  the  disturbance 
and  wondered  what  it  meant,  had  met 
them  at  the  door  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

“These  men  came  to  do  us  harm,” 
Samson  said  to  Sarah.  “They  are  good 
fellows,  but  they  got  an  idea  in  their  heads 
that  we  are  bad  folks.  I  hear  that  your^ 
Mr.  Biggs  set  them  up  against  us.  Let!s 
give  them  a  bite  to  eat  the  first  thing  wedo.” 

They  took  a  look  at  the  captives.  Three 
of  them  were  boys  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  other  was  a  lanky, 
bearded  Tennesseean  some  forty  ye^  old 
One  of  the  young  lads  had  hurt  his  hand 
in  the  evening’s  frolic.  Blood  was  diip- 
ping  from  it.  The  four  sat  silent  and  fear¬ 
ful  and  ashamed. 

Sarah  made  tea  and  put  it,  with  meat, 
milk,  doughnuts,  and  bread  and  butta, 
on  the  table  for  them.  Samson  washed 
and  bandaged  the  boy’s  wound.  The  ca^ 
tives  ate  as  if  they  were  hungry, 
minister  went  out  to  feed  his  dog.  When 
the  men  had  finished  eating,  Samson 
offered  them  tobacco.  The  oldest  man 
filled  his  pipie  and  lighted  it  with  a 
Not  one  of  the  captives  had  said  a  worn 
until  this  tall  Tennesseean  remarked,  alter 
his  pipe  was  going:  “Thankee,  mister. 
You  done  been  right  good  to  us.” 


XUH 


A  MAN  for  the  AGES 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


“Who  told  you  to  come  here?”  Samson  to  break  our  fast  till  you’re  willin’  to  be 
sanded.  saved.’ 

“Twere  a  man  from  St.  Louis.  He  done  “They  caved  in.  "OADFORD’S  groceiy  had  been  so 

jd  you  hated  the  South  an’  were  holpin’  “  T  couldn’t  stan’  another  sermon,  no-  wrecked  by  the  raiders  that  its  owner 

tors  to  run  away.”  how,’  said  one  in  a  sorrowful  voice.  ‘I  feel  was  dishearten^.  Reenforced  by  John 

^nd  he  offered  to  pay  you  to  come  like  a  wounded  bird.  Send  up  a  charge  o’  Cameron  and  James  Rutledge,  he  had  suc- 
>re  and  burn  this  house  and  run  Traylor  buckshot  if  you  keer  to,  but  don’t  preach  ceeded  in  driving  them  away  before  they 
it  of  the  county,  didn’t  he?”  .\be  asked,  no  more  sermons  to  me.  It’s  jest  a  waste  could  steal  whisky  enough  to  get  drunk. 
“Hedid— yes.suh —  But  they  had  thrown 

•  sure  did,”  answered  many  of  his  goods  into 

^ 

*  ■  ‘  “We’ve  got  to  hurry 

up  and  get  Abe  into 
the  legislature,  or  this 
community  can’t  last. 
We’ve  got  to  have 
some  way  to  move 
things.” 

None  of  their 
friends  had  come  out 
to  them,  and  only  one 
letter  from  home  had 
reached  the  cabin 
since  April. 

Late  that  autumn, 
a  baby  boy  arrived  in 
their  home.  Mrs. 
Lukins,  Mrs.  Waddell 
and  Mrs.  Kelso  came 
to  help,  and  one  or  the 
other  of  them  did  the 
nursing  and  cooking 
while  Sarah  was  in 
bed,  and  for  a  little 
time  thereafter.  The 

Tte  speecL  was  a  modeat,  atraiglitlorward  declaration  coming  of  the  baby 

r  L‘  *  •  1  was  a  comfort  to  this 

of  hia  pnnciplea. 

prairies.  Joe  and 

lows:  o’  breath.  I  reckon  we’re  all  on  the  Betsy  asked  their  father  in  whispers,  while 
have  moanah’s’  bench.’  .  Sarah  was  lying  sick,  where  the  baby  had 

;:ame  “When  they  had  come  down  out  of  the  come  from, 
lom-  tree-tops,  not  one  of  them  could  stand  on  “I  don’t  know,”  he  answered, 

come  his  legs  for  a  little  whde.  “Don’t  you  know?”  Joe  asked  with  a 

>mise  “The  gentleman  of  the  sorrowful  voice  look  of  wonder. 

citi-  and  the  broken  spirit  said:  “No,  sir,  I  don’t — that’s  honest,”  said 

reak-  “  ‘  ’Pears  like  I’ll  have  to  be  tuk  down  an’  Samson.  “But  there’s  some  that  say  they 
and  put  together  again.’  come  on  the  back  of  a  big  crane,  and  at  the 

a  the  “They  were  as  meek  as  shepherd  pups  right  home  the  ol’  crane  lights  and  dumps 
The  when  they  limped  to  the  cabin,  washed  on  ’em  off,  just  as  gentle  as  he  can.” 
them  the  stand  by  the  doorside,  and  went  in  “I  guess  it  scairt  my  mother  so  it  made 

ayed  to  breakfast.  After  they  had  eaten,  the  her  sick  when  the  ol’  crane  come,”  said 
said:  minister  prayed  some  more  and  rode  Joe. 

ccept  away  with  them.”  That  day  Joe  confided  to  Betsy  that  Ln 

not.  It  is  recorded  later  in  the  diary  that  the  his  opinion  the  baby  didn’t  amount  to 
pews  rude  shepherd  of  the  prairies  worked  with  much, 
other  these  men  on  their  farms  for  weeks,  until  “Why?”  Betsy  asked, 

goin’  he  had  brought  them  into  the  fold.  “Can’t  talk,  or  play  with  any  one,  or  do 
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anything  but  just  make  a  noise  like  a 
squirrel.  Nobody  can  do  anything  but 
whisper  an’  go  round  on  his  tiptoes.” 

“He’s  our  Uttle  brother  and  we  must  love 
him,”  said  Betsy. 

“Yes;  we’ve  both  got  to  love  him,”  said 
Joe.  “But  it’s  worse  than  pickin’  up  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  wisht  he’d  gone  to  some  other 
house.” 

That  day  Sarah  woke  from  a  dream  with 
tears  flowing  down  her  cheeks.  She  found 
the  little  lad  standing  by  her  pillow  looking 
very  troubled.  He  kissed  her  and 
whispered:  “God  help  us  all  and  make  His 
face  to  shine  upon  us.” 

There  is  a  letter  from  Sarah  to  her 
brother  dated  May  10,  1833,  in  which  she 
sums  up  the  effect  of  all  this,  and  some 
months  of  history,  in  the  words  that 
follow: 

The  Lord  has  given  us  a  new  son.  I  have 
lived  through  the  ordeal — thanks  to  His  good¬ 
ness — and  am  strong  again.  The  coming  of 
the  baby  has  reconciled  us  to  the  loss  of  our 
old  friends  as  much  as  anything  could.  It  has 
made  this  little  home  dear  to  us  and  proved  the 
quality  of  our  new  friends.  Nothing  is  too 
much  for  them  to  do.  I  don’t  wonder  that 
Abe  Lincoln  has  so  much  confidence  in  the 
{leople  of  this  country.  They  are  sound  at 
heart,  both  the  Northerners  and  the  Southern¬ 
ers;  though  some  of  the  latter  that  we  see  here 
are  awfully  ignorant  and  prejudiced.  We  have 
had  wonderful  fun  with  the  children  since  the 
baby  was  bom.  It  has  been  like  a  play  or  a 
story-book  to  hear  the  talk  of  Joe  and  Betsy. 
She  loves  to  play  mother  to  this  wonderful  new 
doll  and  is  quite  a  help  to  me.  Harrj'  Needles 
is  getting  over  his  disappointment.  He  goes 
down  to  the  store  often  to  sit  with  .\be  and 
Jack  Kelso  and  hear  them  talk.  He  anff  Sam¬ 
son  are  getting  deeply  interested  in  politics. 
Abe  lets  Harry  read  the  books  that  he  borrows 
from  Major  Stuart  of  Springfield.  The  boy  is 
bent  on  being  a  lawyer  and  improving  his 
mind.  Samson  found  him  the  other  day  mak¬ 
ing  a  spieech  to  the  horses  and  to  poor  Sambo 
out  in  the  bam.  Bim  Kelso  also  writes  to  her 
mother  that  she  is  very  happy  in  her  new  home, 
but  there  is  something  between  the  lines  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  she  is  trying  to  put  a 
good  face  on  a  bad  matter.  What  a  peril  it  is 
to  be  young,  pretty,  and  a  girl!  Berr>’  and 
Lincoln  have  got  a  license  and  are  selling  liquor 
in  their  store,  but  nobody  thinks  anything  of 
that  here.  Abe  has  b^n  appointed  jxist- 
master.  Every  time  he  leaves  the  store  he 
takes  the  letters  in  his  hat  and  delivers  them  as 
he  gets  a  chance.  We  have  named  the  new 
baby  Samuel. 

firm  of  Lincoln  and  Berry  had  not 
A  prospered.  After  they  had  got  their  li¬ 
cense,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse  with 
them.  Mr.  Berry,  who  handled  the  liquors, 
kept  himself  in  a  genial  state  of  inebriation 
and  sat  in  smiles  and  loud  calico  talking  of 
gold-mines  and  hidden  treasure.  Jack 
Kelso  said  that  optimism  and  whisky  led 
naturally  to  the  armchair,  the  bed  of  ease, 
and  the  gold-mines  of  dreamland. 

“And  to  bankruptcy,”  Abe  added. 
“They  make  a  man  so  rich  that  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  vulgar  details 
of  trade.” 

“And  even  the  demands  of  honesty  are 
beneath  his  notice,”  said  Kelso. 

The  addition  of  liquors  to  his  stock  at¬ 
tracted  some  rather  tough  characters  to 
the  store.  One  of  them,  who  had  driven 
some  women  out  of  it  with  profanity,  was 
collared  by  Abe,  conducted  out  of  the 
door  and  thrown  upon  the  grass,  where  his 
face  was  rubbed  with  smai  tweed  imtil  he 
yelled  for  mercy.  After  that,  the  rough 
type  of  drinking  man  chose  his  words  with 


some  care  in  the  store  of  Berry  and  Lincoln. 

One  evening  of  that  summer,  Abe  came 
to  the  Traylors  with  a  letter  in  his  hat  for 
Sarah. 

“How’s  busmess?”  Samson  asked. 

“Going  to  p>eter  out,  I  reckon,”  Abe  an¬ 
swered  with  a  sorrowful  look.  “It  will 
leave  me  badly  in  debt.  I  wanted  some¬ 
thing  that  would  give  me  a  chance  for  study 
and  I  got  it.  By  jing!  It  looks  as  if  I  was 
going  to  have  years  of  study  trying  to  get 
over  it.  I’ve  gone  and  jumped  into  a  mill¬ 
pond  to  get  out  of  the  rain.  I’d  better 
have  gone  to  Harvard  College  and  walked 
all  the  way.  Have  you  got  any  work  to 
give  me?  You  know  I  can  split  rails  about 
as  fast  as  the  next  man,  and  I’ll  take  my 
pay  in  wheat  and  corn.” 

“You  may  give  me  all  the 'time  you  can 
spend  outside  the  store,”  said  Samson. 

'  I  ''HAT  evening  they  had  a  talk  about  the 
whisky  business,  its  relation  to  the 
character  of  Eliphalet  Biggs,*  and  to  sundry 
infractions  of  law  and  order  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Samson  had  declared  that  it  was 
wrong  to  sell  liquor. 

“All  that  kind  of  thing  can  safely  be  left 
to  the  common  sense  of  our  people,”  said 
Abe.  “The  remedy  is  education,  not 
revolution.  Slowly  the  people  will  have 
set  down  all  the  items  in  the  ledger  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  that  passes  from  sire  to  son. 
By  and  by  some  generation  will  strike  a 
balance.  That  may  not  come  in  a  hundred 
years.  Soon  or  late,  the  majority  of  the 
people  will  reach  a  reckoning  with  John 
Barleycorn.  If  there’s  too  much  against 
him,  they  will  act.  You  might  as  well  try 
to  stop  a  glacier  by  building  a  dam  in  front 
of  it.  They  have  opened  an  account  with 
slavery  too.  By  and  by  they’ll  decide  its 
fate.” 

Such  was  his  faith  in  the  common  folk  of 
America,  whose  way  of  learning  and  whose 
love  of  the  right  he  knew  as  no  man  has 
known  it. 

In  this  connection,  the  New  Englander 
wrote  in  his  diar>':  “He  has  spent  his  boy¬ 
hood  in  the  South  and  his  young  manhood 
in  the  North.  He  has  studied  the  East 
and  lived  in  the  West.  He  is  the  people — 
I  sometimes  think — and  about  as  slow  to 
make  up  his  mind.  As  Isaiah  says:  ‘He 
does  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes, 
neither  reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his 
ears.’  Abe  has  to  think  about  it.” 

Many  days  thereafter,  Abe  and  Harry 
and  Samson  were  out  in  the  woods  splitting 
rails  and  making  firewood.  Abe  always 
took  his  book  with  him  and  read  aloud  to 
Harry  and  Samson  in  the  noon-hour.  He 
liked  to  read  aloud  and  thought  that  he 
remembered  better  what  he  had  read  with 
both  eye  and  ear  taking  it  in. 

One  day,  while  they  were  at  work,  Pol¬ 
lard  Simmons  came  out  to  them  and  said 
that  John  Calhoun  wanted  Abe  to  be  as¬ 
sistant  surveyor  for  the  coimty. 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  survey,”  said 
Abe. 

“But  I  reckon  you  can  learn  it,”  Sim¬ 
mons  answered.  “You’re  purty  quick  to 
learn.” 

Abe  thought  a  moment.  Calhoun  was  a 
Democrat. 

“Would  I  have  to  sacrifice  any  of  my 
principles?”  he  asked. 

“Nary  a  one,”  said  Simmons. 

“Then  I’ll  try  and  see  if  I  can  get  the 
hang  of  it,”  Abe  declared.  “I  reckon 
Menton  Graham  could  help  me.” 


“Three  dollars  a  day  is  not  to  be  snw^ 
at,”  said  Sinunons. 

“No,  sir— not  if  you  can  get  it  honest- 
but  it  don’t  seem  as  if  that  was  possible-I 
the  sum  looks  so  big  to  me,”  .\be  answered. 
“I’m  not  so  careless  with  my  sneezing  as 
some  men.  Once  when  Eb  Zane  was  out 
on  the  Ohio  in  a  rowboat,  Mike  Fink  the 
river  pirate  got  after  him.  Eb  had  a  ten- 
dollar  gold  piece  in  his  pocket.  For  fear 
that  he  would  be  captured  he  claj^  it 
into  his  mouth.  Eb  was  a  good  oarsman 
and  got  away.  He  was  no  sooner  out  of 
danger  than  he  fetched  a  sneeze  and  blew 
the  gold  piece  into  the  river,  .\fter  that 
he  used  to  say  that  he  had  sneezed  himself 
poor  and  that  if  he  had  a  million  dollars  it 
wouldn’t  bother  him  to  sneeze  ’em  away. 
Sneezing  is  a  form  of  dissipation  which  has 
not  cost  me  a  cent,  so  far,  and  I  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  yield  to  it.” 

Immediately  after  that  .\be  got  Flint 
and  Gibson’s  treatise  on  surveying  and  be¬ 
gan  to  study  it  day  and  night  under  the  eye 
of  the  kindly  schoolmaster.  In  about  su 
weeks  he  had  “got  the  hang  of  the  art.” 
He  had  grown  thin  and  pale  with  night 
work  when  he  reported  for  duty, 

IN  APRIL  Abe  wrote  another  address  to 
the  voters  announcing  that  he  was  again 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature. 
Late  that  month  Harry  walked  with  him 
to  Pappsville,  where  a  crow  d  had  assembled 
to  attend  a  public  sale.  When  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  had  finished,  Abe  made  his  first 
stump  speech.  A  drunken  man  tried  to 
divert  attention  to  himself  by  sundry  in¬ 
terruptions.  Harry  asked  him  to  be  quiet, 
whereupon  the  ruffian  and  a  friend  pitched 
upon  the  boy  and  began  to  handle  him 
roughly.  Abe  jumped  down,  rushed  into 
the  crowd,  seized  the  chief  offender  and 
raising  him  off  his  feet  flung  him  into  the 
air.  He  hit  the  ground  in  a  heap,  some 
four  yards  from  where  Abe  stood.  The 
latter  resumed  his  place  and  went  on  with 
his  speech.  The  crowd  cheered  him  and 
there  was  no  further  disturbance  at  that 
meeting.  The  speech  was  a  rnod^t, 
straightforw-ard  declaration  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples.  W’hen  he  was  leaving,  several 
voices  called  for  a  story.  Abe  raised  a 
great  laugh  with  a  humorous  anecdote  in 
which  he  imitated  the  dialect  and  man¬ 
ners  of  a  Kentucky  backwoodsman.  They 
kept  him  on  the  auctioneer’s  block  for  half 
an  hour  telling  the  wise  and  curious  folk¬ 
tales,  of  which  he  knew  so  many.  He  had 
won  the  crowd  by  his  principles,  his  humor 
and  good  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  braw 
and  decisive  exhibi  tion  of  his  great  st  rength. 

Abe  and  Harry^  went  to  a  number  of 
settlements  in  the  county  with  a  like  resi^, 
save  that  no  more  violence  was 
At  one  place  there  were  men  in  the  crowd 
who  knew  Harry’s  record  in  the  wM. 
They  called  on  him  for  a  speech.  He 
sp>oke  on  the  need  of  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  in  Sangamon  County,  and  the  a^ 
dience  hailed  him  as  a  coming  man.  Abe 
and  he  were. often  seen  together  in  those 
days.  ,. 

In  New  Salem  they  were  called  the  dis¬ 
appointed  lovers.  It  was  known  mere 
that  Abe  was  very  fond  of  .Ann  Rutledge, 
although  he  had  not  as  yet  openly  con¬ 
fessed  to  any  one — not  even  to 
there  being  no  show  of  hope  for  ma 
Arm  was  deeply  in  love  with  John  "ciN 
— the  genial,  handsome  and  succes^ 
yoimg  Irishman.  The  affair  had  reached 
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A  Jay  or  two  later  Al>e  and 
Harry  went  to  Springfield. 


the  stage  of  frankness,  of  an  open  discus-  meadows,  and  if  I  don’t  bring  you  back  “There’ll  be  one  next  mail  if  I  have  to 
sion  of  plans,  of  fond  affection,  expressing  laughing,  you  may  call  me  no  prophet.”  write  it  myself,”  Abe  said  one  morning  in 
itself  in  caresses  quite  indifferent  to  ^  the  event  passed.  October  as  he  went  on. 

ridicule.  Harry  travel^  about  with  .\be  a  good  To  Harry  Needles,  who  was  with  him 

For  Ann  it  had  been  like  warm  sunlight  deal  that  summer,  “electioneering,”  as  that  morning,  he  said:  “I  wonder  why  that 
00  the  growing  rose.  She  was  neater  in  they  called  it,  from  farm  to  farm.  Sam-  fellow  don’t  write  to  Ann.  I  couldn’t  be- 
dress,  lovelier  in  form  and  color,  more  son  and  Sarah  regarded  the  association  as  a  lieve  that  he  was  fooling  her,  but  now  it 
graceful  in  movement,  and  sweeter-voiced  good  school  for  the  boy,  who  had  a  taste  for  looks  as  if  he  was  killing  her;  and  every 
than  ever  she  had  been.  It  is  the  old  way  politics,  .^be  used  to  go  into  the  fields  other  day  I  have  to  deliver  a  blow  that 
that  nature  has  of  preparing  the  young  to  with  the  men  whose  favor  he  sought,  and  makes  her  a  little  paler  and  thiimer.  It 
come  out  upon  the  stage  of  real  life  and  to  bend  his  long  back  over  a  scythe  or  a  hurts  me  like  smashing  a  finger-n^.  I 
act  in  its  moving  scenes.  Abe  manfully  cradle,  and  race  them  playfully  across  a  wonder  what  has  happened  to  McNeil.” 
give  them  his  best  wishes,  and  when  he  field  of  grain,  cutting  a  wider  swath  than  The  mail-stage  was  late  that  evening, 
spoke  of  Ann  it  was  done  very  tenderly,  any  other  and  alwa3rs  holding  the  lead.  As  it  had  not  come  at  nine,  Mr.  Hill  went 
The  look  of  sadness,  which  all  had  noted  in  Every  man  was  out  of  breath  at  the  end  of  home  and  left  .Abe  in  the  store  to  wait  for 
his  moments  of  abstraction,  deepened  his  swath  and  needed  a  few  minutes  for  his  mail.  The  stage  arrived  a  few  minutes 
and  often  covered  his  face  with  its  veil,  recuperation.  That  gave  Abe  a  chance  later.  It  came,  as  usual,  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
That  is  another  way  that  nature  has  of  for  his  statement  of  the  county’s  needs  and  a  thunder  of  wheels  and  hoofs,  mingled 

Eng  the  young.  For  these  the  roses  and  his  plan  for  satisfying  them.  He  had  with  the  crack  of  the  lash,  the  driver  saving 
alien  and  only  the  thorns  remain,  met  and  talked  with  a  majority  of  the  his  horses  for  this  little  display  of  pride  and 
They  are  not  lured;  they  seem  to  be  driven  voters  before  the  campaign  end^  in  his  pomp  on  arriving  at  a  village.  Abe  ex- 
to  their  tasks;  but  for  all,  soon  or  late,  her  election  in  August.  Those  travels  about  amined  the  small  bundle  of  letters  and 
method  changes.  the  county  had  been  a  source  of  education  newspapers  which  the  driver  had  left  with 

On  a  beautiful  morning  of  June,  1834,  to  the  candidate  and  the  voters.  him.  Then  he  opened  one  of  the  latter 

John  McNeil  left  the  viUage.  .Abe  Lin-  .At  odd  times  that  summer  he  had  been  and  sat  down  to  read  the  news  in  the  fire- 

cob,  Harry,  Samson,  Sarah,  Jack  Kelso,  surveying  a  new  road  with  Harry  Needles  light.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the 
wd  his  wife  stood  with  the  Rutledges  in  for  his  helper.  In  September  they  resumed  door  opened  softly  and  Ann  Rutledge 
ihe  dooryard  of  the  tavern  when  he  rode  their  work  upon  it,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  entered.  The  postmaster  was  not  aware 
He  was  going  back  to  his  home  in  Salem,  and  .Abe  began  to  carry  the  letters  of  her  presence  until  she  touched  his  arm. 
far  East  to  return  in  the  autumn  and  in  his  hat  again.  Every  day  .Ann  was  look-  “Please  give  me  a  letter,”  she  said. 

Ann  his  bride.  The  girl  wept  as  if  ing  for  him  as  he  came  by  in  the  dim  light  “Sit  down,  .Ann,”  said  he,  very  gently, 
^  heart  would  break,  when  he  turned  far  of  the  early  morning  on  his  way  to  work,  as  he  placed  a  chair  in  the  fire-glow.  She 
doTO  the  road  and  waved  his  hand  to  her.  “Anything  for  me?”  she  would  ask.  took  it.  turning  toward  him  with  a  look  of 

“Oh,  my  pretty  lass!  Do  you  not  hear  “No  mail  in  since  I  saw  you,  .Ann,”  was  fear  and  hope.  Then  he  added:  “I’m  sorry. 
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it — and  give  your  poor  heart  a  rest,  tellect  up  to  its  last  session.  Then  we  got  asked  Harry  to  go  with  him  on  this  in- 
Hasn’t  he  written  you  this  sununer?”  a  bill  through  for  local  improvements  and  portant  mission  and  help  to  choose  the 

“Not  since  July  tenth,”  she  answered,  the  governor  has  approved  the  appropria-  goods  and  direct  the  tailoring,  for  it 
Then  she  confided  to  Abe  the  fact  that  her  tion.  Suddenly  we  discovered  that  there  seemed  to  him  a  highly  serious  enter- 
lover  had  told  her  before  he  went  away  was  no  money  in  the  treasury.  But  Sam-  prise. 

that  his  name  was  not  McNeil,  but  McNa- .  son  Traylor  has  offered  to  buy  an  issue  of  “It’s  a  difficult  problem,”  said  .Abe 
mar;  that  he  had  changed  his  name  to  keep  bonds  of  the  amount  of  fifteen  dollars.”  “given  a  big  man  and  a  small  sum  and  the 
clear  of  his  family  until  he  had  made  a  “I’m  glad  to  hear  you  declare  in  favor  of  large  amount  of  respectability  that’s  de- 
success;  that  he  had  gone  East  to  get  his  external  improvements,”  said  Kelso,  sired.  We  mustn’t  make  a  mistake.” 
father  and  mother  and  bring  them  back  “We’ve  all  been  too  much  absorbed  by  They  got  a  ride  part  of  the  way  with  a 
with  him.  Lastly  she  came  to  the  thing  internal  improvements.  You’re  on  the  farmer  going  home  from  Rutledge’s  mill, 
that  worried  her  most — the  suspicion  of  right  trail,  Abe.  You’ve  been  thinking  of  “Our  appropriation  is  only  fifteen  dol- 
her  father  and  mother:  '  the  public  ear  and  too  little  of  the  public  lars,”  said  .Abe  as  they  came  in  si^t  of 

“They  say  that  nobody  but  a  liar  would  eye.  We  must  show  some  respect  for  both.”  “the  big  village”  on  a  warm  bright  day 
live  with  a  false  name,”  Aim  told  him.  “Sometimes  I  think  that  comely  dress  late  in  October.  “Of  course,  I  can’t  ex- 
“They  say  that  he  probably  had  a  wife  ought  to  go  with  comely  diction,”  said  pect  to  make  myself  look  like  the  ftesi- 
when  he  came  here — that  this  is  why  he  Abe.  “But  that’s  a  thing  you  can’t  learn  dent  of  the  United  States  with  such  a  sum 
don’t  write  to  me.”  in  books.  There’s  no  grammarian  of  the  but  I  want  to  look  like  a  respectable  dti- 

Then  after  a  little  silence,  she  pleaded:  language  of  dress.  Then  I’m  so  big  and  zen  of  the  United  States,  if  that  is  possible. 
“You  don’t  think  that,  do  you,  Abe?”  awkward.  It’s  rather  a  hopeless  prob-  I’ll  give  the  old  .Abe  and  fifteen  dollars  to 
“No,”  said  the  latter,  giving  her  the  lem.”  boot  for  a  new  one,  and  we’ll  see  what 

advantage  of  every  doubt.  “John  did  a  “You’re  in  good  company,”  Kelso  comes  of  it.” 

foolish  thing,  but  we  must  not  condenm  assured  him.  “Nature  guards  her  best  Springfield  had  been  rapidly  changing 
him  without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  men  with  some  sort,  of  singularity  not  It  was  still  small  and  crude,  but  some  of 
The  young  often  do  foolish  things,  and  attractive  to  others.  Often  she  makes  the  best  standards  of  civilization  had  been 
sickness  would  account  for  his  silence,  them  odious  with  conceit  or  deformity  or  set  up  in  that  community.  Families  of 
But,  whatever  the  facts  are,  you  mustn’t  let  dumbness  or  garrulity.  Dante  was  such  wealth  and  culture  in  the  East  had  sent 
yourself  be  slain  by  disappointment.  It  a  poor  talker  that  no  one  would  ever  ask  their  sons  and  a  share  of  their  capital  to 
isn’t  fair  to  your  friends.  John  McNamar  him  to  dinner.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  I  this  little  metropolis  of  the  land  of  plenty, 
may  be  the  best  man  in  the  world,  still,  the  presiune,  his  muse  would  have  been  sa^y  to  go  into  business.  The  Edwardses  in 
fact  remains  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  good  crippled  by  indigestion.  If  you  had  been  a  their  fine  top-boots  and  ruffled  shirts  were 
world  even  if  he  were  not  in  it;  and  I  reckon  gd^  dancer  and  a  lady’s  favorite,  I  wonder  theie.  So  were  certain  of  the  Ridgleys  of 
there’d  be  lots  of  men  whose  love  would  be  if  you  would  have  studied  Kirkham,  and  Maryland — well  -  knowm  and  successful 
worth  having,  too.  You  go  home  and  go  Bums,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Blackstone,  bankers.  The  Logans  and  the  Conklings 
to  sleep  and  stop  worrying.  Arm.  You’ll  and  Greenleaf,  and  the  science  of  survey-  and  the  Stuarts,  who  had  won  reputations 
get  that  letter  one  of  these  days.”  ing,  and  been  elected  to  the  legislature.  I  at  the  bar  before  they  arrived,  were  now 

A  day  or  two  later  Abe  and  Harry  went  wonder  if  you  could  even  have  whipped  settled  in  Springfield.  Handsome,  well- 
to  Springfield.  Their  reason  for  the  trip  Jack  .Armstrong.”  groomed  horses  in  silver-mounted  harness, 

lay  in  a  talk  between  the  postmaster  and  “Or  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Bill  drawing  carriages  that  shone  “so  you  could 
Jack  Kelso  the  night  before,  as  they  sat  by  Berry,  and  acquired  a  national  debt,  or  see  your  face  in  them,”  to  quote  from  .Abe 
the  latter’s  fireside.  saved  my  imperiled  coimtry  in  the  war  with  again,  were  on  its  streets. 

“I’ve  been  living  where  there  was  no  one  Black  Hawk,”  Abe  laughed.  “My  conscience!  What  a  lot  of  jingling 

to  find  fault  with  my  parts  of  speech  or  In  the  matter  of  dress  the  postmaster  and  high-stepping  there  is  here  in  the 
with  the  parts  of  my  legs  which  were  not  had  great  confidence  in  the  taste  and  street  and  on  the  sidewalk  I”  said  Abe  as 
decently  covered,”  said  Abe.  “The  sock  knowledge  of  his  young  friend  Harry  they  came  into  the  village.  “I  reckon 
district  of  my  person  has  been  without  Needles,  whose  neat  appearance  Abe  re-  there’s  a  mile  of  gold  watch-chains  in  this 
representation  in  the  legislature  of  my  in-  garded  with  serious  admiration.  So  he  crowd.” 


XUH 


A  MAN  fc 


A  public  sale  was  on  and  the  walks  were  the  glittering  detaib  that  surrounded  the  tonish  anybody.  He  don’t  want  to  look 

thronged.  Women  in  fine  silks  and  milli-  person  of  EU.  like  a  beggar  or  a  millionaire.  Just  put 

nfry  men  in  tall  beaver  hats,  broadcloth  “Come  in,”  urged  the  genial  proprietor  him  down  for  a  hard-working  man  of  good 
and 'fine  linen  touched  elbows  with  the  of  the  Emporium.  “I  vould  like  to  show  intentions  who  is  badly  in  debt.’  ” 

lialry  rough-clad  men  of  the  prairies  and  you  my  goots  and  introduce  you  to  my  That  ended  all  argument.  The  suit  of 

their  worn  wives  in  old-fashioned  bormets  brudder.”  blue  jeans  was  ordered  and  the  measures 

and  faded  coats.  They  went  in  and  met  his  brother,  and  taken.  As  they  were  about  to  go,  Eli  said: 

The  two  New  Salem  men  stopped  and  had  their  curiosity  satisfied  as  to  the  look  “I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  haf  seen  Bim 
studied  a  big  sign  in  Kelso  der  (^der  day 

front  of  a  large  store  in  St.  Louis.  I  haf 


AIm  took  tke  stage  {or  tke  capital  at  Rutledge's  door,  wWere 
all  ^  TillagB  kad  asaemkled  to  kid  kim  good-ky. 
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invited  to  go  down  there  and  visit  the  girl. 

I  reckon  we’d  better  say  nothing  to  any 
(Mie  of  what  we  have  heard  at  present.” 

They  reached  New  Salem  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  went  into  Rutledge’s 
bam  and  lay  down  on  the  haymow  be¬ 
tween  two  buffalo  hides  until  morning 

CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

Which  Continues  the  Romance  of  Abe  and 
Ann  until  the  former  Leaves  New  Salem  to 
Begin  His  Work  in  the  Legislature.  Also  it 
Describes  the  Coloneling  of  Peter  Lukins. 

The  next  day  after  his  return  Abe  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  for  Ann.  She  had 
come  to  the  store  on  the  arrival  of  the 
stage,  taken  her  letter  and  run  home  wnth 
it.  That  Saturday’s  stage  brought  the 
new  suit  of  clothes  from  Springfield.  Sun¬ 
day  morning  Abe  put  it  on  and  walked 
over  to  Kelk)’s.  Sirs.  Kelso  was  sweep¬ 
ing  the  cabin. 

“We  shall  have  to  stand  outside  a  mo¬ 
ment,”  said  Jack.  “I  have  an  inap- 
peasable  hatred  of  brooms — a  lance  in  the 
hand  of  the  Black  Knight  is  not  more  ter¬ 
rible  than  a  broom  in  the  hand  of  a  right¬ 
eous  woman.  I  had  to  flee  from  the  ‘Life 
and  Adventures  of  Duncan  Campbell’ 
when  I  saw  the  broom  flashing  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.” 

He  stepped  to  the  door  and  said: 
tmce,  madam!  Here  is  the  Honorable 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  new  suit.” 

Mrs.  Kelso  came  out-of-doors,  and  she 
and  her  husband  surveyed  the  tall  young 
postmaster. 

“Well,  it  is  at  least  sufficient,”  said  Kelso. 
“The  coat  ought  to  be  a  little  longer.” 

“It  will  be  long  enough  b  fore  I  get 
another,”  said  Abe. 

“It  is  not  what  one  would  call  an  elegant 
suit;  but  it’s  all  right,”  Kelso  added. 

“The  fact  is,  elegance  and  I  wouldn’t 
get  along  well  together,”  Abe  answered. 
“It  would  be  like  going  into  partnership 
with  Bill  Berry.” 

“Next  month  you’ll  be  off  at  the  capital 
and  we  shall  be  going  to  Tazewell  County,” 
said  Kelso. 

“To  Tazewell  County!” 
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“Aye.  It’s  a  changing  world!  I’ve  got 
you  launched.  Soon  we  shall  be  going, 
but  we  shall  keep  watch  of  you.  I  have 
some  work  to  do  for  the  governor.  Next 
summer  we  shall  be  going  up  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  We  shall  try  the  fishing  on  some 
of  the  streams  that  come  down  from  the 
north.  There  the  speckled  trout  springs 
his  bow  and  leaps  out  of  water.” 

“I’m  sorry  you’re  leaving  here,”  said 
Abe.  “You  must  always  let  me  know  where 
to  find  you.” 

“Aye!  Many  a  night  you  and  I  shall 
hear  the  cock  crowing,  my  friend.” 

IT  WAS  an  Indian-summer  day  of  the 
first  week  in  November.  That  after¬ 
noon  .\be  went  to  the  tavern  and  asked 
.\nn  to  walk  to  the  Traylors’  with  him. 
She  seemed  to  be  glad  to  go.  She  was  not 
the  cheerful,  quick -foot^,  rosy -cheeked 
.\nn  cf  old.  Her  face  was  pale,  her  eyes 
dull  and  listless,  her  step  slow.  Neither 
spoke  until  they  had  passed  the  Miller 
cabin  and  were  come  to  the  open  fields. 

“I  hope  your  letter  brought  good  news,” 
said  Abe. 

“It  was  very  short,”  .\im  answered. 
“He  took  a  fever  in  Ohio,  was  sick  there 
four  weeks  and  then  he  went  home.  In 
two  months  he  never  wrote  a  word  to  me. 
.\nd  this  one  was  only  a  little  bit  of  a  letter, 
with  no  love  in  it.  I  don’t  believe  he  will 
ever  come  back.  I  don’t  think  he  cares 
for  me  now,  or  perhaps  he  is  married.  I 
don’t  know.  I’m  not  going  to  cry  about  it 
any  more.  I  can’t.  I’ve  no  more  tears  to 
shed.  I’ve  given  him  up.” 

“Then  I  reckon  the  time  has  come  for 
me  to  tell  you  what  is  on  my  heart,”  said 
.\be.  “I  love  you,  .\nn.  I  have  loved 
you  for  years.  I  would  have  told  you  long 
ago,  but  I  could  not  make  myself  believe 
that  I  was  good  enough  for  you.  I  love 
you  so  much,  that  if  you  can  only  be  happy 
with  John  McNamar,  I  will  pray  to  God 
that  he  may  turn  out  to  be  a  good  and 
faithful  man  and  come  back  and  keep  his 
promise.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  kind  of  awe 
in  her  face. 

“Oh,  Abe!”  she  whispered.  “I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  men  were  all  bad 


but  my  father.  I  was  wrong.  I  did  not 
think  of  you!” 

“Men  are  mostly  good,”  said  .\be. 
“But  it’s  very  easy  to  misunderstand  thenL 
In  my  view,  it’s  quite  likely  that  John 
McNamar  is  better  than  you  think  him.  I 
want  you  to  be  fair  to  John.  If  you  con¬ 
clude  that  you  can  not  be  happy  with  him 
give  me  a  chance.  I  would  do  my  best  to 
bring  back  the  joy  of  the  old  days.  Som^ 
times  I  think  I  am  going  to  do  something 
worth  while.  Sometimes  I  think  that  I 
can  see  my  way  pretty  far  ahead,  and  it 
looks  very  pleasant ;  and  you,  .\nn,  are  al¬ 
ways  walking  beside  me  in  it.” 

They  proceeded  in  silence  for  a  moment. 
A  great  flock  of  wild  pigeons  darkened  the 
sky  above  them  and  filled  it  with  the  whin 
of  their  wings.  The  young  man  and  wo¬ 
man  stopped  to  look  up  at  them. 

“They  are  going  south,”  said  .\be.  “It’s 
a  sign  of  bad  weather.” 

They  stood  talking  for  a  little  time. 

“I’m  glad  they  halted  us,  for  we  have 
not  far  to  go,”  Abe  remarked.  “Before 
we  take  another  step  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  some  hope  to  live  on— just  a  little 
straw  of  hope.” 

“You  are  a  wonderful  man,  .\be,”  srid 
Arm,  touched  by  his  appeal.  “My  father 
says  that  you  are  going  to  be  a  great  man!” 

“I  can  not  hold  out  any  such  hope  to 
you,”  Abe  answered.  “I’m  rather  ignorant, 
and  badly  in  debt,  but  I  reckon  that  I  can 
make  a  good  living  and  give  you  a  com¬ 
fortable  home.  Don’t  you  think,  taking 
me  just  as  I  am,  you  could  care  for  me  a 
little?” 

“Yes;  sometimes  I  think  I  could  love 
you,  Abe,”  she  answered.  “I  do  not  love 
you  yet,  but  I  may— some  time.  I  really 
want  to  love  you.” 

“That  is  aU  I  can  ask  now,”  said  .\be  as 
they  went  on.  “Do  you  hear  from  Bim 
Kelso?” 

“I  have  not  heard  from  her  since  June.” 

“I  wish  you  would  write  to  her  and  tell 
her  that  I  am  thinking  of  going  down  to  St 
Louis  and  that  I  would  like  to  go  and  see 
her.” 

“I’ll  write  to  her  to-morrow,”  said  .\nn. 

They  had  a  pleasant  visit  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


(oUi,  Wtick  cau.-* 

wlien  late  m  tke  evening  tkey  saw  tlie  ligkted  window  of  tLe  cabin  ahead 
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WTiat  tlie  Home  Town  Tkinks  of 

ALICE.^^.PAUL 


By  Ai 


A  KINDLY  Quaker  named 

Thomas  Moore  appears  t 
to  have  founded  Moores-  h 
town,  New  Jersey,  K 
about  the  same  time  that  Wil-  IL 
Kam  Penn  was  busying  himself  '  jft/ 
h>’ing  out  Philadelphia  a  few  Iff 
miles  away  across  the  Dela-  fU 
ware.  Mr.  Penn’s  town  did  |jj 
nicely  in  point  of  size.  Mr. 

Moore’s  is  prettier  than  Mr.  fl 
Penn’s,  but  has  only  attained'  |l| 
a  population  of  five  thousand 
souk.  Still,  Mr.  Moore’s  town  ||| 
has  produced  Alice  Paul,  the  lu 
tdenlless  leader  of  the  wing  vtl 
militant  of  American  suffragists. 

Maybe  that  evens  things  up.  ^ 

I  asked  Mrs.  L.  atout  this,  n 
She  lives  on  one  of  the  wide,  tran-  \ 
quil,  tree-bordered  streets  of  the 
little  Quaker  town,  up  beyond  the 
Friends’  Meeting-House.  Mrs.  L. 
has  three  lovely  children,  and  has  re 
cently  had  her  drawing-room  done  in 
wistaria  velvet.  On  the  grand  piano 
was  a  bound  volume  of  “The  World’s 
Best  Classical  Pieces.”  and  on  the  shining 
mahogany  table,  “Italian  Painters  since 
Leonardo.” 

The  question  of  .\lice  threw  her  fellow 
townswoman  into  something  bordering 
upon  a  state  of  mind.  She  would  have 


much  preferred  talking  of  Mrs.  Catt  or  the 
lateD<  xtor  Shaw,  and  said  so  frankly. 


Ske  comes  ol  Quaker  stock,  renowned 
lor  its  gentleness,  kut  down  in  Wask- 
ington  tkey  call  ker  **Xke  Temfcle 
Meek,"  and  ker  gold  and  purple  kead- 
quarters,  "^Tkp  Yellow  Perd." 


“The  National  American  Woman  Suf- 

Inge  Association,  which  dates  from  Susan  quarters,  Ihp  Yellow  r'enl. 

B.  Anthony,  emphatically  disapproves  of 

.Mice  and  her  National  Woman’s  Party  had  simply  joined  a  procession  of  women 
ind  their  goings-on,”  said  Mrs.  L.  “Oiir  who  were  taking  a  petition  to  the  Prime 
h’ew  Jersey  Association  has  printed  its  Minister.  We  couldn’t  make  it  out  at  all, 


disavowal  of  any  connection  with  militant 
otthods  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  State. 

U'*  tkinlr  Ai: _ ’ _ _ ,i _ 


but  the  general  impression  seemed  to  be 
that  she  would  far  better  have  kept  to  the 


We  think  that  .Alice’s  picketing  the  White  sidewalk.” 

House  and  annoying  the  Senate,  making  “I  suppose  she  wanted  to  feel  that  she 
Iwnfires  out  of  the  President’s  bwks  and  had  help^  the  Englishwomen,”  I  suggest- 
speeches  was  simply— (Go  outdoors,  Mary,  ed,  “and  after  all,  they  did  get  the  vote 
ind  |Jay  with  your  roller-skates)  out-  over  there  ahead  of  us.” 
f^^us.”  •  “The  Englishwomen  got  the  vot^”_  said 

“Do  her  strenuous  political  activities  Mrs.  L.  with  decision,,  “because  when  war 
*®jrt  her  social  position  in  the  town?”  ,  ^  came  they  stopped  the^ir  militancy.’**^'  ' 
Alice  seldom  comes  home,  and  is  not  the  “But  if  they  hadn’t  been  militanrin  the. 
^  to  care  about  card  parties  and  dances.^  first  place  they  wouldn’t  have  be^  able 
Her  id«i  of  a  good  time  seems  to  be  hun-  to  stop  being  militant,  and  there  wouldn’t' 
ll^-sfnking  in  a  dirty  jail!”  said  Mrs.  L.;  have  been  anything  to  reward',  them  for.” 
but  if  she  were  to  stay  here — after  all,  she  (I’ra, afraid  I  teased  Mrs.  L.  a  little.) 
s  a  Paul,  and  her  family  have  lived  in  the  “At*"  all  evetftsV  Alice  shouldn’t  have 
Paul  homestead  on  Paul  Road  for  genera-  brought  these  _  methods  pyer'  here,”  said 
boos.  Every'  one  has  the  highest  respect  Mr^T"'  L.  “They  hntagDnize  people. 

— and  for  .Alice — personally.”  America  is  different,  and  everything  can 
Has  Alice  ever  made  an  attempt  to  ex-  be  done  through  education  and  persua- 
Pto  her  actions  to  home-town  people?”  siori.” 

Six  years  ago  when  she  came  home  after  A  dear  old  Quaker  lady  a  few  blocks 
baving  served  time  with  the  English  Mili-  away  nearly  wept  at  my  mention  of  Alice. 

Holloway  Jail,”  said  Mrs.  L.,  “I  can  not  talk  about  it; it  is  too  dreadful,” 
held  a  meeting,  and  I  wiU  say  every  she  said.  “Alice  has  chosen  to  fly  in  the 
“b*  in  to^k-n  went.  It  appeared  that  .Alice  face  of  her  religion,  which  bids  us  be  meek. 


erendeen 


and  of  her  country,  which  tells 
us  to  be  law-abiding,  but  I  am 
\  a  friend  of  the  family  and  I  can 
M  not  say  a  word.” 

^  All  over  town  it  was  the 
\i\  same  story,  from  the  grim 
librarian  at  the  dear  little  toy 
'  ia  library  to  the  grocer’s  boy  in 
li  the  more  leading  grocery'.  In 

I  effect,  they  aU  said,  “Friend 
l|  Alice  behaveth  herself  un- 

II  seemly.” 

If  So  I  walked  a  mile  out  of 
Ij  the  town  to  the  'Paul  farm, 
}j  curious  to  see  the  birthplace 
ll§l  and  background  of  America’s 
jjl  leading  suffrage  firebrand. 
f/  The  house  itself,  a  big,  hos- 
V  pitable,  semi-Colonbl  affair, 

'  stood  upon  a  knoll_  in  the  midst 
of  its  hundred  and  sixty  rich 
Jersey  acres.  A  score  of  sheep 
cropp^  the  grass  on  the  rolling 
stretch  of  lawn  that  rolled  down  to 
the  road,  and  reminded  me  of  the 

lawn-mowing  sheep  on  the  White  House 
grounds,  opposite  which  Alice  burned  her 
indignant  “watch-fires,”  alleging  that  the 
absent  President  ought  to  attend  to 
democracy  for  American  women  before 
bothering  about  it  for  various  unpro¬ 
nounceable  other  peoples. 

Within,  it  was  a  real  .American  farm¬ 
house — oil  lamps  and  antlers  and  shells  and 
almanacs,  and  on  the  waU  any  number  of 
blue-grange  ribbons  for  cattle  and  com. 

“Has  thee  had  any  luncheon?”  were  al¬ 
most  Mrs.  Paul’s  first  words,  and  Miss 
Helen’s,  “Thee  must  be  tired  with  such  a 
walk.  I  must  take  thee  back  to  town  in 
the  machine.”  No  wonder  they  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Quakers.  They  make  all  the 
rest  of  us  seem  so  hard  and  ungracious. 

“How  is  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
membership  hereabouts?”  I  asked  Helen. 
Helen  is  younger  and  merrier  than  Alice. 
But  Ihen  she  hasn’t  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  thousand  to  keep  in  hand,  and  an* 
annual  budget  of  some  ninety  thousand 
dollars  to  disburse  in  harassmg  Presidents 
and  senators. 

“It’s  the  hardest  spot  (on  the  map  to  do 
suffrage  work  in,”  <  she  ^id  cheerfuUy — 
“either  kind;  .Alice’^  or  plain.  •  Thee  can 
seie  we  are  all  wretche^y  well-to-do,  we 
dread  anything  disturbing,  even  an  idea.” 

On  the  waU  of  .Alice’s  dignified  old-fash¬ 
ioned  bedroom  is  a  framed  testimonial 
designed  by  Sylvia  Pankhurst  “To  Alice 
Paul,  on  behalf  of  all  the  women  who  wiU 
win. freedom  by  her  bondage,  and  dignity 
by  her  humiliation.” 

“What  did  you  think  of  aU  these  goings- 
on?”  I  asked  Mrs.  Paul.  She  sigh^. 

“Well,  Mr.  Paul  always  used  to  say,  when 
there  was  anything  hard  and  disagreeable 
to  1^  done,  ‘I  bank  on  .Alice’.” 
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Economic  >A^aste 
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Murray  Tiiford  was 

leaning  14)  against  the  cigar 
counter,  and  old  E.  W. — 
Ed  Winters — was  sitting 
in  the  chair  that  had  come 
to  be  known  as  his.  Sim 
Cotter,  who  ran  the  Smokeorium,  was  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  sitting  on  the  high  stool 
he  had  there,  with  one  of  his  feet  on  the 
edge  of  the  shelf  under  the  counter — the 
one  on  which  he  kept  the  pail  of  fine-cut 
chewing — and  the  heel  of  the  other  foot 
caught  over  one  of  the  rungs  of  the  stool. 
B.  Z.  Beeton  had  the  door,  and  he  was  mad. 
He  was  mad  all  through  and  spilling  over. 
Murray  Tiiford  and  the  four  or  five  other 
fellows  had  been  gujdng  him,  and  he  was 
all  stirred  up  and  rampant.  He  was  so 
mad  his  long  thin  nose  was  as  white  as  an 
Easter  lily. 

“Laugh,  then,  you — you  noodles!”  he 
shouted.  “Just  b^use  the  money  powers 
downed  me  eight  times  for  that  city  at¬ 
torneyship  in  this  man’s  town,  you  think 
you  Imow  such  an  all-fired  lot!  You  don’t 
know  what’s  going  on  in  the  world.  You 
loaf  around  here  and  stink  up  the  air  with 
your  tobacco  and —  My  God!  I  tell  you 
it’s  coming!  Laugh — ^you’ll  see!” 

“How  about  that,  Sim?”  Murray  Til- 
ford  drawled.  “Looks  like  B.  Z.  don’t  like 
the  kind  of  smokes  you  been  selling  lately.” 

B.  Z.  Beeton  glared  at  him.  He  was  so 
mad  he  trembled. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Sim  good- 
naturedly;  “maybe  he  refers  to  them  cigar- 
clippings  old  E.  W.  uses.  How  about  it, 
E.  W.?” 

Old  E.  W. — Ed  Winters — grinned,  and 
took  his  old  black  pipe  from  his  mouth 
with  a  hand  that  trembled  with  age. 

“Well,  the  way  you  put  it,  Sim,  it  looks 
as  if  there  might  1^  something  into  it,”  he 
said. 

He  always  said  just  that.  Very 
often  the  talk  ran  hot  and  high  in 
the  Smokeorium,  and  if  Joe  Collins  worked 
himself  white  hot,  and  swore  the  Republic¬ 
ans  were  a  lot  of  dod-rotted  thieves  and  ras¬ 
cals  and  referred  it  to  old  E.  W.,  the  old 
man  always  said,  “Well,  the  way  you  put  it, 
Joe,  it  looks  as  if  there  might  be  something 
into  it.”  And  if  Henry  Jeffers  got  just  as 
angr>',  and  declaimed  that  Joe  Collins 
and  the  Democrats  from  Andrew  Jackson 
down  were  a  horde  of  robbers  and  cut¬ 
throats,  old  E.  W.  would  say,  if  Henry  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him,  “Well,  the  way  you  put  it, 
Henry,  it  looks  as  if  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  into  it.” 

The  only  time  on  record  when  E.  W. 
came  right  out  and  said  more  than  that 
was  when  Jeff  Edmond  argued  in  favor  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the  reap¬ 
pearance  of  the  departed  in  new  bodies  at 


some  later  date.  “The  way  you  put  that, 
Jeff,”  old  E.  W.  sadd,  “blamed  if  I  don’t 
believe  it.”  But  that  was  long  before  B.  Z. 
turned  Socialist. 

“Yes,  you!”  B.  Z.  Beeton  cried,  turning 
on  old  E.  W.  “You,  with  your  everlasting 
‘might  be  something  into  it.’  You’re  one 
of  the  kind  of  men  1  mean.  You  and  mil¬ 
lionaires  and  tramps  and  all  the  loafers. 
Economic  waste,  the  whole  lot  of  you. 
You  eat,  you  smoke,  you  are  clothed,  you 
are  housed,  and  you  don’t  produce  a  dang 
thing.  You  let  Society  toil  and  sweat  and 
work,  and  you  use  iq)  the  product,  and  you 
don’t  produce  your  ^are.” 

He  stopped  to  get  a  breath,  and 
Murray  Tiiford,  grinning,  spoke  up. 
“Now,  I  know  what  them  initials  of 
yours  stand  for,  E.  W.,”  he  said  in  his 
teasing  drawl.  “  ‘E.  W.’  —  Economic 

W’aste.  I  guess  you’re  the  old  original 
Economic  Waster  from  away  back,  ain’t 
you,  E.  W.P” 

Old  E.  W.  turned  his  watery  old  eyes 
toward  Murray.  He  grinned  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  joke. 

“Well,  the  way  you  put  it,  Murray,  it 
looks  as  if  there  might  be  something  into 
it,”  he  said. 

“  ‘Something  into  it’ !  ”  mocked  B.  Z. 
“You  bet  there  is  ‘something  into  it’! 
Here’s  a  man — ”  he  pointed  his  long,  thin 
forefinger  at  E.  W. — “Here’s  a  man  never 
did  an  honest  day’s  work  in  his  life. 
Here’s  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  Eco¬ 
nomic  Waste!”  he  said,  turning  to  Murray 
Tiiford.  “You  hit  it!  It  ought  to  be  his 
name.  What  has  this  man  ever  done  to 
create  food  or  clothing  or  housing?  And 
yet  he  has  eaten,  and  worn  clothes  and  lived 
in  a  house.  I’ll  bet  he  has  not  earned  the 
very  tobacco  he  smokes.  Here  is  a  man 

who  has  lived  seventy  years - ” 

“Seventy-six,”  said  Miuray  Tiiford. 
“Seventy-six  years,”  said  B.  Z.  Beeton, 
annoyed  by  the  interruption,  “and  he  has 
never  contributed  one  honest  day’s  work  to 
the  common  good.  Here  is  a  man  whose 
life  has  been  one  long  sinful  Economic 
W^te.  A  dog  that  turns  a  chum  has 
been  of  more  value  to  the  world.  This 

man  never  works - ” 

“I  drive  the  hearse  once  in  a  while,  B.  Z.,” 
said  old  E.  W.  tremulously. 

B.  Z.  threw  out  his  arms  as  if  that  were 
the  last  straw. 

“Great  guns!”  he  exclaimed.  “He  drives 
the  hearse  once  in  a  while!  He  eats  three 
meals  a  day,  and  wears  clothes,  and  lives 
imder  a  roof,  and  he  drives  the  hearse  once 
in  a  while!  Great  guns!” 

Nobody  said  anything  for  a  minute. 
WTien  it  was  put  that  way  in  such  con¬ 
crete  form,  witli  a  long  bony  finger  point¬ 
ing  straight  at  old  E.  W.,  it  did  look  as  if 


there  might  be  “something  into  it.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  old  E.  W.  was  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  to  choose.  Labor  had  never  been 
his  strong  point.  His  father  had  run  the 
Riverbank  Hotel  before  the  Civil  War,  and 
E.  W.  had  not  been  obliged  to  do  any  work- 
and  when  E.  W.  enlisted,  and  after  a  pleas-’ 
ant  vacation  at  a  training-camp  came  home 
again,  he  did  no  work.  By  the  time  his 
father  died  E.  W.  had  a  pension.  He  was 
never  quite  sure  why  he  got  one,  except 
'  that  old  C.  K.  Beeton,  B.  Z.’s  father,  wasa 
pension  lawyer  and  got  it  for  him.  Some¬ 
how  E.  W'.  felt  that  while  he  was  drawings 
pension  from  the  Government  it  would  be 
wrong  and  ungrateful  to  go  to  work  and 
earn  money — “on  the  side,”  as  it  were— 
so  he  just  did  not  work.  Especially  as  his 
sister  Josie  was  a  widow  and  had  a  spare 
room. 

From  the  time  he  was  sixty  or  so  E.  W.’s 
hang-out  was  the  Rapps’  livery-stable,  and 
on  pleasant  days  he  sat  on  the  pants- 
polished  bench  outside.  On  bad  days  he 
sat  in  the  big  office,  close  to  the  stove.  In 
a  way  he  was  officially  connected  with  the 
livery-stable.  He  was  the  official  hearse- 
driver,  but  Riverbank  was  a  healthy  town 
and  there  were  two  other  hearses,  and 
there  were  months  at  a  time  when  old 
E.  W.  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and 
smoke.  Hearse-driving  in  a  healthy  town 
is  not  a  job  that  overworks  a  man. 

SIM  Cotter,  when  he  opened  his 
Smokeorium,  meant  it  to  be  the  most 
popular  cigar-store  in  Iowa.  ^  He  figured 
that  with  the  bar-rooms  all  dc^,  the  men 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  clubby  place  where 
they  would  be  absolutely  welcome  to  sit  ^ 
smoke;  so  he  put  in  twenty-four  chairs, 
and  two  pool-tables  in  the  back  room,  and 
the  Smokeorium  made  a  hit. 

One  of  the  first  men  to  drop  into  the 
Smokeorium  when  Sim  opened  its  door  was 
old  E.  W.  He  came  in  and  bought  a  pack¬ 
age  of  cigar-clij^ings,  which  was  what  he 
smoked  in  his  old  black  pipe.  He  looked 
the  place  over  and  liked  it.  ^ 

“Right  smart  idee,  Sim,”  he  said  in  his 
crack^,  aged  voice.  “Right  clever  ^ 
tion,  but  I  reckon  you  didn’t  get  it  up  w 
me  to  loaf  in.  I’m  likely  to  be  too  ^ 
manent  if  I  once  start  in.”  He  chuckled 
“I  guess  this  tobacco  I  smoke  would  sin« 
up  the  place  too  bad,  anyway.  It  4ii>t 
exactly  perfume,  Sim.”  . 

“Oh,  I  guess  this  Smokeorium  can  stMl 
the  smell  of  anything  it  sells,  or  it  won  t  sell 
it,”  said  Sim.  “You  don’t  get  my  1^ 
E.  W.  This  is  Liberty  HaU,  this  is.  I® 
is  a  democratic  place.  Why,  I  don  t  knw 
but  what  you  and  your  pipe  wotild  be  W 
welcomest  members  of  tlm  Smokeoni^ 
When  that  tobacco  of  yours  gets  to  stewn^ 
away  in  that  old  pipe  of  yours,  there  woa 
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“Heres  a  man  seventy-six  years  old, 
and  all  lie  can  say  lor  lumsell  is  tLat 
ke  drives  a  kearse  once  in  a  wkile 


^«nybody  ashamed  to  smoke  anything  in 
wt,  no  matter  what  his  brand  is.  Stick 
if  you  feel  like  it.” 
fke  way  you  put  it,  Sim,  it  looks 
“Mwre  ought  to  be  something  into  it,” 
^  E-  W.,  and  he  stuck  aroimd.  Rapp 
^  >  tdephone.  and  hearses  are  seldom 
Mtoed  in  a  rush,  like  cabs  to  catch 
tnins. 

Old  E.  W.  was  quite  an  asset  to  Sim  Cot- 
>  ffl  a  way.  He  could  take  a  joke  and 
?®~My  kind  of  a  joke.  He  was  useful 
*“ouier  way,  too.  Sim  used  him  to  stop 
when  they  became  too  vitriolic 
**  wBentened  ill  feeling.  “Now,  hold 


on!”  Sim  would  say  just  when  two  wonl- 
hghters  were  ready  to  bite  each  other. 
“We  got  to  have  expert  opinion  on  this. 
Let’s  6nd  out  how  it  strikes  E.  W.  You 
heard  what  Grant  Riggs  said,  E.  W. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

Old  E.  W.  never  failed  Sim  on  such 
occasions. 

“Well,  the  way  he  puts  it,  Sim,”  he 
would  say,  “it  looks  like  there  might  be 
something  into  it.” 

At  first  E.  W.  meant  this  seriously,  but 
after  the  remark  had  been  greeted  with  a 
yell  of  joy  once  or  twice,  he  got  to  saying 
it  as  his  contribution  to  the  joy  of  nations. 


He  had  a  hazy  notion  it  was  witty  or  some¬ 
thing.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  add  to 
the  good  nature  of  the  people  he  liked  so 
well.  When  his  remark  brought  a  loud 
yell  of  laughter,  he  felt  as  an  actor  feels 
when  his  act  has  been  well  received.  He 
was  willing  to  be  the  butt  of  the  good- 
natured  jokes. 

But  what  B.  Z.  said  was  different.  B.  Z. 
was  not  kindly.  B.  Z.  was  sore.  B.  Z. 
always  carried  around  an  imexting^hed 
coal  of  anger,  ready  to  be  stirred  into  a 
blaze  of  wrath.  A  man  is  apt  to  be  like 
that  when  he  has  been  beaten  for  the  city 
attorneyship  eight  successive  years.  For 
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three  years  he  was  the  only  man  on  the 
local  Democratic  ticket  not  elected,  and 
then  he  tried  the  Republicans,  and  was 
licked  three  times.  He  went  down  the 
next  year  with  the  w'hole  Citizens’  ticket, 
when  all  the  Republican  ticket  got  in. 
Then  he  ran  as  an  independent  and  lost. 
He  was  fifth  in  a  field  of  five  with  the 
Socialist  candidate  two  places  above  him 
in  the  final  returns.  Now  he  was  with 
the  Socialists  and  he  was  doing  his  best  to 
let  it  be  known. 

“Great  gims!”  he  cried.  “Here’s  a  man— 
a  citizen — seventy-six  years  old,  and  all 
he  can  say  for  himself  is  that  he  drives  a 
hearse  once  in  a  while!  Suppose  every  living 
man  drove  a  hearse  once  in  a  while  and  did 
nothing  else!  The  whole  world  would  be 
houseless — without  clothes.  The  whole 
world  would  starve  to  death.” 

He  was  violent  about  it.  He  shook  his 
fist. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  drawled  Murray 
Tilford.  “If  the  whole  bunch  of  us  starved 
to  death,  it  would  give  old  Economic  Waste 
here  quite  considerable  hearse-driving  to 
do,  anyway.” 

“You  joke  at  it!”  shouted  B.  Z.,  turning 
on  him.  “You  are  the  sort  of  man  that 
perpetuates  the  evil.  You  laugh  at  this — 
this  poor,  worthless,  no-account  old  wretch 
here,  and  blind  his  eyes  to  his  awful  in¬ 
famy.  Lode  at  him  grinning  here  like  a 
silly  ape,  on  the  edge  of  his  grave,  and  at 
this  very  minute  owing  S^ety  a  life¬ 
time  of  labor.  Look  at  him,  gentlemen, 
this  living,  breathing,  worthless  example  of 
absolute  lifelong  economic  waste!” 

B.  Z.  stood  for  a  long  moment  dramati¬ 
cally,  his  long  finger  pointed  at  old  E.  W., 
and  then  he  stalked  out  of  the  Smokeorium. 

“Jingo!”  said  Murray  Tilford.  “Quite  a 
storm.  We’ve  had  some  breezes  in  here, 
but  that  was  a  reg’lar  cyclone.  Sim,  is  my 
head  on  straight  or  did  he  blow  it  crooked? 
What  do  you  think  of  his  say-so,  E.  W.?” 

“Well,  the  way  he  put  it,  Murray,  it 
looks  like  there  might  be - ” 

He  stopped  right  tliere.  He  did  not 
have  the  heart  to  go  on.  There  was 
one  thing  he  prided  himself  on,  and  only 
one,  and  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  had 
braced  himself  against  the  thought  of  death 
by  holding  tight  to  that  one  fact — ^he  did  not 
owe  any  living  being  one  cent.  And  now 
out  of  a  clear  sky  B.  Z.  Beeton  had  flashed 
upwn  him  the  lightning  of  modem  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  had  shown  him  that  he  was 
not  only  not  out  of  debt,  but  that  he  owed 
Society  whole  oodles  of  things. 

“Murray,”  he  said  falteringly,  “how 
much — ^how  much,  accordin’  to  B.  Z.,  do 
you  figger  I  owe  to  Society?” 

Murray  Tilford  scratch^  his  head.  He 
took  a  scrap  of  paper  from  the  floor,  and 
dug  a  stump  of  pencil  from  his  pocket. 

“I  ^t  to  figger  a  thing  like  that,  E.  W.,” 
he  said.  “I  can’t  do  no  such  big  sums  in 
my  head.  You’re  seventy-six  years  old, 
say,  and  I  reckon  B.  Z.  wouldn’t  expect 
you  to  go  to  work  before  you  was  eighteen. 
Eight  from  six  is  eight,  and  the  seven  is  a 
six,  and  one  from  six  is  five.  That’s  fifty- 
eight  years.” 

“I’ve  drove  the  hearse  some,  Murray,” 
old  E.  W.  reminded  him. 

“Yes.  I’m  going  to  credit  you  up  with 
that,  E.  W.,”  Murray  assured  him.  “I  got 
to  fi^er  it  down.  Fifty-eight  years,  and 
say  three  hundred  work-da^  a  year,  that 
makes  three  times  ei^t  is  twenty-four. 


Put  down  four  and  carry  the  two.  Three 
times  five’s  fifteen  an’  two  to  carry  is 
seventeen.  And  add  on  them  two  ciphers 
makes  it  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred 
days.” 

“But  I  drove  the  hearse  some,”  old  E.  W. 
said  pleadingly. 

“I’m  coming  to  that,  E.  W.,”  said  Mur¬ 
ray.  “I  got  to  figger  this  out  fet.  S’pose 
we  let  on  that  eight  hours  is  a  good  day’s 

work.  Eight  times  four  is - ” 

Old  E.  W.  got  out  of  his  chair  and  went 
to  stand  by  the  counter,  looking  over  Mur¬ 
ray’s  arm  as  he  did  the  sum. 

“It’s  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thou¬ 
sand  two  himdred  hoiu^;  that’s  what  it  is,” 
Murray  said.  “How  many  funerals  do 
you  calculate  you’ve  drove  the  hearse  at, 
E.  W.?” 

Nigh  to  three  hundred,”  said  E.  W. 
eagerly. 

“Three  hundred,  hey?  Funeral  starts 
at  one  o’clock  generally,  and  hearse  gits 
back  to  Rapp’s  by  five  o’clock  easy.  Four 
hours,  that’s  liberal.  Four  times  three  hun¬ 
dred  is  twelve  hundred.  Take  that  from, 
and  you  owe  Society  just  an  even  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  hours 
of  work,  E.  W.” 

In  spite  of  himself,  old  E.  W’s  mouth  fell 
open  so  far  that  his  pipe  fell  clattering  to  his 
feet,  snapping  the  stem  from  the  bowl. 
He  did  not  so  much  as  bend  to  retrieve  it. 

“My!  My!”  he  exclaimed  with  awe. 
“I  wouldn’t  have  believed  it  of  me.  Hun¬ 
dred  and —  How  much,  Murray?” 

“It’s  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  hours,  E.  W.,”  said  Murray. 

It  was  overwhelming.  For  a  full  minute 
old  E.  W.  stood  as  if  it  dazed  him. 

“Hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand!” 
he  mumbled.  “That  many  thousands. 
One  himdred  and  thirty-eight  of  em!  My! 
My!  Murray,  how  many  days’  work  is  a 
thousand  hours;  just  one  thousand  of  ’em?” 

“.\bout  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
days,  E.  W.,”  said  Murray,  when  he  had 
figured  it  out. 

“My!  My!”  exclaimed  E.  VV.  “One 
hundred  and  twenty-two  days  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight  times  over!  WTiy,  I 
don’t  hardly  believe  I  can  make  it,  Mur¬ 
ray.  I  don’t  figger  I  can  live  more  than 
five  years  more.  How  much  would  it 
come  to  if  I  was  to  work,  say,  ten  hours  a 
day  for  five  years,  Murray?” 

“Sundays  and  holidays,  too?” 

“Yes.  The  whole  blamed  time.” 
“Eighteen  thousand  hours,”  said  Mur¬ 
ray,  when  he  had  figured  it  out.  “It 
would  leave  one  hundr^  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,  E.  W.,  taking  it  from.” 

“My!  My!”  said  old  E.  W.  “And  I 
never  thought  anything  about  it.  I  just 
went  along  and  never  gave  it  a  thought, 
and  it  was  pilin’  up  on  me  all  the  while. 
One  hundr^  land  thirty-eight  thousand 
hours!  I  don’t  hardly  believe  I  can  make 
it.  WeU - ” 

He  turned  away  and  walked  toward  the 
door. 

“Here,  E.  W.,  you  forgot  your  pipe,” 
Sim  called  after  him,  not  knowing  it  was 
broken. 

“It’s  broke,”  E.  W.  said  listlessly.  “I 
ain’t  going  to  have  no  time  to  smoke,  any¬ 
how.” 

He  went  out,  and  the  fellows  were  silent 
for  a  while. 

“You  done  it  now,  Murray,”  Sim/said 
soberly. 


“I  done  it?  Don’t  you  go  and  blame 
me.  Sun  Cotter!”  said  Murray,  “j  7 
done  it,  dang  his  hide ;  I  didn’t  do  it.  Km 

time  I  see  that  oflSce-seekin’,  loud-mouthed 

shyster  I’m  going  to  give  him  the  strajmiM. 
est  licking  a  man  ever  had.”  ^ 

The  next  evening  old  E.  \V.  stc^^inj^ 
the  Smokeorium.  He  had  come  for  hb 
pipe.  He  had  lost  his  placid  easy-goimr 
look,  and  seemed  worried  and  haunted.^ 

“I  got  to  have  my  pipe,  Sim,”  he  aid 
“Gits  me  nervous  without  it.  Gits  me  all 
of  a  tremble.” 

“Here  she  is,  E.  W.,”  Sim  said.  “I  put 
a  new  stem  in  her  for  you,  nice  as  new.” 

E.  W.  flared  up. 

“Dod  rot  you,  Sim!”  he  mumbled. 
“\\'hat’d  you  do  that  for?  I  ain’t  goin’ 
to  have  you  doin’  things  for  me.  I’m 
deep  enough  into  it  now.  I  owe  Society 
enough  already.  Hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  hours.” 

“How’s  that?”  said  Sim. 

“Well,  by  whillikins,”  said  old  E.  W., 
“I  got  two  hours  off  of  what  I  owe  to-day. 
I  (fid  two  hours’  work  such  as  it  was, 
weeding  the  garden.” 

“Two  hours,  hey?”  Joe  Collins  broke 
in.  “That  all  the  work  you  did  today 
E.  W.?” 


“  ’Tain’t  much,”  E.  W.  admitted  wearily. 
“I  don’t  know  as  I’ll  ever  be  able  to  get 
caught  up  in  full,  but  I  got  two  hours  ofi 
that  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou¬ 
sand,  anyway.” 


got  nothing  off,”  Joe  said.  “You 

A  got  six  hours  on,  that’s  what  you  got 
Eight  hours  is  a  man’s  day’s  work,  and 
you’re  behind  another  six  hours.” 

Old  E.  W.  stared  at  him  dumbly  until 
his  meaning  sifted  through,  and  then  he 
just  dropp^  into  one  of  Sim’s  chairs  and 
slumped  down.  It  was  a  hard  blow  for  the 
old  man.  He  had  done  the  first  real  work 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  life,  and  the  net 
suit  was  that  he  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  and  sLx  hours  in  debt 
to  Swiety.  He  sat  fumbling  b’s  old  pipe, 
and  presently  he  got  out  of  the  chair 
out  a  word  and  went  out.  Late  that  night 
Sim  Cotter,  going  home  from  the  Smoi^ 
orium,  saw  old  E.  W.  in  Josie’s  gpden, 
down  on  his  knees  pulling  weeds  in  the 
moonlight.  It  was  then  close  to  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Sim  leaned  acre# 
the  fence. 

“Say,  you  old  idiot,  you,  go  to  bed;  why 
don’t  you?”  he  asked. 

“Got  no  time,”  E.  \V.  told  him. 

“Why,  dum  your  old  hide,”  Sim  said, 
“you’ll  go  to  b^  right  now,  if  I  ^ve  to 
come  in  there  and  make  you  go.  I’m  part 
of  Society,  I  am,  just  as  much  as  the  not 
man  is,  and  I’ve  got  my  just 
owe  me  a  part  of  them  one  hundred^ 
thirty-eight  thousand  and  six  hours,  m  1 
ain’t  gomg  to  have  you  do  yoursof  to 
death  in  a  couple  of  nights,  and  cheatjBe 
that  way.  You’ve  got  a  big  respon^ 
ity,  E.  W.,  and  you  owe  it  to  us  to  1^ 
your  health  and  pay  us  up  as  much  b 
you  <an.  It  l(x>ks  to  me  as  if  you  was  try¬ 
ing  to  work  yourself  to  death  and  cheats 
You  get  to  bed  now  or  I’ll  come  m  that 
and  put  you  to  bed  myself.”  .. 

E.  W.  got  off  his  knees.  He  was  so  ^ 
he  could  hardly  walk.  He  went  off  toW 
grumbling,  but  he  saw  that  Sim  was  r^ 
If  he  killed  himself  gaining  a  few  do«b» 
work,  he  would  be  unable  to  clean  i?  ** 
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one  hundred  ana  tniny-eigni  tnou- 
sjnd.  That  was  sure. 

The  next  day  he  came  into  the  Smoke- 
jriumlatein  the  afternoon,  and  he  was 
n^ty  blue.  He  was  so  discouraged  that 
2hc  comers  of  his  mouth  hung  down  like 
the  points  of  an  inverted  horseshoe. 

“Dod  rot  it!”  he  moaned  as  he  eased 
into  his  chair,  “seems  like  the  best 
thing  for  me  to  do  is  just  die  off  and  be  quit 
of  it  Worked  nearly  all  night,  and  made 
it  a  ten-hour  day— two  full  hours  saved 
what  I  owe  Society— and  to-day  I 
hadto  lay  flat  on  my  back  in  bed  all  day 
and  I’m  eight  hours  to  the  bad  again. 
That’s  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou¬ 
sand,  less  two,  and  eight  added  on. 
That’s  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  and  six.” 

The  poor  old  fellow  just  sat  there  and 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

“The  trouble  with  you,  E.  W.,”  said 
San,  “is  that  you  want  to  work  off  what 
you  owe  all  in  one  minute.  You  just  give 
it  up.  A  nun  of  your  age - ” 

“Hold  on!”  cried  Murray  Tilford  sud¬ 
denly.  “I’ve  got  it!  Look  here,  E.  W. 
You  don’t  have  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  to 
save  two  hours.  Why,  drat  it,  all  any  man 
of  your  age  does  is  overtime.  You’re  past 
woik  age.  Say!  Ain’t  I  the  bom  fool. 


k.  He  was  so  relieved  and  tickled  he  al-  '  ^ 

most  kissed  Murray.  He  couldn’t  have  v; 

more  pleased  if  Murray  had  made  * 

Iwn  a  present  of  a  million  dollars.  ..  -•  -  ^  ^ 

“By  jingoes!”  he  chucUed.  “Thirty-  . 

n  thou^d  hours  right  in  one  lump!  I’ll  ~ 

get  aught  up  yet,  Sim;  I  will  so!  I  ain’t 

dead  yet  by  a  long  sight.”  E.  ^V.*s  kang-out  was  Rapp's 

It  made  a  new  man  of  him.  livery-stakle. 

“How  long  might  it  take  me  to  catch 
up  them  one  hundred  and  one  thousand 
^hundred  and  ninety  hours,  Murray, 

dred  and  ninety  hours!  I  wish  I  was  ing  into  the  fields  and  starting  to  w’ork  all 
,,  workin’  young  once  more.  I  do  so!”  times  of  the  day  and  night,  and  asking  no 

They  did  not  see  him  again  for  some  time,  pay  or  nothing.  He  ain’t  reasonable. 

_ .  News  came  that  he  It’s  just  work,  work,  work  all  the  time.” 

had  had  a  fxiss  with  a  market  gardener  That  Saturday  night  E.  W.  appeared  at 

the  Smokeoriiun.  He  was  bluer  than 
ever. 

.“I  ain’t  averaged  over  eleven  hours  a 
day,  Sim,”  he  mourned.  “Two  himdred 
and  twenty  hours  is  the  total  I’ve  made. 
^  i  in  a  hospital.  He  said  he  I’ve  got  one  hundred  and  one  thousand 

would  be  dad  blamed  if  he  wanted  to  be  seven  hundred  and  seventy  of  them  eco- 
many  jailed'  for  cruelty  to  the  feeble-minded,  nomical  wasted  hours  to  make  up,  and  the 
t  The  next  week  they  heard  that  old  E.  VS',  worst  of  it  is  there  won’t  nobody  let  me 

, _ had  been  arrested  for  trespass,  climbing  work.  Looks  like  I  wouldn’t  catch  up  if  I 

one  hundred,  Murray?”  into  a  tomato-patch  and  starting  to  wor’it  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Methusalem.  I’ve 

—  -.  ..  hoeing  the  tomatoes  at  four  o’clock  in  the  just  about  give  up.  Looks  like  I’d  better 
,  morning.  just  lay  down  and  die  like  a  no-account 

s  going  to  strain  me  some,”  E.  W.  “He  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  the  crazy  played-out  old  bankrupt.” 

.  by  gum,  I’ve  got  to  do  it.  house,”  the  farmer  complained.  “He’s  “Oh,  now.  E.  W.,  you  don’t  want  to  talk 
— --J  and  one  thousand  nine  hun-  got  to  be  a  regular  nuisance,  he  has,  climb-  that  way,”  Sim  said. 


“^Bout  thirty-four  years,  E.  W 

hondred  days  a  year,”  Murray  told 
P  They  heard  of  him. 

^  W.  went  glum  in  an  instant, 
u  it,”  he  said.  “How  old  about  town — Sam  Gregg — because  Sam 

that  make  me,  Murray,  when  I  got  chased  him  out  of  his  field  with  a  hoe. 

”  Sam  said  he  would  be  danged  if  he  would 

Hundr^  and  nine  years,”  said  Murray,  let  the  crazy  coot  work  thirteen  hours  a 
Iw(m’t  last  it,”  E.  W.  repeated,  day,  when  he  was  so  old  and  feeble  he 
ImT  ^  chance  in  the  world  that  I’U  ought  to  be  ‘ 

^>t.  It’s  going  to  strain  me  some  to  live 
.  fhe  way  I  feel.  How  many 

a  My  have  I  got  to  work  to  get 
•9^  with  Society  if  I  clean  up  by  the 
UBel’m  “nc  hur.d...d  r.Iiu,a 
"’Bout  thirteen  andT*]^l'f,  E.  W.,’ 

Mnnay  told  him. 

It’s  gci;  “  ■  ‘ 

^  “but,  1 
twe  hondr^ 
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“1  was  ]ust  tbmkm  wbat  a  joke  it  would  be  on  you 
fellers,  Murray,  old  E.TV.  said,  “if  tbe  next  tune  I  ^ot 
incarnated  on  eartb  I  turned  out  to  be  a  canary  bird!" 


“I  don’t  see  no  other  way  to  talk,”  E.  W.  did  it,  and  you  can  undo  it,  or  I’ll  see  that  economic  waste,  but  I  never  knew  anybody 
said.  no  decent  body  ever  enters  this  smoke  hole  to  worry  about  his  own  before.  Strikes 

It  was  thrw  days  later  that  the  group  in  again.”  me  he  must  be  sort  of  crazy,  Sim.” 

the  Smokeorium  was  surprised  by  seeing  “Took  to  his  bed,  has  he?”  said  Murray  “That  won’t  stop  him  from  dying  of 
E.  W.’s  sister  Josie  come  raging  in  at  the  Tilford  soothingly.  “WeU,  don’t  you  them  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  seytt 
door  that  had  seldom  admitted  a  female,  worry,  Mrs.  Hanson;  we’ll  fix  it  all  right.”  hundred  and  seventy  hours,  Murray,”  Sim 
She  was  a  good  ten  years  younger  than  “You’d  better,”  she  declared;  “and  said. 

E.  W.,  and  had  lost  none  of  her  vitality,  you’d  better  be  quick  about  it,  if  you  don’t  “And  it  won’t  stop  Josie  Hanson  from 
“Are  you  Sim  Cotter?”  she  demanded,  want  him  dead  at  your  hands.  He  w’on’t  giving  this  Smokeorium  one  eternal  blad 
“Well,  you’re  one  of  them  that  put  that  eat,foronething,  andhewon’t  wearadud,  eye  if  he  does  die,”  Murray  agreed. 
f(»l  notion  into  E.  W.’s  head,  and  a  nice  not  even  a  nightshirt,  and  I  had  to  tie  got  to  help  him  get  rid  of  them  one  hundrw 
piece  of  work,  I  do  say  I  You  ought  to  be  him  in  bed  or  he  wouldn’t  stay  in  the  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
took  up  for  murder,  the  whole  lot  of  you!”  house.  Says  he’ll  be  cussed  if  he’ll  owe  seventy  hours.  How  long  was  he  in  tbt 
“He  ain’t  dead,  is  he?”  asked  Murray  any  more  to  Society  than  he  owes  already.”  Civil  War  army,  Sim?  We  might  figgtr 
Tilford.  “Well,  you  just  leave  it  to  us,  Mrs.  Han-  that  off.” 

“He  will  be,  if  you  don’t  set  about  pt-  son,”  urged  ilurray.  “We’ll  ’tend  to  it  “War’s  the  worst  kind  of  economic 
ting  him  shut  of  the  notion  you  put  into  right  away.”  waste,”  Sim  warned  him.  “B.  Z.  says 

his  head,”  she  declared.  “He’s  took  to  his  When  she  went  out.  the  men  looked  at  so.” 

bed  with  the  melancholy,  and  lies  dying  one  another  in  awed  silence.  “That’s  so,”  Murray  admitted.  I 

before  my  eyes  because  he  can’t  get  out  “We  got  to  do  something,”  Murray  Til-  wish - ” 

and  do  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  ford  said  at  length.  “I  never  guess^  the  Just  then  Doc  Hartridge  came  in 
Mven  hundred  and  seventy  hours  of  work  old  codger  would  take  it  to  heart  like  that,  four  two-for-a-quarter  cigars. 
in  a  blessed  minute.  Don’t  ask  me;  I  I’ve  heard  B.  Z.  Beeton  and  plenty  of  “Just  been  up  to  see  old  E.  W.,”  be  s**” 
can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  You  men  others  ramp  around  about  other  folks’  “He’s  going  fast.” 


“You  don’t  say!”  exclaimed  Sim.  “His 
sister  was  just  down  here.  He’s  worrying 
tn  death,  she  says,  over  the  economic 

iaste  he’s  been - ” 

"Fudge!  Nothing  of  that  sort!”  said 
Doc  Hartridgc.  “He  is  worrying  about 
sooe  hundred  thousand  hours  or  million 
la«rs  or  somethmg,  but  he’s  dying  be- 
aiise  of  general  decay,  as  any  old  man 
^d.  He  has  something  on  his  mind — 
that’s  tree— and  he  is  uiihappy  about  it, 
but  that’s  not  killing  him.  Old  age  is. 
So  long,  boys.” 

“W^— ”  Sim  said,  when  the  doctor  had 

gone.  .  , 

“Well,  I  guess  his  worry  is  just  as  real,” 
Murray  said.  “It  grinds  me  all  up  to 
think  of  him  dying  worried  that  way.  I 


‘What  do  you  wish?”  Sim  asked. 

“I  wish  a  feller  could  pay  a  debt  to 
Society  with  a  note,  the  way  he  can  pay  a 
money  debt,”  Murray  said.  “I  wish  us 
idlers  could  take  over  old  E.  W.’s  debt  and 
uotk  it  out  for  him.  The  trouble  is,  Sim, 
t  man  has  to  work  out  his  own  economic 
waste  and  make  it  good.” 

“Say!”  said  Sim  suddenly.  “Waitl 
I’ve  got  it!  No,  hold  on!  If  old  £.  W. 
was  to  give  us — ten  or  twelve  of  us — ^his 
note  for  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  hours — ^his 
promise  to  work  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 

hours - ” 

Wes,  go  on.” 
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“If  he  was  to  give  ten  of  us  each  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  work  eleven  thousand  and  seventy- 
seven  hours,”  said  Sim  slowly,  “and  we 
agreed  to  do  that  much  work  over  and 
above  our  own  eight  hours  a  day,  to  square 
him  up  with  Society - ” 

“He  wouldn’t  die  happy,”  said  Murray, 
“because  he  would  owe - ” 

“Now,  hold  on,”  said  Sim.  “I’ve  got 
the  idee  somewhere.  We’d  do  the  work  and 
take  his  promises  to  pay  it^  back,  only, 
Murray,  he’d  pay  it  back  the* next  time  he 
comes  on  earth,  like  he  believes  he’s  going 
to  come.  We  do  our  time  now,  and  clean 
up  what  he  owes  Society,  and  when  he  gets 
reincarnated  he  evens  up  by  doing  a  couple 
of  hours  overtime  every  work-day,  imtil 
he  gets  us  paid  back.” 

It  was  with  this  reasonable  proposition 
that  they  went  to  Mrs.  Hanson’s  house  and 
visited  old  E.  W.  They  found  him  deq) 
in  misery  and  gloom.  He  refused  to  take 
his  face  from  I^  pillow,  so  Murray  made 
the  proposition  to  the  back  of  his  head. 
For  a  minute  after  Murray  had  ceased  ex¬ 
plaining,  old  E.  W.  lay  perfectly  still. 
Then  he  flopped  over  and  braced  himself 
on  one  elbow. 

“You  draw  up  them  promise  notes, 
Miuray,”  he  said  eagerly.  “Doc  left  his 
fountain  pen  yonder  on  the  table.” 

He  raised  himself  straight  against  the 
pillow. 

“Hand  me  that  egg-nog,  Sim,”  he  or¬ 
dered  with  surprising  briskness.  “I  feel 
like  I  could  eat  a  horse.” 


0^ 

He  swallowed  the  egg-nog  and  licked  his 
lips. 

“Sim,”  he  said,  sliding  his  feet  to  the 
floor,  “help  me  into  them  pants  of  mine. 
Untie  this  fool  rope  Josie  has  me  tied  up 
with.” 

He  was  rather  weak  in  the  knees,  but  he 
steadied  himself  against  the  bedpost  while 
Sim  helped  him  dress,  and  he  signed  the 
ten  promissory  notes  with  something  of  a 
flourish. 

“There,  by  jingoes!”  he  exclaimed.  “I 
feel  good  for  twenty  years  yet,  with 
them  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  seven 
hxmdred  and  seventy  hours  off  my  mind.” 

He  looked  good  for  twenty  more  years, 
too.  Perhaps  a  few  dajrs  in  bed  had  been 
what  he  ne^ed  most.  He  insisted  that 
they  help  him  down  the  stairs,  and  he  sat 
in  a  chair  on  the  sunny  porch,  pushing 
cigar-clippings  into  his  old  black  pipe,  as 
the  ten  men  who  had  promised  to  work 
eleven  thousand  and  seventy-seven  hours 
apiece  for  him  shook  hands  with  him  and 
renewed  the  promises.  Old  E.  W. 
chuckled. 

“WTiat  you  laug^g  at,  E.  W.?”  Mur¬ 
ray  Tilford  asked  him. 

The  old  man’s  watery  eyes  lifted  to 
where  his  sister  Josie’s  songster  was  swing¬ 
ing  on  its  perch  in  its  cage  against  one  of 
the  porch  pillars. 

“I  was  just  thinkin’  what  a  joke  it  would 
be  on  you  fdlers,  Murray,”  old  E.  W.  said, 
“if  the  next  time  I  got  incarnated  on  earth 
I  turned  out  to  be  a  canary-bird!” 
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Tke  Babylonian  temple  scene  Irom  Gnffitk's  “Intolerance.”  An  instance  of  the  spectacular 
lavishness  in  the  American  film  whicl\  is  giving  way  to  a  new  and  simpler  dramatic  art. 

Til  ey  re  Funny  People 

By  Herbert  Corey 


This  story  should  be  about  the  unscrew  them  and  throw  them  away,  consequential  invention  which  a  con- 
stars  of  the  movies —  Patience,  stars.  Your  time  is  coming,  spiracy  of  author  and  scenario  man  and 

But  directors  have  crept  But  it  may  be  that  this  matter  of  the  continuity  man  and  technical  man  has 
into  it.  After  all,  a  star  could  authors  should  be  disposed  of.  Let  us  foisted  on  him.  He  has  walked  through 
not  be  a  star  without  a  di-  examine  the  part  they  really  play.  the  first  scenes,  so  to  speak.  But  as  he 

rector.  And  camera  men  have  An  author  writes  a  story  and  sells  it  to  continues  his  artistic  sense  awakens.  He 

registered  appearance.  No  director  could  a  film-making  company.  Good.  While  begins  to  see  how  the  story  can  be  im- 

direct  if  there  were  not  a  camera  man  he  is  spending  his  money  in  buying  more  proved.  By  dropping  this  bit  and  by 

at  his  elbow.  And  there  are  film-cutters,  cows  for  his  abandoned  farm,  his  romancp  substituting  a  mountain  top  for  the  lush 
The  ticket-buying  public  knows  little  of  is  being  changed  by  the  scenario  man.  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  by  adding  a  few 
film-cutters,  but  after  the  star  and  the  Then  the  continuity  man  does  things  to  tears  from  some  one’s-  poor  old  mother- 
director  and  the  camera  man  have  in-  the  scenario.  The  technical  man  finds  The  fine  frenzy  of  creation  oyeipowea 
dividually  and  collectively  done  their  best,  the  whole  thing  impracticable.  The  him.  That  is  a  characteristic  of  all 
the  film-cutters  rearrange  it  all.  There  author’s  ideas,  he  alleges,  are  punk,  directors.  They  create  things  that  have 
is  a  hint  at  the  financial  agonies  which  Hall  Caine,  to  quote  an  example,  located  no  relation  whatever  to  the  story.  There 
sometimes  overwhelm  those  important  per-  a  story  in  a  sweat-shop.  Any  technical  was  once  a  director  who  was 
sonages  known  as  magnates.  There  is  a  man  ^ows  that  audiences  will  not  pay  scenario  and  a  company  and  some  fow 
little  of  everything — even  a  bit  about  to  see  pictured  sweat-shops.  The  star  |ind  a  camera  man  and  sent  to  a  wild  islaM 

authors.  But  not  mqch.  Authors  are  may  look  particularly  well  on  a  horse,  off  the  coast  of  California.  It  was  to  be 

inconsiderable  items  in  the  movie  scheme  Therefore  a  horse  b  ridden  through  the  a  cheap  picture — a  mere  six  or  seven 

of  things.  They  are  like  the  little  tin  plot.  thousand  dollar  picture — ^but  the  sceneqr 

policemen  one  sees  on  the  hoods  of  auto-  Then  the  director  makes  a  few  changes  got  into  hb  blocxi.  He  began  to  make 
mobiles  waving  futile  arms  and  whbtling.  and  begins  to  get  interested.  .\t  first  he  moving  pictures  of  the  sands  and  wavts 
They  are  only  accessories.  Any  one  can  has  refused  to  be  bothered  by  the  in-  and  rocks  and  things. 
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banks  in  a  variety  of  climbing  and  leaping 
and  falling  and  hiding  stunts  and  it  made 
a  great  deal  of  money.  All  concerned 
were  very  happy.  That  is,  all  were  happy 
except  the  abandoned  author. 

There  are  certain  limits  to  the  length  of 
a  film.  A  five-reeler,  for  instance,  may 
not  run  more  than  4,500  feet  in  length. 
Yet  the  director  who  shoots  the  picture 
on  a  scenario  in  which  the  author’s  ideas 
have  been  interpreted  by  several  self- 
willed  gentlemen  working  independently 
of  one  another,  may  use  100,000  feet  of 
celluloid.  In  that  twenty  miles  or  so  of 
pictures  half  a  dozen  ideas  may  have  been 
interpolated  which  were  quite  foreign  to 


On  tke  rigkt,  a  temperamental  trio  of  miUionaire 
artists:  Mary,  Douglas  and  Eugene. 


The  company  sat  and  mourned.  There 
was  nothing  else  for  the  company  to  do 
except  cat  occasionally.  Now  and  then 
the  director  would  send  in  a  hurr>'  call 
and  the  company  would  brush  the  wild 
sand  out  of  its  ears  and  get  into  costiunes 
and  dimb  a  hill  or  wade  in  the  sea  and 
make  motions  as  demanded  by  the  di¬ 
rector.  No  one  knew  what  the  motions 
meant,  least  of  all  the  director.  He 
merdy  felt  that  they  fitted  the  back¬ 
ground.  No  one  of  the  scenes  he  took  had 
any  relation  to  any  other  scene,  but  in- 
di^ually  they  were  striking.  Eventually 
the  company  became  quite  mad.  It  used 
to  dt  on  the  sands  and  gibber  at  the  sea. 
When  the  food-bearing  boats  arrived,  the 
director  made  them  stay  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore  lest  his  desperate  company 
should  take  them 
by  storm. 

That  director  got 
back  to  the  main¬ 
land  with  a  wealth 
of  filip  depicting 
the  most  wonderful 
TOery  imaginable 
in  which  at  inter¬ 
vals  maddened 
men  and  women 
Bade  angry  mo- 
fkws.  In  any  other 
bwsiness  than  that 
of  the  motion  pic¬ 
tures  one  shudders 
to  think  what 
nig^t  have  hap- 
P®ed  to  him.  But 
the  comi^ny  called 
In  the  faithful  men 
always  sit  in 
back  rooms  with 
Poen  shades  over 
their  eyes  and 
oventually  a  nic- 
tUR  .as  ct  Srf 
P*ttfi«l  and  joined  -  . 

r together.  It  was  Maurice 

*®®**ful,  and  so  tors — tke 

the  Erector’s  sal-  ■ 


Ckarles  Murray  u  a  good  comedian,  but 
tke  monkey  is  winnmg  tke  laugk. 


ary  was  increased  to  $7.50 
a  week.  That  seems 
quite  reasonable  in  the 
moving  picture  world. 

But  what  can  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  author? 

Once  upon  a  time 
Douglas  Fairbanks 

bought  a  tale.  It  was  /-i  i  -Vir  •  i  j-  i 

a  nice  tale  and  full  of  Ckarles  Murray  is  a  good  comedian,  but 

the  opportunities  for  rib-  tke  monkey  is  winning  tke  laugk. 

testing  comedy  that 
Fairbanks  likes.  He  was 
hanged  by  a  mob  and  he 

hid  in  a  well  and  he  climbed  up  a  wall  the  author’s  conception.  He  b  blissfully 
and — oh,  lots  of  things  happened  to  him  in  ignorant  of  what  is  hai^ning.  At  tl» 
it.  But  when  he  began  to  make  the  picture  moment  he  is  probably  pricing  cream 
he  is  believed  to  Imve  lost  the  scenario,  separators  and  bull  calves. 

The  completed  version  presented  Mr.  Fair-  The  film-cutter  begins  to  edit  the  film. 

His  problem  is  to 

-  find  the  best  4,500 

feet  in  the  100,000 
shown  him,  hig¬ 
gledy-piggledy,  in 
the  projection 
room.  Certain 
scenes  show  the 
star  at  his  best.  At 
the  current  price  of 
stars  it  is  essential 
that  his  feelings 
be  considered.  A 
smile,  a  forceful 
movement,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bound  over 
a  stone. wall  must 
be  retained  or  the 
star  will  write  in¬ 
dignant  letters  to 
the  management. 
The  star  will  write 
the  indignant  let¬ 
ters  anyhow,  but 
film-cutters  never 
irritate  stars  need- 
‘  lessly. 

,  f  1  c  i  1-  Other  scenes 

1  ourneur,  one  or  the  greatest  or  the  French  direc-  must  be  kept  be- 

:  man  leaning  upon  kis  elkows  on  tke  rail — teacking  cause  they  are  in- 

tvnical  itallerv  crowd  to  act  lor  tke  camera.  ventions  of  the 
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Tourneur,  one  ol  tke  greatest  ol  tke  Frenck  direc- 
man  leaning  upon  kis  elkows  on  tke  rail — teacking 
typical  gallery  crowd  to  act  lor  tke  camera. 
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Some  stars^  like  Evelyn  Greeley,  kere  skown  in  a  scene  from  "'‘Pkil-for-Skort, 

in  tke  moviea  by  bard  work. 


bave 


tbeir  pla 


director.  A  director  is  paid  from  $300  to 
$5 ,000' weekly.  One  director  is  guaranteed 
half  a  million  dollars  annually.  Another 
has  contracted  to  make  eight  pietttres  each 
year  and  is  to  be  paid  $70,000  for  each  one. 
Directors  are  possessed  of  strong  convictions 
and  very  powerful  voices,  so  one  must  not 
expect  too  much  of  the  film  editor. 

Then  there  are  a  few  scenes  the  film 
editor  likes,  and  others  are  retained  be¬ 
cause  they  have  something  to  do  with  the 
plot.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in  his  efforts 
a  super-film-cutter  is 
called  in.  When  the 
author  sees  the  re¬ 
leased  version  of  his 
darling  he  becomes  a 
social  outcast. 

Perhaps  that  is  the 
best  way  in  which 
the  picturing  can  be 
done.  One  does  not 
know.  There  are  so 
many  things  about  the 
pictures  that  one  does 
not  know.  One  very 
successful  man  scorns 
the  thought  that  the 
production  of  mo\ang 
pictures  is  an  art. 

Another  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  man  sneers  at 
the  men  who  say  it 
is  only  a  business.  A 
plan  is  now  being  tried 
out  to  produce  pic¬ 
tures  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  the 
authors.  It  may  not 
prove  practical.  One 
never  knows. 

The  first  great  spec¬ 
tacle  produced  was 
“The  Birth  of  a  Na¬ 
tion.”  No  more  in¬ 


dignant  author,  according  to  studio  gossip, 
has  ever  been  known  than  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Dixon  when  he  saw  what  Direc¬ 
tor  David  Wark  Griffith  had  done.  He 
wrote  to  Mr.  Griffith,  instancing  “thirteen 
reasons  why  you  have  ruined  my  story,” 
and  then  went  to  California  to  forget. 
The  play’s  success  did  not  alter  his  con¬ 
viction.  So  he  wrote  another  picture 
story  and  produced  it  himself.  It  failed. 
Griffith  was  so  sure  that  he  and  not  the 
author  was  responsible  for  the  success 


that  he  produced  a  film  play  written  all 
by  him.self.  It  failed. 

It  is  true  that  the  names  of  authors 
and  plays  and  books  have  an  advertising 
value.  Therefore  producers  are  often 
weak  enough  to  pay  very  large  sums 
for  the  right  to  film  such  books  and  plays. 
The  true  way  for  an  author  to  get  these 
large  sums  is  first  to  write  his  story. 
Then  he  should  hire  ten  or  fifteen  very 
large  elephants  and  deck  them  with 
banners  bearing  the  name  of  the  tale  and  pa¬ 
rade  them  on  Broad¬ 
way.  .\fter  a  while 
there  will  be  a  frantic 
demand  for  the  ri^U 
from  some  picture  pro¬ 
ducer.  But  modest 
merit  often  faik  to 
gain  consideration. 

“Charles  Dickens  is 
a  grand  writer,”  said 
a  cultured  stenog¬ 
rapher  to  her  boss, 
the  head  of  a  great 
film  company. 

‘‘Tell  him  to  come 
in,”  said  the  head. 
“I’ll  give  him  a  con¬ 
tract.” 

The  picture  people 
of  the  United  States 
use  up  20,000  stories 
a  year.  Many  of  tl^ 
are  old  ones  revamped 
and  twisted  a^ 
turned  and  sponged 
and  pressed,  it  is  t^ 
Nevertheless  20,000 
stories  of  one  and  an¬ 
other  sort  are 
tured  annually. 
magazine  yams  ^ 
handed  over  to  tnefl 
scenario  men  and  the 


A  movie  ligbt.  even  between  women,  like  tbia  scene  Irom 
“Carmen,  must  be  tbe  real  thing. 
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classics  are  scoured  and  the  films  done  some  mercial  aspects.  The  art  of  visualization,  Such  a  star  goes  on  and  off  as  ordered  and 
years  ago  are  refilmed.  One  would  think  they  say,  in  which  the  story  is  told  without  makes  certain  movements  by  order  and 
that  men  in  such  desperate  need  for  the  aid  of  the  voice,  calls  for  entirely  dif-  registers  emotions  obediently.  There  are 
i^urable  material  would  be  thoroughly  ferent  treatment.  Characters  on  the  stage  stars  of  another  sort,  of  course.  Chaplin 
posted  on  fiction  values,  but  it  often  hap-  may  explain  away  absurdities  which  would  evolves  the  picture  for  himself,  patiently  re¬ 
pens  they  are  not.  be  ruinous  to  interest  on  the  screen.  Ac-  playing  scene  after  scene.  Miss  Pickford 

tion  —  constant  works  in  close  collaboration  with  her 
-  ,  action — is  the  director.  Incidentally,  she  insists  on 

,  '  life  of  the  filmed  writing  all  her  titles  with  her  own  hand. 

-  P^^y*  It  is  dif-  Fairbanks  hires  a  director  and  then  does 

'  ficvdt,  these  men  precisely  as  he  pleases.  Tom  Mix  invents 

i  say,forthe  all  the  violent  stunts  with  which  he  em- 
'  author  who  has  bellishes  his  art.  because  no  director 

always  worked  would  have  the  heart  to  tell  him  to  do 
’  with  words  to  them. 

PIr V -  '  1  substitute  the  In  the  early  days  of  the  pictured  drama 


An  unintentional  collision  in  mid-air  < 
tlie  lilmintf  ol  "Tke  Gnm  Game. 


“I  can  buy  the  rights  to  seven  great  unaccustomed  tool  of 

stories  from  a  bankrupt  compiany  for  movement.  Hence  its  sub-  S 

$2,000,”  a  broker  report^  to  a  film  mag-  mergence  by  a  flood  of  BF 

Bate.  “ ‘.‘\rizona’ is  one  and  ‘Soldiers  of  scenario  and  continuity 

Fortune’  is  another.”  and  technical  men. 

“Never  heard  of  them,”  said  the  film  man.  But  enough  of  authors. 

Hebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm”  was  \V'hatever  pangs  may  have 

refused  by  a  man  who  has  the  name  of  attended  the  birth  of  a 

being  a  most  astute  buyer.  Scores  of  story  its  interpretation  lies 

amilar  instances  might  be  cited."  Never-  in  the  hands  of  the  director 

theless  prospects  are  improving  for  the  and  the  star.  Usually  the 

writing  profession.  The  program  system,  director  is  the  chief  interpreter, 
by  which  an  exhibitor  is  forced  to  take  than  once  the  star  has  been  compelled  to  actors  or  stage  tnanagers.  In  present 

several  pictures  he  does  not  want  in  order  ask  the  director,  when  the  picture  had  a  picture  they  invariably  saw  it  first 

to  get  the  two  or  three  he  does  want,  been  completed,  what  was  it  all  about,  a  play  and  sought  to  photograph  its  nr 
seems  to  be  going  by  striking  momen 

the  board.  It  is  prob-  _ Later  the  produ( 

^ly  only  a  matter  realized  that  some  ot 

time  until  the  plan  of 
competitive  selling  of 

Inures  a  miniatt 

was  urged  W.  W.  his  effects 

Hodkinson  on  the 
moving -picture 

years  be  lure 

tmfdoyed  by  most  dis- 
tributors.  That  will 


Submarine  war  films,  like  this  featuring 
Henry  ^^altball.  Lave  given  stars  ample 
opportunity  to  nsk  tkeir  Eves. 


tributors. 
meyitably  force  a  bet¬ 
tering  of  standards. 

It  may  likewise,  in 
the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  producers,  evolve 
a  new  school  of  writers 
will  do  their  work 
directly  for  the  screen 
without  passing  it 
riirough  the  intermedi¬ 
ary  proces.ses  of  book 
w  jjay.  These  men 
■■d  that  the  produc- 
finp  of  motion  pictures 
B  in  fact  a  wholly  new- 
art,  differing  therein 
pn®  the  pessimkts  who 
■mist  upon  its  com- 


Movie  Eons  are  brouglit  up  on  mil 
tkey  migkt  Lam  to  eat  meat. 
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Being  a  movie  mermaid  may  not  be  convincing  to  tbe  passing  mariner,  but  it 
must  be  a  pleasant  way  to  spend  one  s  time  during  July  and  August. 


money.  A  friend  in  the  editorial  office  of 
a  newspaper  directed  him  around  the 
comer: 

“There  is  a  bunch  of  movie  men  there,” 
said  he.  “Maybe  they  will  buy.” 

The  Griffith  scenario  was  refused,  but 
Griffith  got  temporary  employment  as  an 
extra  man.  He  seems  not  to  have  made 
a  striking  success  as  an  actor,  but  the 
taking  of  pictures  interested  him.  He 
studi^  the  work  of  the  director  closely. 
One  day  this  personage  fell  ill  and  was 
about  to  send  the  company  home,  but 
Griffith  begged  permission  to  take  his  place. 

“I  can  take  the  picture,”  said  he.  “I 
know  how.” 

Permission  was 
reluctantly  accord¬ 
ed  and  he  shot  a 
picture.  It  was 
enough  of  a  success 
to  be  released.  He 
continued  to  work 
as  an  assistant 
director  imtil  one 
day  opportunity 
came  his  way. 

Those  who  coidd 
supervise  and  ham¬ 
per  him  were  out 
of  town.  He  made 
the  picture  as  he 
wanted  to  make  it, 
and  not  according 
to  the  conventional 
ideas.  For  the  first 
time  he  made  use 
of  that  common¬ 
place  of  to-day, 
the  “close-up,”  and 
tried  the  “switch- 
back”  in  telling  the 
story. 

“You’ve  ruined 
the  picture,” 
groaned  his  prin¬ 
cipals.  “No  one 
will  take  it.” 


But  the  exhibitors  liked  it.  It  is  through 
the  exhibitor  that  the  producer  keeps  in 
touch  with  his  business.  The  exhibitors 
reported  that  the  audiences  highly  approved 
of  the  close-ups  in  their  post-picture  chats 
in  the  lobbies.  At  that  time  the  name 
“close-up”  had  not  been  invented.  Re¬ 
quests  began  to  come  in  for  more  pictures 
using  the  innovation: 

“Send  us  some  more  where  the  charac¬ 
ters  float  in  without  any  arms  or  legs,” 
one  exhibitor  asked. 

Griffith  is  the  fourth  member  of  the 
Big  Four  now,  being  featured  as  a  star 
along  with  Chaplin,  Pickford  and  Fair¬ 


Deep  sea  nor  tbin  air  bold  any  terrors  for  tbe  movie  man. 
tbougb  in  sucb  a  set  as  tbis  be  can  scarcely  look  graceful. 


banks.  Much  of  his  success  is  due  to  his 
willingness  to  accept  suggestions.  .\ny 
man  or  woman  on  the  lot  who  has  a  sug¬ 
gestion  is  sure  of  a  hearing  from  the 
director.  Meanwhile  he  hums  odd  little 
tunes  to  himself.  Many  of  the  younger 
directors  have  learned  of  this  and  as  they 
work  they  likewise  hum.  They  suspect 
it  is  the  humming  that  has  made  Griffith 
great.  .Another  reason  why  he  is  success¬ 
ful  is  his  chauffeur,  Griffith  says.  He  is 
always  interested  in  his  driver’s  judgment. 
.After  “Intolerance,”  which  was  a  failure, 
Griffith  sent  Tom  to  the  studio  to  see 
“Broken  Blossoms.” 

“WTiat  do  you 
think  of  it,  Tom?” 
he  asked. 

“Thank  good¬ 
ness,”  said  Tom, 
“it  hasn’t  got  none 
of  them  old 
Romans  in  it.” 

Directors  wear 
out  soon.  .After  a 
few  years  their  pic¬ 
tures  begin  to  show 
a  school  similarity. 
They  work  provw 
ideas  over  and  over 
again.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  this  that 
they  force  them¬ 
selves  to  abandon 
the  well  -  stuffed 
pay  envelopes  for 
long  periods  each 
year  and  go  away 
in  search  of  ideas. 
It  is  because  of 
this,  too,  that  they 
study  every  inch 
of  the  film  wth 
piainful  intensity. 
.Although  but  five 
thousand  feet  can 
be  used,  a  director 
pften  takes  100,000. 
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In  some  inch  of  that  apparently  wasted 
tape  he  may  find  a  suggestion  worth  be- 
^amplified.  On  that  inch  of  celluloid 
hang  fortune. 

Infinite  care  is  used  by  the  better 
directors  in  the  making  of  pictures. 
Maurice  Tourneur  often  takes  a  scene 
thirty  times  before  he  is  satisfied.  George 
Loame  Tucker  or  Ralph  Ince  will  spiend 
days  upon  a  minor  bit.  Music  is  used 
to  help  the  actors  feel  their  parts.  In 
one  of  the  spectacles  an  army  is  shown 
marching  down  a  city  street.  That  army 
couW  have  marched  in  perfect  time  to 
the  tap  of  a  drum,  but  a  magnificent 
orchestra  was  brought  from  hundreds  of 
miles  away  and  the  men  marched  with 
the  swing  of  soldiers.  In  some  studios 
duracteristic  music  is  played  for  every 
scene.  The  music  cues  of  the  old  Four¬ 
teenth  Street  melodramas  are  followed, 
so  that  the  villain  hisses  to  slow,  bitter 
strains,  and  the  fight  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  is  done  to  shivery  harmonies 
and  the  lovely  heroine  resists  temptation 
amid  an  uplift  of  melody.  William 
Famum  carries  this  almost  to  an  excess 
in  his  filming.  Mr.  Famum  is  often  called 
upon  to  be  violently  heroic  in  his  parts, 
and  he  has  found  that  he  can  not  be 
violently  heroic  unless  he  is  buoyed  up 
by  four  pieces  of  music. 

So  the  four-pieces  follow’  Mr.  Famum 
wearily  about  the  studio,  sitting  on  boxes 
and  leaning  against  stage  braces  and 
playing,  playing.  When  Mr.  Famum 
sub^es  into  inactivity  they  desist. 
But  their  sad  eyes  are  always  turned  on 
him  and  the  moment  he  registers  motion 
the  violins  and  flutes  empt  into  action. 
So  nearly  automatic  have  they  become 
that  it  is  believed  on  the  Coast  that  they 
play  Mr.  Famum  to  his  automobile  at 
the  end  of  each  day’s  work.  But  that  is 
probably  an  exaggeration. 

Movie  Nerve 

The  true  director  stops  barely  short  of 
murder  in  .the  pursuit  of  realism.  It 
must  be  recalled  that  the  film  shows  actual 
happenings,  although  those  happenings 
may  be  tricked  and  disguised.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  a  perfect  lady  jumps  from  a 
hii^i  window  into  a  tree-top,  one  may 
depend  upon  it  that  the  jump  took  place. 
It  may  be  that  the  film  does  not  show  a 
group  of  husky  canvasmen  holding  a  can¬ 
vas  under  the  tree,  but  no  matter.  She 
jumped  into  the  tree.  Once  the  stars  faked 
that  sort  of  thing  mthlessly,  but  with 
the  advance  of  knowledge  among  movie 
fans  the  fakmg  is  done  less  and  less.  The 
star  who  lacks  nerve  is  apt  to  drop  out  of 
the  star  class. 

In  “Checkers”  there  is  a  scene  in  which 
a  burning  railroad  car  has  been  run 
through  an  open  draw  and  is  standing  on 
one  end  in  the  water  while  the  other,  rests 
•gainst  the  railroad  bridge.  The  star  and 
her  two  associates  had  presumably  been 
precipitated  into  the  water  and  in  order 
to  r^h  safety  had  to  swim  imder  the 
burning  car.  The  two  men  made  the 
swim  safely,  although  one  of  them  was 
torched  about  the  face  in  the  process. 
*tt  the  star  lost  her  nerve.  She  hung  to 
a  ^  and  wept. 

“Go  on— -youl”  yelled  the  director. 
Fancy  his  position.  If  she  did  not 
the  swim  the  scene  was  lost.  Several 
“ousand  dollars  had  been  expended  on 


the  wreck  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  con¬ 
template  spending  the  money  all  over 
again,  with  the  possibility  that  the  fright¬ 
ened  star  might  balk  again  at  the  last 
moment.  Every  minute’s  delay  threat¬ 
ened  a  further  cost,  too,  for  the  bridge 
was  beginning  to  smoke,  and  the  original 
contract  with  the  railroad  had  not  in¬ 
cluded  burning  its  bridge.  Yet  fancy  her 
position!  The  water  was  very  cold  and 
the  tide  was  running  rapidly.  She  might 
easily  be  swept  against  the  car  and  burned 
or  caught  imder  it  and  drow’ned. 

“I  can’t,”  she  wailed. 

“Go  on — you!”  shrieked  the  director, 
dancing  up  and  down  on  the  bank.  At 
the  very  l^t  moment — just  as  the  frantic 
director  had  threatened  to  row  over  to 
the  pile  and  personally  unloose  her  fingers 
— the  girl  let  go  and  made  the  swim.  The 
situation  was  saved.  But  the  moment 
had  been  a  tense  one  for  all  concerned. 

Realism  and  Rou^k-kouse 

SO-AND-SO  won’t  do.  He  is  pulling 
his  punches,”  said  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  a  company  in  the  projection  room. 

A  big  fight  scene  was  on.  The  gallant 
star  was  defending  himself  against  the 
assaults  of  half  a  dozen  demons  in  human 
form  who  were  evidently  trying  to  kill 
him.  Even  a  tyro  could  see  that  the  fight 
was  not  in  earnest.  The  star  was  en¬ 
deavoring  not  to  hurt  the  demons  enough 
to  anger  them  and  the  demons  were  ear¬ 
nestly  trying  to  keep  from  injuring  the 
star.  The  general  manager  ordered  it 
done  over.  He  said  the  audiences  would 
hiss  that  sort  of  a  fight. 

“A  fight,”  said  he,  “must  be  the  real 
thing.  We  can  fool  the  folks  about  a 
good  many  things,  but  not  about  fighting.” 

Studio  gossip  has  it  that  this  particular 
star  is  the  only  one  who  avoids  the  real 
realism  in  the  rough-house  affairs.  Most 
of  the  stars  rather  enjoy  it,  for  they  are 
hearty,  full-blooded  hiunans,  who  must 
keep  in  perfect  training  to  be  fit  for  their 
work.  They  have  the  further  consolation 
that  movie  ethics  forbids  the  stage  des¬ 
peradoes  from  hitting  a  star  where  it 
will  show.  A  black  eye  or  a  broken  nose 
would  certainly  cost  the  management  a 
great  deal  of  money,  for  the  star  would 
probably  remain  on  s^ary.  The  offender 
might  be  forbidden  to  take  part  in  any 
further  fights  in  that  studio. 

Motion-picture  fights  are  not  the  short 
and  brisk  affairs  shown  on  the  screen, 
either.  Sometimes  they  last  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  when  the  director  orders 
action  stopped  the  stage  hands  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pull  the  interested  fighters  apart. 
From  the  fifteen  minutes’  filming  one 
minute  of  first-rate  fighting  is  selected. 
On  one  occasion  Madeline  Traverse  was 
enacting  a  part  in  which  she  was  attacked 
by  a  niffian.  The  fight  was  so  animated 
that  the  men  of  the  string  orchestra  which 
had  been  engaged  to  play  desperate  chords 
during  its  progress  forgot  their  music  and 
watched  with  all  their  eyes.  It  was  real 
on  Miss  Traverse’s  part,  too,  for  she  was 
hurt  and  frightened  and  struggled  des¬ 
perately  to  win  freedom.  Her  clothing 
was  tom  almost  off  and  she  was  so  badly 
bruised  that  it  was  days  before  she  was 
able  to  work.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
film  taken  during  the  fight  was  ever  used 
but  it  was  real  enough  to  suit  the  most 
exacting. 


Jim  Savage  was  similarly  trapped  into 
a  real  fight.  Savage  is  an  ex-pugilist  who 
had  been  engaged  to  do  a  fight  scene  for 
one  of  the  companies.  He  is  a  big.  power¬ 
ful  man,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he 
would  rely  upon  his  ring  knowledge  and 
try  to  avoid  injuring  his  assiiilants.  The 
director  determined  to  force  Savage  to  lose 
his  temper  and  fight  in  earnest : 

“We  will  rehearse  the  scene  to-day,” 
he  said.  “To-morrow  we  will  shoot  it.” 

Savage  began  with  a  grin.  But  when 
six  men  try  their  best  to  hit  you  wherever 
it  will  hurt,  even  the  most  even  tempered 
man  is  apt  to  lose  complete  control.  Be¬ 
fore  two  minutes  had  passed  Savage  was 
fighting  with  all  his  might.  At  three 
minutes  he  had  a  black  eye  and  a  badly 
swollen  lip.  .At  four  minutes  he  began 
to  roar  and  throw  furniture  at  the  six. 
When  the  camera  finally  ceased  clicking 
two  of  the  six  were  completely  “out”  and 
another  was  on  the  floor  unable  to  get  up. 
It  took  all  the  strength  of  the  stage  hands 
to  pull  the  now  thoroughly  angered  men 
apart. 

“So  that  was  a  rehearsal,  was  it?”  asked 
Savage  thickly.  ‘AMien  do  we  have  the 
fight?” 

“It  is  all  over,”  said  the  director  com¬ 
placently. 

Xke  Star  s  tke  Tking 

After  all,  no  matter  how  good  the  story 
may  be,  or  how  artistically  or  realist¬ 
ically  it  is  produced,  it  fails  if  the  cast  lacks 
the  one  individual  needed  to  “get  it  over.” 
Look  back  at  the  pictures  you  have  seen 
and  convince  yourself.  You  can  not 
recall  the  pictures  in  which  Charlie  Chaplin 
has  appeared.  It  b  the  recollection  of  the 
slew-footed  little  man  that  you  cherish. 

So  inevitably  we  come  back  to  the  stars. 
The  stars  are  the  story,  because  people 
go  to  the  motion-picture  houses  primai^y 
to  see  stars.  Not  yet  does  the  name  of 
an  author  exercise  dominion  over  the  fans. 
Not  all  of  them  know  the  directors.  But 
they  know  the  stars.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
define  a  star.  The  most  one  can  say  is  that 
a  star  “films  well.”  Other  players  may  have 
more  beauty  and  better  brains  and  greater 
grace  and  finer  ability  to  act  and  yet  they 
are  not  and  never  will  be  stars.  No  occu¬ 
pation  in  the  world  has  ever  offered  such 
extravagant  rewards  for  personality  as  that 
of  starring  in  the  movies.  The  supply  is 
never  equal  to  the  demand. 

Naturally — almost  invariably — they  de¬ 
velop  what  the  stage  calls  temperament. 
Put  the  case  to  yourself.  If  you  had  been 
a  struggler  all  your  life — and  came  into  the 
boarding-house  late  at  night  to  avoid  the 
landlady — and  habitually  ironed  your 
handkerchiefs  on  the  window  pane — and 
suddenly  found  yourself  besieged  by 
managers  offering  huge  sums — and  saw 
your  portrait  on  every  hoarding — would 
you  not  develop  temperament,  too? 

To  be  fair  to  the  stars,  it  is  not  precisely 
the  money  and  not  precisely  the  success 
that  hothouses  their  temperaments.  They 
are  usually  excellent  business  men  and 
women.  They  bargain  closely  when  draw¬ 
ing  up  contracts  and  watch  the  reports 
from  the  exhibitors  with  the  interest  that 
any  business  man  would  show  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  If  they  were  let  alone  they  would 
be  about  as  other  people — a  little  finicky, 
perhaps,  and  inclined  to  be  cranky  on 
(Coniintted  on  page  109) 
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OST  of  these  circumstances 
Linda  Hallet  quietly  recalled 
sitting  with  her  husband  in 
the  house  that  had  been 
the  Lowries’.  A  letter  from 
Pleydon  had  taken  her  into 
the  past  of  seven  years  ago;  ordinarily 
her  memory  was  indistinct;  ordinarily 
she  was  fully  occupied  by  the  difficulties, 
or  rather  compromises,  of  the  present. 
But  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  open 
glow  of  a  Franklin  stove  and  the  with¬ 
drawn  intentness  of  Amaud  reading,  her 
mind  had  returned  to  the  distressed  period 
of  her  w'edding. 

Elouise  Lowrie — Amelia  was  dead — 
simk  in  a  stupor  of  extreme  old  age,  her 
bloodless  hands  folded  in  an  irreproach¬ 
able  black  surah-silk  lap,  sat  beyond  the 
stove;  and  Lowrie,  Linda’s  eldest  child, 
five  and  a  half,  together  with  his  sister 
Vigne,  had  been  long  asleep  above.  Linda 
was  privately  relieved  by  this:  her  chil¬ 
dren  present^  enormous  obligations.  The 
boy,  already  at  a  model  school,  appalled 
her  inadequate  preparations  by  his  flashes 
of  perceptive  intelligence;  while  she  was 
frankly  abashed  at  the  delicate  flushed 
perfection  of  her  daughter. 

The  present  letter  was  the  third  she 
f  ad  received  from  Dodge  Pleydon  through 
the  years  without  seeing  him.  At  first  he 
had  been  enraged  at  the  wrrong — he  had 
every  reason  to  feel — she  had  done  him. 
Then  his  anger  had  dissolved  into  a  meager 
correspondence  of  outward  and  obvious 
facts.  There  was  so  much  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  explain.  He  had  always 
been  impatient,  even  contemptuous,  of 
the  emotion  that  made  her  surrender  to 
him  unthinkable.  Linda  realized  now  that 
it  had  been  the  strongest  impulse  of  her 
life.  And,  of  course,  she  had  never  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  practically  unbalanced 
enmity  of  her  mother. 

The  latter  had  deepened  to  an  incredi¬ 
ble  degree,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Moses 
Feldt,  though  he  had  never  taken  an  actual 
part  in  it — such  bitterness  was  entirely 
outside  his  generous  sentimentality — had 
become  acutely  xmcomfortable  in  his  owm 
home,  imploring  Linda,  with  ready  tears, 
to  be  kinder  to  her  mama.  Judith,  too, 
had  grown  cutting,  jealous,  as  her  appear¬ 
ance  showed  the  effect  of  her  wasting  emo¬ 
tions,  of  Linda’s  serenity  of  youth.  Things 
quite  extraordinary  had  happened:  once 
her  skin  had  been  almost  seriously  affected 
by  an  irritation  that  immediately  followed 
the  trace  of  her  powder-puff;  and  at  sev¬ 
eral  times  she  had  had  clumsily  composed 
notes  of  a  most  disagreeable  nature. 
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SYNOPSIS 

the  story  opens.  Linda  is  ten  years  old — 
a  strange  little  girl,  with  deep-blue  eyes  and  » 
straight  black  bang.  Her  mother  is  in  complete 
contrast — coarse-fibered  and  a  radiant  blonde.  The 
only  home  they  know  is  a  succession  of  hotels,  where 
Mrs.  Condon  pursues  pleasure,  and  Linda  is  left 
much  alone.  One  night  when  her  mother  is  out,  she 
meets  an  extraordinary  man,  obviously  ill,  who  talks 
to  her  of  the  worship  and  service  of  beauty,  a  strange 
new  creed.  There  is  an  interim.  Now  she  is  fourteen, 
living  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Gontram.  One 
evening,  while  Mrs.  Condon  is  at  a  party.  Linda 
is  waylaid  by  Mr.  Moses  Feldt,  a  rich  Jew,  who 
talks  with  her  of  his  infatuation  for  her  mother. 
She  likes  him  in  spite  of  his  appearance.  She  tells 
her  mother  of  this  encounter,  and  is  much  shocked 
at  her  mother’s  regret  that  Linda  is  not  quite 
old  enough  to  marry  him.  Mrs.  Condon  then  gives 
Linda  her  own  cold,  sophisticated  philosophy  of 
life,  which  makes  a  deep  impression.  The  next 
day,  Mrs.  Condon,  worried  over  her  fading  charms, 
decides  to  have  her  hair  permanently  waved,  which 
results,  through  bungling,  in  the  partial  ruin  of  her 
one  remaining  real  beauty.  That  night  Mrs.  Con¬ 
don  accepts  Mr.  Feldt's  invitation  to  dinner  for  her¬ 
self  and  Linda,  with  ev^  intention  of  accrating 
him  Mrs.  Condon  marries  Mr.  Feldt,  and  Linda 
goes  to  live  in  the  Feldts’  huge  and  luxurious  apart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Feldt’s  two  daughters,  Judith  and  Pansy, 
are  exotic  young  women  of  different  type*.  Pansy, 
a  blonde,  soon  becomes  engaged  and  vanishes  from 
the  scene.  Judith  is  dark,  artistic  and  temperamental. 
It  is  she,  when  Linda  is  nearly  sixteen,  who  takes  her 
to  a  party  at  a  friend’s  apartment.  Here  Linda  meets 
Dodge  Pleydon,  the  sculptor,  who  is  much  interested 
in  her,  and  treats  her  not  at  all  as  if  she  were  a  child. 
He  takes  her  home  in  his  own  private  carriage,  and 
upon  leaving  her  gives  her  a  kiss  that  she  never  forgets. 

A  year  later,  by  accident,  she  encounters  her  father’s 
sister — elderly  and  of  a  fine  Philadelphia  family. 
She  visits  her  and  meets  Amaud  Hallet,  a  cousin, 
much  older  than  herself.  Pleydon  comes  back  into 
her  life  desiring  to  marpr  her,  but  Linda,  who  has 
wanted  this,  is  antagonized  by  his  propo^.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  contemplates  marrying  Amaud,  who  has 
followed  her  to  New  York. 

She  had  wondered,  calmly  enough, 
which  of  the  two  bitter  women,  was  respon¬ 
sible,  and  decided  that  it  was  her  mother, 
.^t  this  the  situation  at  the  Feldts’,  in¬ 
creasingly  strained,  had  become  an  impos¬ 
sibility.  Amaud  Hallet,  after  his  first 
visit,  had  soon  returned.  There  was  no 
more  mention  of  his  money;  but  every 
time  he  saw  her  he  asked  her  again,  in  his 
special  manner — a  formality  flavored  by  a 
slight  diffident  humor — to  marry  him. 
.Amaud’s  proposals  had  alternated  with 
Pleydon’s  utterly  different  demand. 

Linda  remembered  agonized  evenings 
when,  in  a  return  of  his  brutal  manner  of 
the  unforgettable  night  in  the  Lowrie 
garden,  he  tried  to  force  a  recognition  of 
his  passion.  It  had  left  her  cold,  exhausted, 
and  the  victim  of  a  mingled  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  her  failure  to  respond,  and  a  hatred 
of  all  essential  existence.  The  occasion 
when,  desperately,  she  had  agreed  to 
marry  him  had  been  particularly  trying. 
The  aversion  of  her  mother  at  last  ap¬ 
palled  her;  it  had  become  really  dangerous, 
and  a  headache  weighed  on  her  with  a 
leaden  pain.  Dodge,  too,  had  been  unusu¬ 
ally  considerate;  he  talked  about  the  future 
— tied  up,  he  asserted,  in  her — of  his  work; 
and  suddenly,  at  the  signal  of  her  rare 
tears,  Linda  had  agreed  to  a  wedding. 


In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  had 
wakened  oppressed  by  a  dread  resulting 
in  an  tmcontroUable  chill.  She  thou^t 
first  that  her  mother  was  bending  a  malig- 
nant  face  over  her;  and  then  knew  that 
her  state  was  caus^  by  her  promise  to 
Dodge  Pleydon.  It  had  grown  worse  in- 
stead  of  vanishing — waves  of  nameless 
shrinking  swept  over  her;  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  further  harrowed  by  the  actualities  of 
being,  she  sent  a  telegram  to  .\maud 
Hallet — to  .\maud’s  kindness  and  affection, 
his  detachment  not  unlike  her  own. 

They  had  been  married  immediately; 
and  through  the  ceremony  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  days  she  h.ad  been  almost  entirdy 
absorb^  in  a  sensation  of  escape.  At  the 
death  of  Amelia  Lowrie,  soon  after,  Ar- 
naud  had  suggested  a  temporary  period  in 
the  house  she  remembered  with  pleasure; 
and,  making  small  alterations  with  the 
months  and  years,  they  had  tacitly  agreed 
to  remain  there. 

Linda  often  wondered,  walking  about 
the  lower  rooms,  why  it  seemed  so  familiar 
to  her — she  would  stand  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  with  its  ceiling  of  darkened  beams, 
and  gaze  absent-minded  through  the  long 
windows  at  the  close-cut  enclosed  greenery 
without.  The  formal  drawing-room  at 
the  right  of  the  street  entrance  equally 
held  her — a  cool  interior  with  slatted 
wooden  blinds,  a  white  mantelpiece  with 
delicately  reeded  supports  and  a  bas-relief 
of  Minerva  on  the  center  panel,  a  polishd 
brass  scuttle  for  cannel-coal.  and  chain 
with  wide,  severely  fretted  backs  uphol¬ 
stered  in  old  pale  damask. 

The  house  seemed  familiar,  but  she 
would  never  grow  accustomed  to  the  un¬ 
deniable  facts  of  her  husband,  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  her  completely  changed  atmos¬ 
phere.  She  admitted  to  herself  that  her 
principal  feeling  in  connection  with  Lowne 
and  \'igne  was  embarrassment.  Here  she 
always  condemned  herself  as  an  indiffer¬ 
ent,  perhaps  unnatural,  mother.  She 
couldn’t  help  it.  In  the  same  sense  she 
must  be  an  unsatisfactory  wife.  Lin® 
was  unable  to  shake  off  the  conviction  that 
it  was  like  a  play  in  w  hich  she  had  no  more 
than  the  spectator’s  part. 

This  was  her  old  disability,  the  result  of 
her  habit  of  sitting,  as  a  child,  apart  fr<» 
the  concerns  and  stir  of  living.  She  made 
every  possible  effort  to  overcome  it,  to  si^ 
render  to  her  new  conditions;  but,  if  no^ 
ing  else,  an  instinctive  shyness  preven^ 
It  went  back  further,  even,  she 
than  her  own  experience,  and  she  recaM 
all  she  had  heard  and  reconstructed  of  htf 
father — a  man  shut  in  on  himself, 
one  day,  without  a  word,  walked  out  of  tne 
door  and  left  his  wife,  never  to  retura 
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jjjese  realizations,  however,  did  little  to  Elouise  Lowrie  rose  unsteadily,  con-  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have  had 
clarify  her  vision;  she  was  continually  try-  fused  with  dozing;  but  almost  immeiately  eras  in  ^e  Fren<i  opinion.^  . 
ing  to  adjust  her  being  to  drciunstances  she  gathered  herself  into  a  relentless  pro-  _  *1.-*  t  c  .l. 

that  persistently  remained  a  little  ^tant  priety  and  a  formal  good  night, 
and  blurred.  “What  has  been  running  through  that 

In  appearance,  anyhow,  Linda  told  her-  mysterious  mind  of  yours?” 
self  with  a  measure  of  reassiuance,  she  “I  had  a  letter  from  Dodge,”  she  told 
was  practically  unchanged.  She  still,  with  him  simply;  “and  I  was  thinking  a  little 
the  support  of  .\maud,  disregarding  cur-  about  the  past.”  He  exhibited  the  nice 
rent  fasluon.  wore  her 
hair  in  a  straight 
bang  across  her  brow 
and  blue  gaze.  She 
was  as  slender  as  for¬ 
merly,  but  more  grace¬ 
fully  round,  in  spite  of 
a  faint  characteristic 
stiffness,  the  result  of 
her  mental  hesitation. 

Her  clothes,  too,  had 
hardly  varied — she 
wore,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  white  lawns 
ruffled  about  the 
throat  and  hem, 
with  broad,  soft  black 
Sadies,  while  her  more 
formal  dresses  were 
sheaths  of  dull  imor- 
namented  satin  ex¬ 
travagant  in  the  per- 
fection  of  their 
simplicity. 


The  letter  ended 
abruptly,  with  the  sig¬ 
nature,  “Pleydon.” 

“Are  you  happy, 
Linda?”  Amaud  Hal- 
let  asked  unexpected¬ 
ly  after  a  short  silence. 
She  was,  so  abruptly 
interrogated,  unable 
to  respond.  “What  I 
mean  is,”  he  explained, 
“do  you  think  you 
would  have  been  hap¬ 
pier  married  to  him? 
I  knew,  certainly,  that 
it  was  the  closest  pos¬ 
sible  thing  between 
us.”  Now,  however, 
she  was  able  to  satisfy 
him: 

“I  couldn’t  marry 
Dodge.” 

“Would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  tell  me  why?” 

“He  hurt  me  very 
much  once.  I  tried  to 
marry  him,  I  tried  to 
forget  it,  but  it  was 
useless.  I  was  dread- 
fully  unhappy,  in  a 
great  many  ways - ” 

“So  you  sent  for 
me,”  he  put  in  as  she 
paused  reflectively. 
“I  didn’t  hurt  you,  at 
any  rate.”  It  seemed 
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them.  They  are  so  different  from  all  my 
own  childhood;  often  I  don’t  imderstand 
them.  Then  I  dread  the  time  w'hen  they 
will  discover  how  stupid  and  xmeducated  I 
am  at  bottom.  Tm  sure  you  ask  questions 
already  before  them  to  amuse  yourself  at 
my  doubt.  What  will  I  do,  Amaud,  when 
they  are  really  at  school  and  bring  home 
their  books?” 

“Retreat  behind  your  dignity  as  a  par¬ 
ent,”  he  advised.  “They  are  certain  to 
display  their  knowledge  and  ask  you  to 
bound  things  or  name  the  capital  of  Louisi¬ 
ana.”  She  cried:  “Oh,  but  I  know  that; 
it’s  New  Orleans.”  She  saw  at  once,  from 
his  entertained  expression,  that  she  was 
uTong  again,  and  became  conscious  of  a 
faint  flush  of  annoyance.  “It  will  be  even 
worse,”  she  continued,  “when  Vigne  looks 
to  me  for  advice;  I  mean  when  she  is  older 
and  has  lovers.” 

“She  won’t  seriously;  they  never  do. 
She’ll  tell  you  when  it’s  all  over.  Lowrie 
will  depend  more  on  you.  I  may  have  my 
fun  about  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  Linda, 
but  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  your 
wisdom.  God  knows  what  an  unhappy 
experience  your  childhood  was,  but  it  has 
given  you  a  superb  worldly  balance.” 

“I  suppose  you’re  saying  that  I  am  cold,” 
she  told  him.  “It  must  be  true,  because 
it  is  repeated  by  every  one.  Yet,  at  times, 

I  used  to  be  very  different,  at  least  inside 
of  me — ^you’d  never  imagine  what  a  roman¬ 
tic  thriU  or  what  strange  ideas!  Like  a 
memory  of  a  deep  woods,  and — and  the 
loveliest  adventure.  Often  I  would  hear 
music  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  it  made  me 
want  I  don’t  know  what  terrifically.” 

“An  early  experience,”  he  replied.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  saw  that  he  was  tired,  his  face 
was  lined  and  dejected.  “You  read  too 
much,”  Linda  declared.  He  said:  “But 
only  out  of  the  printed  book.”  She  won¬ 
dered  vainly  what  he  meant.  As  he  stood 
before  the  glimmering  coals,  in  the  room 
saturated  in  repose,  she  wished  that  she 
might  give  him  more;  she  wanted  to  spend 
herself  in  a  riot  of  feeling  on  Amaud  and 
their  children.  What  a  detestable  charac¬ 
ter  she  had.  Her  desire,  her  efforts,  were 
wasted. 

He  went  about  putting  up  the  windows 
and  closing  the  outside  shutters,  a  con¬ 
firmed  habit.  Linda  rose  with  her  inevi¬ 
table  sense  of  separation,  the  feeling  that 
she  was  only  temporarily  in  a  place  of  little 
importance  bound  on  a  journey  with  a 
hidden  destination.  It  was  like  being  al¬ 
ways  in  her  hat  and  jacket.  Amaud  shook 
down  the  grate;  then  he  gazed  over  the 
room;  it  was  all,  she  was  sure,  as  it  had 
been  a  century  ago,  as  it  should  be — 
all  except  herself. 
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Yet  her  marriage  had  realized  in  almost 
every  partic^r  what  she  had — so 
much  younger — planned.  The  early  sugges¬ 
tion,  becoming,  through  constant  reitera¬ 
tion,  a  part  of  her  knowledge,  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  and  accomplished;  and,  as  well,  her 
later  needs  were  served.  Linda  told  herself 
that,  in  a  world  where  a  very  great  deal 
was  muddled,  she  had  been  unusually  for¬ 
tunate. 

.\nd  this  made  her  angry  at  her  pervad¬ 
ing  lack  of  interest  in  whatever  she  had 
secured. 

Other  women,  she  observed,  obviously 
less  forttmate  than  she,  were  volubly  and 


warmly  absorbed  in  any  number  of  engage¬ 
ments  and  pleasures;  she  continually  heard 
them,  Amaud’s  connections — the  whole 
superior  society — eternally  and  vigorously 
discussing  servants  and  bridge  and  fam¬ 
ily,  cotillions,  indiscretions  and  charities. 
These  seemed  enough  for  them;  they 
seemed  filled,  satisfied,  extraordinarily 
busy. 

Linda,  for  the  most  part,  had  but 
little  to  do.  Her  servants,  managed  with 
remote  exactness,  gave  no  trouble;  she  had 
an  excellent  woman  for  the  children;  her 
dress  presented  no  new  points  of  anxiety 
nor  departure . . .  she  was,  in  short,  Amaud 
admitted,  perfectly  efficient.  She  disposed 
of  such  details  mechanically,  almost  im¬ 
patiently,  and  was  contemptuous,  not 
envious,  of  the  women  whose  demands 
they  contented. 

At  the  dinners,  the  balls,  to  which  Ar- 
naud’s  sense  of  obligation  both  to  family 
and  her  took  them  against  his  inclination, 
it  was  the  same — every  one,  it  appeared  to 
Linda,  was  flushed  with  an  intentness  she 
could  not  share.  Men,  she  found,  some  of 
them  extremely  pleasant,  still  made  adroit 
and  reassuring  efforts  for  her  favor;  the 
air  here,  she  discovered,  was  palpably 
more  free  than  the  bravado  of  her  earlier 
siUToundings.  This  love-making  didn’t 
disturb  her — it  was,  ultimately,  the  men 
who  were  fretted — ^indeed,  she  ^d  rather 
hoped  that  it  would  bring  her  the  relief 
she  lacked. 

But  again  the  observations  and  specula¬ 
tion  of  her  mature  childhood,  what  she 
had  heard  revealed  in  the  most  skilful 
feminine  dissections,  had  cleared  her  im- 
derstanding  to  a  point  that  made  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  hopeful  men  quite  entertainingly 
obvious.  Their  method  was  appallingly 
similar  and  monotonous.  She  liked,  rather 
than  not,  the  younger  ones,  whose  confi¬ 
dence  that  their  passion  was  something 
new  on  earth  at  times  refreshed  her,  but 
the  navigated  materialism  of  greater  ex¬ 
perience  finally  became  distasteful.  She 
discussed  this,  sharply,  with  Amaud: 

“You  simply  can’t  help  believing  that 
most  women  are  complete  idiots.” 

“You  haven’t  said  much  more  for  men.” 
“The  whole  thing  is  too  silly!  Why  is 
it,  Amaud?  It  ought  to  be  impressive  and 

sweep  you  off  your  feet,  up - ” 

“Instead  of  merely  behind  some  rented 
palms,”  he  added.  “But  I  must  say, 
Linda,  that  you  are  not  a  very  highly 
qualified  judge  of  sentiment.”  He  pro¬ 
nounced  this  equably,  but  she  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  presence  of  a  hurt  in  his  voice. 
She  was  a  little  weary  of  being  eternally 
condemned  for  what  she  couldn’t  help. 
Any  failure  was  as  much  Amaud  Hallet’s 
as  hers;  he  had  had  his  opportunity,  all 
that  he  had  implored  her  for.  Her 
thoughts  tiumed  to  Dodge  Pleydon.  April 
was  well  advanced,  and  he  had  written  that 
he’d  be  back  in  the  spring,  and  see  them. 
Linda  listened  to  her  heart,  but  it  was  im- 
hastened  by  a  beat.  She  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  him  at  hand,  in  her  life  again, 
of  course. 

Then  the  direction  of  her  mind  veered — 
what  did  he  still  think  of  her?  Probably 
he  had  altogether  recovered  from  his  love 
for  her.  It  had  been  a  warm  day,  and 
Amaud  had  opened  a  window;  but  now 
she  was  aware  of  a  cold  air  on  her  shoulder 
and  she  asked  him  abmptly  to  lower  the 
sash.  Linda  remembered,  with  a  lingering 
sense  of  triumph,  the  Susanna  Noda  whom 


Dodge  had  left  at  a  party  for  her.  There 
had  been  a  great  many  Susannas  in  his 
life,  the  reason  for  this  was  the  absence  of 
any  overwhelming  single  influence.  It 
might  be  that  now — he  had  written  of  the 
change  in  the  subjects  of  his  work— sud  a 
guide  had  come  into  his  course.  She 
hoped  she  had. 

Yet,  in  view  of  the  announced  sillinpg 
of  women,  she  wished  that  he’d  not  be 
cheaply  deluded. 

He  was  an  extremely  human  man. 

While  she,  Linda,  it  seemed,  was  an  in¬ 
human  woman.  The  days  ran  into  weeks 
that  added  another  month  to  spring;  a  June 
advanced  sultry  with  heat,  and  suddenly 
as  usual,  a  maid  at  the  door  of  her  room 
announced  Pleydon.  It  was  five  o’dod  in 
the  afternoon,  she  had  to  dress,  and  she 
sent  him  a  message  that  he  mustn’t  a- 
pect  her  in  a  hurry.  She  paused  in  her 
deliberate  preparations  for  a  long  thought- 
fxil  gaze  into  a  mirror;  there  was  not  yet  a 
shadow  on  her  face,  the  trace  of  a  line  at 
her  eyes.  The  sharp  smooth  turning  and 
absolute  whiteness  of  her  bare  shoulders 
were  flawless. 

At  first  it  appeared  to  I.inda  that  he 
had  not  changed.  They  were  in  the  li¬ 
brary  opening  into  the  dining-room,  a 
space  of  green  shade  shut  against  the 
by  the  Venetian  blinds,  and  faintly  scented 
by  a  bowl  of  early  tea-roses.  He  appeared 
the  same — large  and  informally  dad  in 
gray  flannels,  with  aggressive  features  and 
sensitive  strong  hands.  He  was  quiet  but 
plainly  happy  to  be  with  her  again  and 
sat  leaning  forward  on  his  knees,  watching 
her  intently  as  she  chose  a  seat. 

Then  it  slowly  dawned  on  her  that  he 
had  changed,  yes — tragically.  PleydoD, 
in  every  way,  was  years  older  His  vmce, 
less  arbitrary,  had  new  depths  of  ques- 
tioning,  his  mouth  was  more  repressed, 
his  face  notably  sparer  of  flesh.  He  was 
inunediately  aware  of  the  result  of  her 
scrutiny.  “I  have  been  working  like  a 
fool,”  he  explained.  “A  breath  of  sick¬ 
ness,  too,  four  years  ago  in  Soochow.  One 
of  the  damnable  Asiatic  fevers  that  a  Euro¬ 
pean  is  supposed  to  be  immune  from. 
You  are  a  miracle,  Linda.  How  long  has 
it  been — nearly  ei^t  years;  you  have  two 
children  and  Amaud  Hallet;  and  yet  you 
are  the  girl  I  met  at  Markue’s.  I  wanted 
to  see  you  different,  just  a  little,  a  traced 
sometUng  that  should  have  happened  to 
you.  It  hasn’t.  You’re  the  most  remark¬ 
able  mother  alive.” 

“If  I  am,”  she  returned,  “it  is  n(rt  as  a 
success,  or  at  least  for  me.  Lowrie  and 
Vigne  are  healthy,  and  happy  enou^;  but 
I  can’t  lose  myself  in  them.  Dodge;  I  can’t 
lose  myself  at  all.” 

He  was  qiuet  at  this,  with  the  smoke  of  a 
cigarette  climbing  bluedy  in  a  space  with  the 
aqueous  stillness  of  a  lake’s  depths.  “The 
same,”  he  went  on  after  a  long  pau^ 
“notWng  has  touched  you.  I  ou^t  to  be 
relieved  but,  do  you  know,  it  fright^  nie. 
You  are  relentless.  You  have  no  right,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  beautiful.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  celebrated  w’omcn 
their  best  moments  but  you  are  lovdkr 
than  any.  It  isn’t  a  simple  affair  of  ^ 
portion  and  featiues — I  wish  I  could  hw 
it  in  a  phrase,  the  turn  of  a  chisel.  I  can  t 
It’s  deathless  romance  in  a  bang  cut 
blackly  across  heavenly  blue.”  He  w« 
silent  again,  and  Linda  glad  that  ^  ^ 
found  her  attractive.  She  discovers  tw 
the  misery  his  presence  once  caused  ht* 
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had  entirely  vanished.  Its  place  was 
taken  by  an  eager  interest  in  his  affairs,  a 
luAtness  of  spirit  at  the  realization  that 
Xile  his  love  for  her  might  have  grown 
no  other  woman  possessed  it. 
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to  tell  you,  don’t  interrupt.  It  isn’t  a 
happy  memory,  and  I  am  only  doing  it 
because  I  was  so  rotten  to  you. 

“Yes,  I  can  see  now  that  it  was  the  hair¬ 
dresser  and  a  hundred  other  things  exactly 
the  same.  My  mother,  all  the  women  we 
knew,  did  nothing  but  lace  and  paint  and 
frizzle  for  men.  I  used  to  think  it  was  a 

At  the  dinner-table  she  listened —  game  they  played  and  wonder  where  the 
cool  and  fresh,  .\maud  complained,  in  fun  was.  There  were  even  hints  about 
spite  of  the  heat— to 
talk  of  t  h  e  two 
men.  .^t  her  side 
Elouise  Lowrie  occa¬ 
sionally  repeated,  in  a 
voice  like  the  faint 
jangle  of  an  old  thin 
piano,  the  facts  of  a 
family  connection  or 
coounendatiun  of  the 
Dodges,  .\maud  real¬ 
ly  knew  a  surprising 
bt.  and  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Pleydon  was 
strung  with  terms 
completely  unintellig¬ 
ible  to  her.  It  de¬ 
veloped,  finally,  into 
an  argument  over  the 
treatment  of  the 
acanthus  motive  in 
rococo  ornament. 

France  was  summoned 
against  Spain;  the 
a^tectural  degrad¬ 
ing  of  Italy  deplored. 

...  It  amazed  her 
that  any  one  could  re¬ 
member  so  much. 

Linda  had,  without 
a  conscious  reason, 
suddenly  stopped  the 
investigation  of  her 
feeling  for  Pleydon. 

Even  in  the  privacy 
of  her  thoughts  an 
added  obscurity  kept 
her  from  the  custom¬ 
ary  clear  reasoning. 

.\fter  dinner,  out  in 
the  close  gloom  of  the 
garden,  she  watched 
the  flicker  of  the  cig¬ 
arettes.  There  was 
thunder,  so  distant 
and  vague  that  for  a 
long  while  Linda 

thought  she  was  deceived.  She  had  a  keen 
rushing  sensation  of  the  strangeness  of  her 
situation  here — Linda  Hallet.  The  night 
WM  like  a  dream  from  which  she  would 
stir,  sigh,  and  find  herself  back  again  in 
the  past,  waiting  for  her  mother  to  return 
from  one  of  her  late  f>arties. 

But  it  was  Amaud  who  moved,  and, 

•ccompanying  Elouise  Lowrie,  went  into 
^  house  for  his  interminable  reading, 

Pleydon’s  voice  began  in  a  low  remember¬ 
ing  tone: 

“IMtat  a  fantastic  place  the  Feldt  apart¬ 
ment  was,  with  that  smothered  room  where 
3^  said  you  would  marry  me.  You  must 
“ve  got  hold  of  Hallet  in  the  devil  of  a 
hu^.  I’ve  often  tried  to  imderstand 
»hat  happened,  why,  all  the  time,  you 
upset — why,  why,  why?” 

‘In  a  way  it  was  because  a  ridiculous 
^*dresser  burned  out  some  of  my  moth- 
**  s  front  wave,”  she  explained.  “Of 
he  replied  derisively,  “nothing 
be  plainer.”  She  agr^  calmly. 

It  was  very  plain.  If  you  want  me  to  try 


The  letter  ended  abruptly,  with  the  signature,  “Pleydon.  “Are  you 
happy,  Lindar  Amaud  Hallet  asked  unexpectedly,  after  a  short  silence. 


that  and  later  they  particularized,  and  it 
made  me  as  sick  as  possible.  The  men,  too, 
were  odious;  mostly  fat  and  bald;  and 
after  a  while,  when  they  pinched  or  kissed 
me,  I  wanted  to  die. 

“That  was  all  I  knew  about  love.  I  had 
never  heard  of  any  other — men  away  from 
their  families  for  what  they  called  a  good 
time  and  women  plotting  and  planning  to 
give  it  to  them  or  not  give  it  to  them. 
Then  mother — after  her  looks  were  spoiled 
— married  Mr.  Moses  Feldt  and  I  met 
Judith,  who  only  existed  for  men  and  men’s 
rooms,  and  told  me  worse  things,  I’m  sure, 
than  mother  ever  dreamed;  and,  on  top  of 
that,  I  met  you  and  you  kissed  me. 

“But  it  was  different  from  any  other;  it 
didn’t  shock  me  and  it  brought  back  a 
thrill  I  have  always  had.  I  wanted,  then, 
to  love  you,  and  have  you  ask  me  to  marry 
you,  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
I  was  sure,  if  you  would  only  be  patient, 
that  I  could  change  what  had  hurt  me  into 
a  beautiful  feeling.  I  couldn’t  tell  you  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  understand  myself.”  She 


stopped,  and  Pleydon  repeated,  bitterly 
and  slow: 

“Fat  old  bald  men!  I  was  one  of  them 
destroying  your  exquisite  hope.”  She 
heard  the  creak  of  the  basket  chair  as  he 
leaned  forward,  his  face  masked  in  dark¬ 
ness.  “Perhaps  you  think  I  haven’t  paid. 

“You  will  never  know  what  love  is  un¬ 
less  I  can  manage  somehow  to  make  you 
understand  how  much  I  love  you.  HMlet 
will  have  to  endure 
your  hearing  it.  This 
doesn’t  belong  to  him; 
it  has  not  touched  the 
earth.  Every  one, 
more  or  less,  talks 
about  love;  but  not 
one  in  a  thousand,  not 
one  in  a  million,  has 
such  an  experience.  If 
they  did,  it  would  tear 
the  world  into  shreds. 

It  would  tear  them  as 
it  has  me.  I  realize 
the  other,  the  com¬ 
mon  thing — who  ex¬ 
perimented  more! 
This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  A  boy  lost  in 
the  idealism  of  his 
first  worship  has  a 
faint  reflection. 
Listen: 

“I  can  always,  with 
a  wish,  see  you  stand¬ 
ing  before  me.  You 
yourself — the  folds  of 
your  sash,  the  sharp 
narrow  print  of  your 
slippers  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  or  the  matting 
or  the  rug,  the  ruffles 
about  your  hands.  I 
have  the  feeling  of  you 
near  me  with  your 
breathing  disturbing 
the  delicacy  of  your 
breast.  There  is  the 
odor  and  shimmer  of 
your  hair — your  lips 
move — but  without  a 
sound. 

“This  vision  is  more  - 
real  than  reality,  than 
an  opera-house  full  of 
people,  or  the  Place 
Vendome;  and  it,  you, 
is  all  I  care  for,  all  I  think  about,  all  I 
want.  I  find  quiet  places  and  stay  there 
for  hours  with  you;  or  if  that  isn’t  jxw- 
sible,  I  turn  into  a  blind  man,  a  dead  man 
warm  again  at  the  bare  thought  of  your 
face.  Listen: 

“I’ve  been  in  shining  heaven  with  you. 

I  have  been  melted  to  nothing  and  made 
over  again,  in  you,  good.  We  have  been 
walking  together  in  a  new  world  with  rap¬ 
ture  instead  of  air  to  breathe.  A  slow  walk 
through  dark  trees — God  knows  why — 
like  pines.  And  every  time  I  thought  of 
you  it  was  exactly  as  though  I  could  never 
die,  as  though  you  had  burned  all  the  cor¬ 
ruption  out  of  me  and  I  was  made  of  silver 
fire.  And  listen: 

“Nothing  else  is  of  any  importance  now 
or  afterward;  you  are  now  and  afterward. 
I  see  people  and  people  and  hear  words 
and  words,  and  I  forget  them  the  moment 
they  have  gone,  the  second  they  are  still. 
But  I  haven’t  lost  an  inflection  of  your 
voice.  When  I  work  in  clay  or  stone  I 
model  and  cut  you  into  ever>’  surface  and 
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fold.  I  see  you  looking  back  at  me  out  of 
marble  and  bronze.  And  here,  in  this  gar¬ 
den,  you  tried  to  give  me  more - ” 

The  infinitely  removed  thimder  was  like 
the  continued  echo  of  his  voice.  There 
was  a  stirring  of  the  leaves  above  her  head; 
and  the  light  that  had  shone  against  the 
house  in  Elouise  Lowrie’s  window  was  sud¬ 
denly  extinguished.  All  that  she  felt  was 
weariness  and  a  confused  dejection,  the 
weight  of  an  insuperable  disappointment. 
She  could  say  nothing.  Words,  even  Pley- 
don’s,  seemed  to  her  vain.  The  solid  fact 
of  Amaud,  of  what  Dodge,  more  than 
seven  years  before,  had  robbed  her  of,  put 
everything  else  aside,  crushed  it. 

She  realized  that  she  would  never  get 
from  life  what  supremely  repaid  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  other  women,  made  up,  for  them, 
the  failure  of  practically  every  vision. 
She  was  sorry  for  herself,  yes,  and  for 
Dodge  Pleydon.  Yet  he  had  his  figures 
in  metal  and  stone,  his  sense  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  work  had  increased  enormously; 
well,  there  were  Lowrie  and  Vigne;  it 
would  be  difficult,  every  one  agreed,  to  find 
better  or  handsomer  children.  But  they 
seemed  no  more  than  shadows  or  colored 
mist.  This  terrified  her — what  a  hope¬ 
lessly  deficient  woman  she  must  be!  But 
even  in  the  profundity  of  her  depression 
the  old  %dbration  of  nameless  joy  reached 
her  heart. 

XXIX 

N  THE  morning  there  was  a  telegram 

from  Judith  Feldt,  saying  that  her 
mother  was  dangerously  sick,  and  she  had 
lunch  on  the  train  for  New  York.  The 
apartment  seemed  stuffy;  there  was  a 
trace  of  dinginess,  neglect,  about  the 
black  velvet  rugs  and  hangings.  Her 
mother,  she  found,  had  pneumonia;  there 
was  practically  no  chance  of  her  recover¬ 
ing.  Linda  sat  for  a  short  while  by  the 
elder’s  bed,  intent  upon  a  totally  strange 
woman,  darkly  flushed  and  ravished  in  an 
agonizing  difficulty  of  breathing.  Linda 
had  a  remember^  vision  of  her  gold¬ 
haired  and  gay  in  airy  chiffons;  and  sud¬ 
denly  life  seemed  shockingly  brief.  A 
serious-visaged  clergj’man  entered  the 
room  as  she  left  and  she  heard  the  rich 
soothing  murmur  of  a  confident  phrase. 

The  Stella  Condon  who  had  become  Mrs. 
Moses  Feldt  had  had  little  time  for  the 
support  of  the  church;  although  Linda  re¬ 
called  that  she  had  uniformly  spoken 
well  of  its  offices.  To  condenm  Christian¬ 
ity,  she  had  asserted,  was  to  invite  bad 
luck.  She  treated  this  in  exactly  the  way 
she  regarded  walking  under  ladders  or 
spiling  salt  or  putting  on  a  stocking  wrong. 
Linda,  however,  had  disregard^  these 
possibilities  of  ^saster  and,  with  them, 
religion. 

A  great  many  people,  she  noticed,  talked 
at  length  about  it;  women  in  their  best 
wraps  and  with  expensive  little  prayer 
books  had  left  the  hotels  for  various  Sun¬ 
day  morning  services,  and  ministers  came 
in  later  for  tea.  All  this,  she  understood, 
was  in  preparation  for  heaven;  where 
everybody,  who  was  not  in  hell,  was  to  be 
forever  the  same  and  yet  radiantly  differ¬ 
ent.  It  had  seemed  very  vague  and  far 
away  to  Linda,  and,  since  there  were  such 
a  number  of  immediate  problems  for  her 
to  consider,  she  had  easily  ignored  the 
future.  When  now,  with  her  mother  dying, 
it  was  thrust  most  uncomfortably  before 
her. 


She  half  remembered  sentences,  ad¬ 
monitions,  of  the  godly — a  woman  had 
once  told  her  that  dancing  and  low  gowns 
were  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God;  some  one 
else  that  playing-cards  were  an  arm  of  the 
devil.  Pleasure,  she  had  gathered,  was 
wicked;  and  instinctively  put  these  opin¬ 
ions,  together  with  so  much  else,  aside  as 
envious.  That  expressed  her  whole  experi¬ 
ence.  She  had  never  keenly  associated  the 
thought  of  death  with  herself  before,  and 
she  was  unutterably  revolted  by  the  im¬ 
pending  destruction  of  her  fine  body,  the 
delicate  care  of  which  formed  her  main 
preoccupation  in  life.  Age  was  supremely 
distasteful,  but  this  other  .  .  .  she  shud¬ 
dered. 

Linda  wanted  de^jerately  to  preserve  the 
whiteness  of  her  skin,  the  flexible  black 
distinction  of  her  hair,  yes — her  beauty. 
Here,  again,  with  other  women,  the  vica¬ 
rious  inunortality  of  children  would  be 
sufficient.  But  not  for  her.  She  was  in 
the  room  that  had  been  hers  before  marri¬ 
age,  with  her  infinite  preparations  for  the 
night  at  an  end ;  and,  her  hair  loose  across 
the  blanched  severity  of  her  attire,  her 
bare  arms  like  immaculate  ivory,  she 
clasped  her  cold  hands  in  stabbing  appre¬ 
hension. 

She  would  do  anything,  anything,  to 
escape  that  repulsive  fatality  to  her  lav¬ 
ished  care.  It  was  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  being  good;  and  goodness  was  in  the 
charge  of  the  minister.  She  saw  clearly 
and  at  once  her  difficulty — how  could  she 
go  to  a  solemn  man  in  a  clerical  vest  and 
admit  that  she  was  solely  concerned  by  the 
loss  of  her  beauty?  The  promised  splendor 
of  heaven,  in  itself,  failed  to  move  her — it 
threatened  to  be  monotonous;  and  she 
was  honest  in  her  recognition  that  charity, 
the  ugliness  of  poverty,  repelled  her. 
Linda  was  certain  that  she  could  never 
change  in  these  particulars;  she  could  only 
pretend. 

A  surprising  multiph'cation  of  such  pre¬ 
tense  oc'curred  to  her,  and  in  people  re¬ 
garded  as  impressively  religious.  She  had 
seen  men  like  that — she  vaguely  thought 
of  the  name  Jasper — going  off  with  her 
mother  in  cabs  to  dinners  that  must  have 
been  “godless.”  She  wondered  if  this 
mere  attitude,  the  public  show,  was 
enough.  An  instinctive  response  told  her 
that  it  was  not.  If  all  she  had  been  in¬ 
formed  about  the  future  was  true,  she  de¬ 
cided  that  her  mother’s  chance  was  no 
worse  than  that  of  any  false  display  of 
virtue.  She,  Linda,  could  do  nothing. 

The  funeral  ceremony  with  its  set  form 
— so  inappropriate  to  her  mother’s  quali¬ 
ties — was  even  more  remote  from  Linda’s 
sympathies  than  common  in  her  encoun¬ 
ters.  But  Mr.  Moses  Feldt’s  grief  seemed 
to  her  actual  and  affecting.  He  invested 
everj'  one  with  the  purity  of  his  own  spirit. 
She  left  New  York  at  the  first  possible  mo¬ 
ment  with  the  feeling  that  she  was  defin¬ 
itely  older.  The  realization,  she  discov¬ 
ered,  happened  in  that  way — ordinarily 
giving  the  flight  of  time  no  consideration, 
it  was  brought  back  to  her  at  intervals  of 
varying  length.  As  she  aged  they  would 
grow  shorter. 

The  result  of  this  experience  was  that 
she  felt  an  added  sense  of  failure;  she  tried 
more  than  ever  to  overcome  her  indiffer¬ 
ence,  get  a  greater  happiness  from  her  sur¬ 
roundings  and  activity.  Linda  culti¬ 
vated  an  attention  to  Lowrie  and  Vigne. 
They  responded  charmingly,  but  her  shy¬ 


ness  with  them  persisted  in  the  face  of  her 
inalienable  right  to  their  full  possession. 
She  insisted,  too,  on  going  about  vigor¬ 
ously  in  spite  of  Amaud’s  humorous 
groans  and  protests.  She  forced  herself 
to  talk  more  to  the  men  attracted  to  her 
and  assumed,  with  disconcerting  ease  an 
air  of  sympathetic  interest.  But,  unfor- 
tunately  this  brought  on  her  a  rapid  increase 
of  the  love-making  that  so  fatigued  her. 

She  studied  her  husband  thoughtfully 
through  the  evem'ngs  at  home,  before  the 
Franl^n  stove,  or — in  summer— in  the 
green  garden.  Absolutely  nothing  was 
wrong  with  him.  He  had,  after  several 
deaths,  inherited  even  more  money;  and, 
in  his  deprecating  manner  where  it  was 
concerned,  devot^  it  to  her  wishes.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  books,  and  the  clothes  she  was 
forced  to  remind  him  to  get,  he  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  expenses.  In  addition  to  the  money, 
he  never  offended  her;  his  relationships 
and  manner  were  conducted  with  an  in¬ 
born  nice  formality  that  preserved  her 
highest  self-opinion. 

Yet  she  was  never  able  to  escape  from 
the  limitations  of  a  calm  admiration;  she 
couldn’t  lose  herself,  disregard  herself  in  a 
flood  of  generous  emotion.  When,  de^ter- 
ately,  she  tried,  he,  too,  was  perceptiWy 
ill  at  ease.  Usually  he  was  undisturbed, 
but  once,  when  she  stood  beside  him  with 
her  coffee-cup  at  dinner,  he  disastrously 
lost  his  equanimity.  Tensely  putting  the 
cup  away  he  caught  her  with  straining 
hands. 

“Oh,  Linda,”  he  cried,  “is  it  true  that 
you  love  me!  Do  you  really  belong  to  us— 
to  Vigne  and  Lowrie  and  me?  I  can’t 
stand  it  if  you  won’t  .  .  .  some  day.” 

She  backed  away,  into  the  openjig  of  a 
window,  against  the  night,  from  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  his  desire;  and  she  was  cold,  with 
self-detestation,  as  her  fingers  touched  the 
glass.  Linda  tried  to  speak,  to  lie;  but, 
miserably  still,  she  was  unable  to  deceive 
him.  The  animation,  the  fervor  of  his 
longing,  swiftly  died  away.  His  arms 
dropp^  to  his  side.  An  unbearable  con¬ 
straint  deepened  with  the  silence  in  the 
room,  and  later  he  lightly  said: 

“You  mustn’t  trifle  with  my  andent 
heart,  Linda;  folly  and  age - ” 

XXX 


The  only  other  quantity  in  her  life  was 
Dodge  Pleydon.  He  wrote  her  again, 
perhaps  three  months  after  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  love;  but  his  letter  was  devoted 
wholly  to  his  work,  and  so  technical  thsU 
she  had  to  ask  Arnaud  to  interpret  it. 
He  added: 

“That  is  the  mind  of  an  impressive  man. 
He  has  developed  enormously — curious, » 
late  in  life.  Pleydon  must  be  fully  as  w 
as  myself.  It’s  clear  that  he  has  droppm 
his  women.  I  saw  a  photograph  of  the 
Cotton  Mather  reproduced  in  a  weeUyi 
and  it  was  as  gaimt  as  a  Puritan  Sunday. 
Brimmed  with  power.  Why  don’t  we  see 
him  oftener?  Write  and  say  I’d  like  to 
contradict  him  again  about  the  Eastlake 
period.** 

He  made  no  further  reference  to  PleydM 
then,  and  Linda  failed  to  write  as  Am^ 
suggested.  Though  she  w:mn’t  disturbw 
at  the  possibility  of  a  continuation  of  nis 
admissions  of  love,  she  was  weary  agmp  « 
the  thought  of  their  uselessness.  Li^ 
was,  she  told  herself,  damned  by 
cabUity.  ILr  husband  used  the  (•’miliii 
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term  of  reproach,  material.  She  didn’t  “You  have  never  been  any  one  else,”  he  ders  of  a  very  old  woman,  infinitely  worn, 
in  the  least  want  to  be.  Circumstance,  she  asserted  positively.  “You  were  bom  starved  by  want  and  spent  in  bmtal  labor, 
liad  a  feeling,  had  forced  it  upon  her.  Linda  Condon  and  you’ll  die  that,  except  There  was  a  thin  wisp  of  hair  pinned  in  a 

\maud,  however,  met  Dodge  Pleydon  for  some  extraordinary  accident.  I  can’t  meager  knot  on  her  skull,  her  bones  were 
in  PhUadelphia  and  brought  him  home,  imagine  what  it  would  be — a  miracle  like  mercilessly,  indicated,  barely  covered  with 
Linda,  with  a  strange  constriction  of  the  quaker-ladies  in  the  antarctic.”  drumlike  skin:  her  mouth  was  stamped 

heart,  saw  that  Pleydon’s  hair  was  defin-  “It  souihIs  imcomplimentary,  and  I’m  with  timid  humility;  while  her  eyes  peered 
itely  gray.  He  had  had  a  recurrence  of  sick  of  being  compared  with  polar  places,  weakly  from  their  sunken  depths.  “Well?” 
the  fever  contracted  in  Soochow.  The  What  are  quaker-ladies?”  he  demanded,  interrogating  her  in  the 

men  at  once  entered  interest  of  his  work, 

on  another  discussion  .  “I— I  suppose  it’s 

where  she  was  unable  perfectly  done,”  she 

(/Jinw  hut  it  was  •  replied,  at  a  loss  for  a 

satisfactory  apprecia¬ 
tion.  “It’s  tme,  cer¬ 
tainly.  But  isn’t  it 
more  unpleasant  than 
necessary?”  Pleydon 
s|miled  patiently. 
“Beauty,”  he  said, 
with  his  mobile  ges¬ 
ture.  “Pity,  Kathar- 
sis — the  wringing  out 
of  all  dross.” 

The  helpless  feeling 
of  her  overwhelming 
ignorance  returned. 
She  was  like  a  woman 
held  beyond  the  closed 
door  of  treasure. 
“Come  over  here.” 
He  imceremoniously 
led  her  to  the  casting 
♦  of  a  ruffled  grouse, 

^  fai  hful  in  every 

diversified  feather. 
Linda  thought  it 
admirable,  really 
amazing;  but  he  dis¬ 
missed  it  with  a  p)as- 
sionate  energy.  “The 
dull  figuriste!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Daguerre! 
Once  I  could  have 
done  that,  yes,  and 
been  entertained  by 
its  adroitness  and  in¬ 
solence — before  you 
made  me.  Do  you 
suppose  I  was  able 
then  to  understand  the 
sheer  tragic  fortitude 

_  '  of  a  scrubwoman 

any  of  Fine  .\rts,  that  to  live!  The  head 

^  could  gently  com-  Jt  ^aa  the  head  of  a  very  old  woman,  infinitely  worn,  starved  hy  want  you  thought  un- 

“  brutal  labor.  “Well?"  he  demanded,  interrogating  her  pleas^t-Wn’t you 

t  ot  hia  work. 

»  promise  of  snow,  the  March  slush  of  a 

outade;  and  the  great  city?  Did  you  notice 

space  of  the  stairway  to  the  galleries  “Fragile  little  flowers  in  the  spring  the  gaps  in  her  shoes,  the  ragged  shawl 
was  Med  with  shadow  and  the  strains  of  meadows.”  about  a  body  twisted  with  forty,  fifty, 

‘Anmde”  echoing  from  the  orchestra  “I’d  rather  listen  to  the  music  than  you.”  sixty  years  of  wet  stone  floors  and  steps? 
playing  at  the  railing  above  the  entrance.  “That  is  why  loving  you  is  so  eternal,  Did  you  wonder  what  she  had  for 


had  a  feeling,  had  forced  it  upon  her. 

\maud,  however,  met  Dodge  Pleydon 
in  PhUadelphia  and  brought  him  home. 


any  of  Fine  .\rts,  that 

^  could  gently  com-  Jt  ^aa  the  head  of  a  very  old  woman,  infinitely  worn,  starved  hy  want 

1  .  ,  and  spent  in  hrutal  labor.  “^^ell?  he  demanded,  interrogating  her 

.  i,  tl,  oUi.  work. 

a  promise  of  snow, 

outade;  and  the  great 

space  of  the  stairway  to  the  galleries  “Fragile  little  flowers  in  the  spring 

was  Med  with  shadow  and  the  strains  of  meadows.” 

‘Anmde”  echoing  from  the  orchestra  “I’d  rather  listen  to  the  music  than  you.” 
playing  at  the  railing  above  the  entrance.  “That  is  why  loving  you  is  so  eternal, 

Pleydon,  together  with  a  great  many  why  it  doesn’t  fluctuate  Uke  a  human  emo- 


othcrs,  had  spread  an  overcoat  on  the  tion.  You  can’t  exhaust  it  and  rest  before 
®asonry  of  the  steps,  and  they  were  a  new  tide  sweeps  back;  the  timeless 
seated  in  the  obscurity  of  the  balus-  ecstasy  of  a  worship  of  God — breeding 

madness.” 


about  a  body  twisted  with  forty,  fifty, 
sixty  years  of  wet  stone  floors  and  steps? 
Did  you  wonder  what  she  had  for 
supper?” 

“No,  Dodge,  I  didn’t.  They  always 
make  me  wretched.” 

“Well,  to  realize  aU  that,  to  feel  the 
degradation  of  her  nature;  to  lie,  sick  with 


‘You  look  as  though  you  hadn’t  had  She  faded  to  understand,  and  turned  a  exhaustion,  on  the  broken  slats  of  her 


to  eat,”  she  ol^rved.  “You  used  troubled  g£^  to  his  bitter  repression,  bed,  under  a  ravelled-out  travesty  of  a 
to  be  almrot  thick,  but  now  you  are  a  thing  “I  don’t  like  to  make  you  unhappy,  quUt,  and  get  up  morning  after  morning 
<"  tmifying  grimness.  You  resemble  a  Dodge,”  she  said  in  a  low  tone.  “What  in  an  iron  winter  dark — to  experience  that 
I  wonder  why  you’re  like  a  monk,  can  I  do?  I  am  a  horrid  disappointment  in  your  spirit  and  put  it  into  durable 
■  to  aU  of  you,  but  most  to  myself.  I  can’t  metal,  hard  stone — is  to  hold  beauty  in 

Condon,”  he  replied.  go  over  it  again.”  your  hands.” 

can’t  be  it  now;  I  haven’t  been  “Beauty  has  nothing  to  do  with  happi-  Her  interest  in  his  speech  was  mingled 
Condon  for  years,  but  Mrs.  .\maud  ness,”  he  declared  harshly.  He  rose,  with-  with  the  knowledge  that,  in  order  to  dress 
H’s  very  pretty,  of  course,  and  out  consulting  her  wishes,  and,  Linda  fol-  comfortably  for  diimer,  she  must  leave 
a  U«  to  think  you  could  keep  a  young  lowing,  proceeded  above,  irresistibly  immediately.  Pleydon  helped  her  into 
so  long.  Experience  makes  me  drawn  to  the  bronze  he  was  showing  in  the  Hallet  open  landaulet.  Linda  de- 
wbt  anything  of  the  sort.  But  then  I  the  rotunda.  manded  quantities  of  air.  He  was,  he  told 

"*s  always  skepticaL”  It  was  the  head  and  part  of  the  shoul-  {Continued  on  page  84) 


go  over  It  again. 

“Beauty  has  nothing  to  do  with  happi- 


your  hands.” 

Her  interest  in  his  speech  was  mingled 


ness,”  he  declared  harshly.  He  rose,  with-  with  the  knowledge  that,  in  order  to  dress 
out  consulting  her  wishes,  and,  Linda  fol-  comfortably  for  diimer,  she  must  leave 


drawn  to  the  bronze  he  was  showing  in 
the  rotunda. 

It  was  the  head  and  part  of  the  shoul- 


immediately.  Pleydon  helped  her  into 
the  Hallet  open  landaulet.  Linda  de¬ 
manded  quantities  of  air.  He  was,  he  told 
{Continued  on  page  84) 
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High  Company 

Soldier  Hospital  Sketckes 

By  Harry  Lee,  of  the  American  Red  Cross 

T*k*  author  0f  *'Higk  Company*  ka$  Hr  «  >#nW  served  wr  Kof  whom  his  son  fs  ono)  in  hos^itoU  ovor  Mere 
and  hors.  In  thoir  sim^Ucity  and  hoauty  h$s  ipvrde  yivs  us  tko  oory  hsart  of  Me  hospital  soJditrs. — THE  EDITORS. 


“Xke  good  soldier  make  tke  hgkt. 
He  keep  tke  smile,  bo — I  smile.” 
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“Sure,  if  you  can  stand — I  sing.” 

Down  goes  the  dark  head, 

The  mandolin  answers  the  supple  fingers* 
“Camel — lol  Camel — lo!” 

He  drones  in  the  passionate  monotone 
Of  the  Syrian  music. 

His  faithful  chair  is  the  camel’s  back. 

The  gray  floor  of  his  room. 

The  desert — 

He  lurches  and  swa]rs, 

His  eyes  dreamy,  half-closed. 


Suddenly  he  pauses  to  explain: 
“The  camel-rider  sit  on  high  places. 
Bags  of  coffee  both  sides. 

White  silk  wind  around  head. 

Dress  all  in  white. 

Coming  down  Lebanon  Motmtain. 

If  I  wa&  again, 

If  not — weu. 

But  if  I  walk  again, 

I  go  once  more  there. 

Sit  under  the  green  tent  on  the  roof. 
Look  down  over  the  town. 

Talk  to  my  mother — 


“My  mother — 

When  I  try  to  speak  about, 

I  am  ashame, 

I  must  say — God. 

So  thin  my  mother. 

So  small. 

Eyes  so  shine. 

Alwajrs  think  about  the  neighbor-woman. 
Does  she  need  flour. 

Does  she  need  cheese? 

Then  go  and  take. 

When  child  bom. 

Carry  water  from  the  well 
To  that  house. 


Deferred  Payment 


From  beyond  the  closed  door 
Come  the  light,  tripping  notes 
Of  swift-pi(£ed  strings; 

In  answer  to  your  tapping 
An  eager  voice  calls: 

“Come - ” 


Masood  sits  upright 
In  a  gaily  blaiiketed  chair. 

Trim, 

His  khaki  blouse  buttoned  and  hooked. 

It  is  ten  months  since  he  has  walked. 

But — a  srddier  must  be  soldierly. 
“Welcome,  friend!” 

As  his  dark,  strong  hand  is  thrust  forward 
To  clasp  your  own. 

You  vdll  note  a  faint  jangling, 

For  about  the  wrist. 

On  a  thong. 

Hang  a  tiny  key, 

A  medal. 

And  the  numbered  disk. 

Called  in  soldier  parlance 
“The  dog-tag.” 

In  the  pr^et  over  the  heart 
Is  another  medal. 

With  a  star  and  a  cross. 

But  he  will  not  mention  that 
“Once  I  go  out  in  the  morning. 

Like  the  young  lion. 

Go  all  day — 

Swim  in  the  river. 

Row  the  boat 
What  you  call — ^wrestle. 

Never  make  tired.” 


“Once  I  out  in  tke  morning 
Like  tke  youn^  lion.” 


“The  kind  heart  best 
The  no-fear  heart. 

Like  Captain  Archie  Roosevelt, 
My  Captain. 

No  fear  he  have. 

Just  love  for  the  rtum. 

Love  for  the  liberty. 

He  come  to  see  me 
In  hospital  in  Paris, 

Make  me  take  money. 

The  money  go, 

>The  good  words  stay. 


Before  you  notice  all  about 

The  mute  evidences  of  the  struggle 

To  bear  &e  burden  blithely. 

The  red  geraniums. 

The  flag. 

The  open  book. 

The  scattered  papers. 

The  half-flnished  silken  bag. 

The  rrumdcdirt 

Even  before  you  sense 

The  brown  S3rrian  comeliness. 

Of  starry  eyes. 

And  laughing  mouth. 

You  will  be  dazzled 
by  the  vision 
Of  ^orified  helpless¬ 
ness. 

You  will  be  as  one 
brought  suddenly 
From  the  curtained 
dulness  of  indoors 
Into  the  blazing 
splendor 
Of  Oriental  day. 

You  ask  him  to  sing 
the  Camel -Rider 


song, 

“You  want?”  —  in 
swift,  radiant 
consent. 
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«]  laj  to  injself  one  day, 

When  pain  too  bad: 

•ft  is  better  I  be  sleeping 
With  my  brothers  — 

Under  the  little  crosses 
Orerdiere — ’ 

Andidiink, 

Hlwalk, 

I  wear  always  long  beard, 

And  go  where  very  sorrow  is, 

I  ssT  to  myself: 

‘What  nse?’ 

“Then  I  remember 
ITight  in  the  trenches, 

Shells  fall  all  around, 
rriends  drop  all  side, 

SheO  burst— bury  me  in  mud 
and  snow. 

CsaH  move  long  time. 

Then  crairi  to  sUble— just  walls. 
Isay  to  God: 

'Ton  make  me,  you  take  me, 

B  my  time  now — all  ri^t.’ 

Isuke  the  fight. 

The  good  soldier  make  the  fight. 
He  keep  the  smile. 

So— l^e. 


Oat  in  the  hospital  groimds. 

The  squad  is  standing  at  attention. 

The  bugle  sounds  “retreat” 

Slowly  the  flag  is  descending. 

Mesa’s  shoulders  straighten, 

Ss  fips  are  firm. 

He  salutes. 

Tie  Good  Brown  Eartli 

The  hospital  grounds  are  radiant, 

Thou^  April  has  cast  but  the  faintest  green 

Over  the  shrubbery 

And  only  a  few  days  ago 

The  bwders  were  brown  and  barren. 

The  dark  pines  keep  perpetual  watch 
About  die  towering  white  pole 
Of  the 

Which  lives  with  the  winds. 

Fit  above  the  highest  tower. 

The  grass  is  putting  on  brighter  emerald. 

All  elMg  the  drives  and  walks. 

That  wind  like  gray  canids 

Throagh  the  level  stretch  of  the  lawns. 

Tulips  blaze. 

Tnlt^  by  the  mpiad, 

Geiden  tiilips  splashed  with  crimson, 

Ifte  e^ces  overflowing  with  wine, 

Sack  lifted  cup  a  syrmbm 
Of  some  young  soldier-life. 

Ttdips— tulips. 

And  in  and  out  among  them 
The  old  gardener.  Van  Tassel, 
la  earthy  blue  overalls  and  blouse, 

^ya  ready  to  bare  his  bald  head, 
la  hii  stiff  Old  Worid  way, 

^  to  stand  at  exaggerate  attention 
« the  passing  of  an  officer 
Or  a  nurse. 

fie  one  of  all  the  lads, 

Wk  gue  tnm  high  windows 
Oown  at  the  miniature  Holland, 

Or  Ump  by  witii — 

“Gee,  some  swell  si^tt*' 

“How  did  it  get  that  way?” 

D^on— eh?” 

JJ^wsting  into  song — 

“When  you  wore  a  tulip, 

A  bright  yellow  tulip”— 

F«  song  comes  eamly  in  Spring, 

fioooeof  aUtheUds 

fieows  whence  this  riot  of  ifiorj  came. 

Tassel,  tiie  gardener,  knows, 

™  would  not  teU. 

told  his  good  wife, 
win  ten  her  many  a  time  again 
Oftt  evening 

puffs  ot  his  idpe. 
the  stem  C.  O. 

called  even  him.  Van  Tassel, 

I 


Tie  little  porcl, 

^^^oae  door  opens  to  tie  sitting-room- 


Into  his  inner  room. 

And  read  a  letter  to  him 
With  anytl^g  but  a  stem  voice. 

And  sent  him  to  the  great  house 
With  the  drawn  blinds, 

In  answer  to  the  written  words. 

“She  was  sitting  by  the  fire. 

The  (dd  sweet  mo^er?” 

Van  Tassel's  wife  would  ask 
For  the  hundredth  time. 

Pouring  him  another  cup  of  black  coffee, 
“—Sitting  before  the  fire. 

And  dressed  in  black — you  said? 

And  over  the  mantel 
A  painting  of  a  young  man 
In  regimentals, 

A  young  man  with  blue  eyes 
And  much  bright  hair. 

And  on  his  breast,  in  silver. 

Spread  wings - ” 

The  old  gardener. 

Cheered  by  the  friendly  warmth 
Of  his  homely  kitchen. 

The  hot  cup. 

The  pipe. 

The  g<^  wife's  words. 

Would  rob  a  rough  hand  over  his  shiny 
crown 
And  say: 

“She  cidled  him  ‘My  flying  boy.’ 

‘He  will  not  cmne  home  again. 

Here  is  tiie  place  they — ' 

It  was  a  bare  hillside — just  brown  eartii. 
And  a  cross. 

”  ‘He  loved  the  earth,’  she  said, 

‘And  flowers. 

Every  spring  we  used  to  tramp  together 
Through  the  woods. 

“  ‘Is  the  arbutus  blooming — do  you  know? 

I  have  not  gone  this  year. 

I  thought  about  his  hill. 

It  is  so  bare. 

So  bare  and  brown,  and  oh,  so  far  away. 

“  ‘All  boys  love  Spring  and  flowers. 

May  I  send  flowers  to  the  hospital? 

Tulips  now. 

And  pansies — by  and  by? 

The  other  boys  will  see. 

“  ‘My  life  is  like  his  hill. 

But  thoughts  of  him — you  know, 

And  it  is  spring.’  ” 

All  the  town  goes  by  the  hospital 
To  see  the  tidips  bloom, 

Bri^t  gold  and  crimson. 

In  the  April  weather. 


Silver-clear  through  the  night 
The  bugle  caUs. 

Then  faint  and  far  oil  the  echo. 

Like  a  memory: 

Ra-ta-tqp — ra-ta-too! 

You  start  at  the  sound. 

Your  thoughts  had  taken  far  wings. 
And  here  you  are  again. 

On  the  long  glassed  porch. 

In  the  bed  with  the  overhead  frame 

And  the  weights 

That  straighten  twisted  limbs. 

The  other  beds  are  empty. 

All  but  KelUng’s, 

But  KeUing  is  adeep, 

Kelling  always  seems  to — sleep. 

The  otiier  fellows  have  gone, 

On  wheels  or  sticks. 

To  the  movies  in  the  mess-hall. 


You,  too,  have  been  absent. 

In  thouglt. 

Ever  since  the  row  of  round  yel¬ 
low  lights 

Burst  suddenly  forth 
Out  of  the  darkness, 
lake  so  many  port-holes 
Along  the  blau  hull  of  the  nig^t. 

You  were  living  over  old  days. 

Old  places. 

Old  faces  all  about  you. 

The  farm  far  off  in  Ohio, 

The  road  from  the  village. 

So  very  steep. 

The  grassy  brick  path 
Winding  under  the  pines 
To  the  little  porch. 

Whose  door  opens  to  the  sitting-room. 

You  could  peer  through  the  window. 

And  see  tiiem  all  there. 

Mother  and  sister  knitting. 

Father  reading  the  county  paper. 

Little  brother. 

With  many  protrusiims  of  the  tongue 
At  the  crosses  and  curlicues  and  dots. 

And  frequent  wettings  of  the  pencil’s 
Ill-sharpened  point. 

Writing  to  Big  Brother, 

Big  Sojer  Brother, 

With  the  gold  stripes  on  each  arm. 

And  the  IMp. 

How  fine  to  walk  down  the  street 
With  Big  Brother, 

With  all  the  kids  wishing 
He  was  their  big  brother. 

And  there  will  be  a  certain 

Soft,  red-covered  couch  in  the  cmner. 

Where  you  used  to  lie  with  old  Tige. 

Old  Tige, 


Limits  Out! 


Tattoo  is  sounding: 
Ra-ta-too — ra-ta-too! 


Old  Tige,  wlo  waits  all  day  and  every 
day, lor  lis  masters  return. 
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Who  waits  all  day  and  every  day, 

Sc  mother  wrote, 

For  his  master’s  return, 

Watching  down  that  steep  road. 

Where  he  saw  you  go  that  May-day, 

You  had  to  scold  him  back,  • 

Poor  Tige. 

How  brave  mother  was  that  day! 

She  smiled. 

While  you  kept  gulping  down  that  lump. 
Which  would  rise  in  your  throat. 

She  smiled. 

But  her  face  was  very  white. 

Has  she  aged,  you  wonder, 

Is  her  hair  any  grayer — now? 

Father  kept  telling  over  and  over 
That  old  Lincoln  ]oke  of  his: 

About  the  little  man  in  the  big  overcoat. 

And  Lincoln  chuckling  to  himself: 

“A  small  nubbin  for  such  a  big  shuck!” 
“Great  man,  Lincoln, 

Great  man !” 

How  father  rambled  on  about  Lincoln 
That  day, 

And  little  sister. 

How  she  kissed  you. 

And  promised  to  write. 

And  said  she  was  going  to  know 
More  than  “chop-sticks”  on  the  piano 
When  you  came  back. 

They  will  be  thinking  of  you  to-night. 

In  the  old  house  in  Ohio, 

They  will  be — 

Then  clear  and  sudden 
From  the  darkness, 

Tattoo — 

And  the  yellow  lamps  out  there. 

And  the  wind  blowing. 

And  the  rows  of  white  beds  about  you. 

Kelling  has  roused  too, 

Leaning  on  his  elbow  and  muttering 
(Kelling,  who  never  got  overseas): 

“Another  visitor  asked  me  to-day, 

‘In  what  engagement  were  you  wounded, 
Poor  boy?’ 

I  told  her, 

‘In  the  battle  of  Camp  Upton.’  ” 

(It  is  Kelling’s  sensitive  point. 

They  are  always  asking  him  ^at.) 

“And  when  they  find  I  wasn’t  over, 

I  see  their  faces  change. 

I  couldn’t  help  it, 

I  wanted  to  go. 

Eight  months  in  hospitals 
Is  no  dnch!” 

Graham  comes  hopping  in  now, 

And  Conway  with  the  bandaged  arm. 
Graham  is  unhooking  Conway’s  blouse. 
“Stand  still,  you,”  he  growls; 

“You’re  more  throuble  to  me 
Than  the  day  you  was  bom.” 

Then  there  is  the  endless  length 
Of  leggings  to  unwind. 

You  wonder  what  the  muflBed  laughter  is, 
Gmng  on  in  the  row  behind  you, 

That  heavy  weif^t  will  not  let  you  turn. 

The  nurse  comes. 

Bringing  a  wine-^ss  oi  yellow  bitterness. 
You  have  little  faith  in  it. 

But  much  in  her. 

You  would  take  it 

If  it  killed  you,  you  think. 

Shuflling  feet. 

The  screech  of  a  wheel. 

Tap  of  canes. 

Much  half-whispered  talk. 

The  movies  must  be  over. 

Now  you  know  the  cause  of  the  laughter 
In  the  row  back  of  you. 

Marzyk,  who  is  to  be  repaid 
For  numberless  practical  jokes. 

Has  fotmd  instead  of  smooth  white  sheets 


A  bumpy  rack  of  a  bunk. 

All  the  contents  of  the  bags 
Which  hang  at  the  head  of  his  bed 
And  Jacques’  bed 

(Marzyk  and  Jacques,  those  confederates) 
Have  been  jumbled. 

Hit  or  miss,  between  the  two. 

There  are  Imots  to  untie. 

The  mock  anger  of  the  victims 

Is  met  with  first  a  “bark”  from  some  one 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Then  comes  a  prolonged  “Meow!” 
“Quadc-quack !” 

“Cockle  doodle  doo!” 

The  night  nurse  comes  hurriedly 
With  expostulating  hands. 

The  O.  D.,  hearing  the  barnyard  revel 
From  his  ofilce. 

Appears. 

He  sees  three  rows  of  beds. 

All  occupied  with  quiet  heavy-breathing 
youths. 

Among  the  Bringers  of  Peace 
Peace  reigns. 

You  chuckle  to  yourself. 

The  moon  now  rivals  the  yellow  lights. 
Before  you,  shimmering  in  the  moonlight. 
The  goldfish 

Go  solemnly  circling  their  glassy  world. 

The  looms  by  the  windows. 

So  busy  all  the  day, 

Look  ghostly  and  deserted. 

As  though  work  had  stopped  forever. 

Your  hale  comrades  lie 


“Sure,  m  be  back — before  long.” 


In  the  poignant  abandon  of  sleep. 

Pain  seems  to  have  truce. 

One  of  them  murmurs: 

“It’s  seven  kilometers,  I  tell  you — 

You  go  through  woods — 

It’s  on  a  hill — 

He’s  buried  on  a — 

Then  there  is  silence. 

Your  thoughts  go  back  again 
To  that  old  house  in  Ohio. 

The  sitting-room  will  be  dark  now. 

The  clock  will  be  ticking  away  unheard. 
They  will  all  be  asleep: 

Father, 

Sister, 

Little  Brother, 

Mother — 

Will  she  be — sleeping? 

Tbe  Roll  of  Honor 

Mrs.  O’Toole  was  waving  the  yellow  paper 
From  her  fourth  floor  window, 

Beckcming  with  it  frantically. 

As  Mdly  Dugan  came  down  Forty-sixth, 

At  the  noon-hour. 

From  the  box  factory. 

“He’s  not  dead — at  all,  at  all!” 

Molly  heard  as  she  plimged  into  the  hall. 


Up  the  rickety  steps. 

Flight  after  musty  flight. 

Into  Mother  O’Toole’s  presence. 

Who  by  this  was  swa3ring  back  and  forth. 
On  the  green  upholstered  rocker, 

Among  the  cluttered  treasure 
Of  her  parlor. 

Facing  the  enlarged  picture 
Of  the  boy  himself; 

Rocking  to  and  fro. 

Her  telegram  twisted  in  hands. 

Red  and  crinkled  from  everlasting  suds: 
“The  Saints  be  praised, 

’Tis  aloive  he  is—! 

And  masses  said— and  all !” 

Now  sixty-odd  lads  went  forth 
From  this  especial  comer 
Of  Uttle  old  New  York, 

This  supposedly  imregenerate  Nazarefii, 
From  which  no  good  thing  can  come. 
Sixty-odd  lads  who  marched  away  singing: 
“Over  there,  over  there. 

Send  the  wor-rd,  send  the  wor-rd  over 
there. 

That  the  Yanks  are  coinin’. 

The  Yanks  are  coinin’. 

And  we  won’t  come  back  till  it’s  over, 
O-ver-r  there - ” 

And  after  the  months. 

When  the  black-bordered  Roll  of  Honor 
Appeared  in  the  papers, 

“Hell’s  Kitchen”  had  its  quota — and  more. 
So  MoUy  Dugan,  breathless  from  the 
climb. 

Wondered  which,  and  might  have  known 
’Twould  be  Bill  Keefe, 

Mothered  by  Mrs.  O’Toole 
Since  the  death  of  his  own  mother. 

“Oh,  the  grand  b’y  he  was! 

Oi  moind  well  the  day  o’  his  first  Com¬ 
munion, 

He  had  a  little  blue  suit  that — 

Yes,  MoUie  dearie,  here’s  the  paper 
From  the  hospital  in  Jarsey 
Wheriver  that  be — 

‘Arrived  safe — feelin’  foine.’ 

O-ho — God  be  praised!” 

Molly  asked  her  forelady  at  the  box  factory 
For  a  day  off  to  visit  Bill  Keefe — 

Asked  and  got  permission. 

The  forelady,  by  the  way. 

Wore  a  gold  star. 

“I’m  livin’  alone  now,  Molly,”  she  said, 
“Took  a  room  in  Forty-eighth, 

Gave  up  the  flat. 

Too  much  work — just  for  yourself. 
Getting  old — you  see. 

Give  Bill  my  love. 

He  and  my  Tom  were  pals. 

You  mind— how  they  were?” 

So  the  next  morning  early 

Molly  was  up  and  away  for  the  ferry. 

At  West  Twenty-third, 

All  in  her  poor  Uttle  finery. 

High  heels. 

Droopy,  slim,  velvet  clothes. 

Long  Ottering  necklace  of  beads. 

Tiny  red  cap,  c^uettishly  tipped. 

Black  hair  bulging  over  Uttle  ears. 

Just  a  bit  of  powdier  on  the  nose, 

A  touch  of  rouge  hig^  on  the  cheeks. 

You  get  so  white,  workin’  inside ; 

And  the  gray  eyes 

That  made  one  forget  aU  else  of  MoUy, 

So  ready  to  laug^  or  cry, 

So  eager  to  love, 

So  sure  to  know  love’s  pain. 

It  was  all  so  new  to  her. 

On  a  week-day,  too. 

To  be  sailing  away. 

Like  the  sweUs, 

Leaving  New  York  behind. 

She  stood  at  the  prow  of  the  boat. 

In  the  wind  that  was  making  free  with  ® 
river, 

And  the  sun  that  was  glinting 
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qb  die  edges  of  a  million  little 

irtres. 

Pift  docks  and  factones, 

diousands  of  odier  girls  were 
»orkmg; 


Put  die  towers  of  down-town, 

Ifjsterious, 

Forbiddin^y 

Pit  “gr*®**’  grand;” 

htodie  dim  Jersey  station, 

Oet  dirougb  the  smoky  yards, 

],to  I  idace  of  little  booses ; 

'jPfoogli  Bayonne, 

With  water  stretching  both  sides. 

As  though  one  were  skimming  over  the 
surface, 

]ito  a  land  of  wide  fields. 

Aid  trees, 

^(|!S’inp  by — like  a  movie, 

With  the  ringmg  of  bells, 

Hist  at  whistles, 

Then- 

A  dein  still  village  amtmg  green  woods, 

Aid  somewhere,  not  far  off, 

Old  Bin  Keefe— 

“Ssfe  and  feelin’  foine!” 

Ihe  hospital  mderly  led  her 

Akag  the  corridor,  past  many  wards. 

Opened  a  door  and  left  her 
in  I  dim,  high  room. 


Past  tte  towers  of  down-town 
Mysterious,  forliidding. 

But  “^rand,  oil,  so  very,  very  grand.” 


Bepwd  its  half-drawn  blind. 

Through  the  open  window, 

She  saw  a  sunny  porch. 

Glassed, 

Lined  with  beds. 

Some  one  played  a  mouth-organ 
Out  there, 

And  two  bed-ridden  youths 
Carried  on  a  sham  duel 
With  canes. 

la  the  instant  she  sensed  it  all. 

And  then  she  saw  the  gaunt  deep-shadowed 
face, 

The  closed  eyes. 

The  listless,  big-veined  hands 
Across  the  teeast; 

The  dieet-covered  arch, 

Like  the  top  of  a  gipsy  wagon, 

Orerthe  legs, 


Conld  this  be— Bill? 


Old  Roustabout,  freckled,  red-head  BiQ 
Keefe, 

The  “Rosty”  of  the  old  days. 

Lood-roiced, 

Svaggerittg, 

I  Fitter  for  St  Ccdumba’s  team, 

:  Claiaied  to  be  the  handiest  man  with  the  mits 
!  Ob  the  West  Side. 

'  Diiw  of  die  top^g  yellow  truck. 

Coilin’  folks  out  of  his  way, 

H^-honking  dowm  the  tangled  streets. 

Ida  of  all  the  kids  on  the  block, 

W  the  old  women, 

I  the  young  ones,  too,  for  that 

Conld  this  be  Bill — 

I  wandering  back— like  a  ghost 

■  To  them  an? 


^■Wcn  pain  distorted  his  face, 
^awoke,  raised  his  head, 
w  her  standing  there; 

^«1— for  Gawd’s  sake  I” 

« cried 

^  the  voice  was  his  voice. 


>2i4e  Swedish  boy, 

^"king  something  had  gone  wroni 
jwd  his  head  under  the  blind, 

^  seeing  filings  anything  but  wroi 
ytypeared  again 

swiffiy  than  he  had  come. 


"For  the  love  o’  Mike,  Moll, 

How  long  was  youse  standin’  there? 

Why  didn’t  yez  belt  me  one? 

How’s  all  the  bunch? 

Mom — how’s  she? 

And  Pete  Kennedy’s  kid — little  Kate? 

She  was  a  swell  kid — growed,  I  bet. 

And  is  many  o’  the  (dd  crowd  back? 

Tom  Callahan — y’  know  his  old  lady, 
Fwelady  at  the  box  factory  yet — ain’t  she? 
He  got  his  same  night  I  got  mine. 

Never  heard  since  we  was  at  the  dressin’ 
station. 

No — so  he  cashed  in? 

He  was  a  good  scout — Tom! 

God  rest  him - ” 

"Tom’s  name  was  on  the  Hcmor  Roll. 

We  found  it  the  same  evenin’ 

We  found  yours — Bill.” 

“Me — on  the  Honor  Roll? 

Me - ? 

Not  all  Jerry’s  *flyin’  pigs’ 

And  ‘whiz-bangs,’ 

Could  down  this  Irishman. 

All  that  worries  me  is  the  nurse.” 

(Said  for  the  benefit  of  a  smiling  woman. 

In  spofiess  white. 

Who  had  just  paused  at  the  door. 

To  see  that  all  was  well.) 

“The  nurse  pesters  me  day  and  night 
To  keep  me  feet  covered. 

What’s  file  use  o’  havin’  feet. 

If  yez  can’t  stick  them  out 
At  the  foot  o’  the  bed? 

I’d  oughta  had  me  two  hands  shot  up 
Instead - 

Reach  us  the  butts,  Molly, 

That’s  a  good  girl — a  mat^, 

Foine.” 

The  blue  clouds  began  to  rise, 

Incense  to  the  familiar  gods. 

“And  how  is  the  little  old  town? 

Is  the  subway  finished — 

And  what  are  they  diggin’  up  now? 

Do  yez  iver  see  me  dd  yellow  thruck?  - 
Gad,  wouldn’t  I  like  to  be  scorchin’ 

Acrost  Brooklra  Bridge, 

Wid  file  board-floor  ratfiin’  undher  me. 
Sure,  I’ll  be  back — before  long. 


D’ye  moind  old  man  Regan? 

Ye  couldn’t’  a’  told. 

To  see  him  walk. 

That  his  off  leg  was  a  bit  o’  a  tree. 

They  do  great  things 
Nowadays - 

“What — ye  must  go  on  the  fiiree-forty-five? 
We’ve  hardly  had  toime 
To  blow  the  foam  off. 

I’ll  be  lookin’  for  the  both  of  yez 
Soon — 

Mother  O’Toole,  and  yourself.” 

She  locdred  so  like  the  little  Irish  Rose, . 
That  indeed  she  was. 

All  ready  to  flutter  away  in  the  wind. 
Taking  summer  with  her. 

That  a  something — very  Irish  too — 

Surged  up  in  the  brave  heart 
Of  ravate  William  Keefe 
Of  the  Twenty-seventh, 

And  made  him  catch  the  slim  hands 
Of  M(^y  Dugan, 

In  his  great  ones,  and  hold  them  fast. 

“Fll  not  be  contint 

’TiU  me  name  is  on  the  Honor  Roll,” 

He  sighed. 

“What  talk  ye  have?” 

“The  name  of  William  Joseph  Keefe, 

Wld  Mary  Dugan, 

Framed  and  bangin’  on  fiie  wall. 

’Tis  two  people  only  can  get  it  there. 

Father  Dooley — and 
Yerself. 

Won’t  ye  be  usin’  yer  influence 
For  a  poor,  crippled  s<rfdier-b’y?” 

“Ye  bold  man,”  laughs  Molly, 

Trying  to  loose  the  hamds. 

And  pad  to  fail. 

“Ye’U  be  makin’  me  miss  me  thrain.” 

“But  will  yez — Moll?” 

“Faith,  ’tis  no  promise  I’D  be  makin'.” 
Noyd,  the  Swedish  boy, 

Popp^  his  friendly  head  under  the  Uind 
again. 

And  retired  more  precipitately 
Than  before. 
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WONDERS  of  the 

'“'’Flying  Pigs,  '’'’Pills  and  '“'’Poison 


WAR 


By 


John  H.  Van  Deventer 

Editor  ’’American  ^aeiiiust" 


Perhaps  you  were  the  one  who 
suggested  to  Uncle  Sam  the 
promising  idea  of  gassing  the 
Boche’s  aircraft.  The  thought 
was  to  embarrass  the  flying  Hun 
by  sending  up  a  salvo  of  poison- 
gas  shells  which  would  form  a  deadly 
cloud  in  his  vicinity. 

If  you  did  not  suggest  this  idea,  at  least 
some  one  did,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  became  of  the  suggestion.  It  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  body  of  men  whose  activities 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of 
American  science  applied  to  war  and  of 
whose  accomplishments  little  has  been 
written.  These  engineers,  into  whose 
province  came  the  unique  and  the  bizarre 
in  war’s  offensive  machinery,  studied  this 
invention  carefully,  weighed  it  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  and  found  it  wanting.  It  was  a 
clever  idea  to  poison  the  air  around  the  fly¬ 
ing  Fokkers,  but  it  was  not  practical.  The 
quick  diffusion  of  the  gas  in  air,  the  rapid 
flight  of  the  passing  plane,  the  prevalence 
of  winds  and  other  factors,  would  have  re¬ 
quired  the  expenditure  of  innumerable  gas- 
shells  to  create  an  effective  poison  cloud. 
Also,  gas-masks  on  aviators  would  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  met  this  sort  of  attack,  whereas 
there  was  no  chance  of  counteracting  a  well- 
placed  high  explosive  from  an  “Archie.” 

The  engineers  who  investigated  the 
matter  were  housed  in  the  old  Patent 
Office  in  Washington,  for  this  was  before 
the  building  of  the  great  temporary  struc¬ 
tures  which  afterward  housed  our  techni¬ 
cal  experts.  They  belonged  to  what  was 
called  the  “Trench-Warfare  Section  of 
Ordnance.”  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
branch  or  section  of  the  American  War 
Department  that  was  charged  with  such 
remarkably  varied  technical  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  was  that  section  at  that  time.  For 
in  their  hands  lay  not  only  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  wide  variety  of  grenades  and 
trench  mortars,  which  one  naturally  asso¬ 
ciates  with  trench  warfare,  but  also  the 
arming  of  our  aircraft  with  explosive 
bombs  and  the  release  mechanisms  for 
carrying  and  dropping  them;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  field  of  pyrotechnics: 
signal  rockets,  flares,  position  lights,  signal 
li^ts  and  smoke  torches,  and  the  techni¬ 
cal  development  of  chemical  warfare  and 
the  creation  of  our  poison-gas  producing 
plants.  Later  on  these  responsibilities 
were  divided,  the  Aircraft  .\rmament  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Ordnance  Department  taking 
over  the  bomb-dropping  and  allied  activi¬ 
ties,  and  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
taking  over  the  poison  gas.  But  this  was 
not  until  the  Trench- Warfare  Section 
had  completed  the  pioneer  technical  work. 

These  men,  headed  by  Col.  E.  J.  W. 
Ragsdale,  a  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  graduate  and  a  rover  of  the 
seven  seas  and  six  continents,  had  scant 
precedent  to  guide  them  except  such  bits 
of  information  as  could  be  gathered  from 
the  French  and  English. 


One  could  trace  in  the  row  of  grenade 
models  in  a  certain  glass-encased  cabinet 
in  the  old  Patent  Office  the  successive 
steps  that  tediously  led  to  our  hand-gre¬ 
nade  as  we  know  it.  Possibly,  and  quite 
naturally,  you  may  think  of  the  hand-gre¬ 
nade  as  something  like  a  Bolshevist’s  bomb, 
made  of  almost  anything  that  is  handy  and 
that  will  go  off  and  do  damage.  You 
would  be  disabused  had  you  followed  the 
task  of  perfecting  this  apparently  simple 
weapon.  You  would  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  notch  the  metal  casing  in  certain 
peculiar  ways,  so  that  it  would  break  prop¬ 
erly  upon  exploding,  or  in  technical  lan¬ 
guage,  “fragment”  into  the  proper  number 
of  pieces,  each  of  which  would  have 
sufficient  weight,  size  and  velocity  to  carry 
out  its  mission  if  it  encountered  a  Hun. 

You  would  have  had  to  devise  safety 
mechanisms  secure  enough  to  give 
absolute  protection  and  yet  simple 
enough  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  simple 
act  of  throwing  a  baseball.  You  would 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  primer,  which  set  off  the  powder 
train  and  produced  an  explosion  five  sec¬ 
onds  after  the  grenade  was  thrown,  was 
too  noisy,  making  it  necessary  to  develop  a 
silent  primer  so  that  the  enemy  at  night 
would  not  be  notified  by  the  “pop”  that  a 
grenade  was  coming  his  way.  You  would 
have  been  surprised  to  find  that  there  was 
a  delicate  problem  in  choosing  the  proper 
metal  for  a  grenade  body  so  that  the  range 
of  its  flying  particles  would  include  as 
many  Germans  as  possible  and  yet  exclnde 
the  thrower.  ,\nd  you-  would  have  been 
surprised  to  see  the  carefulness  of  engineer¬ 
ing  thought  put  into  such  little  matters  as 
the  standardization  of  the  ignition  mechan¬ 
isms  of  grenades,  so  that  one  of  these  little 
self-contained  igniters  from  an  offensive 
grenade  could  be  slipped  at  will  into  a  gas, 
smoke  or  an  incendiary  grenade. 

“Flying  Pigs” 

AS  WITH  pills,  so,  too,  was  it  with  flying 
pigs.  Trench  mortars  were  unknown 
before  the  present  war.  Even  the  little 
three-inch  Stokes  which,  propelled  by  a 
twelve-gage  shot-gim  cartri^e,  carried 
toward  the  enemy  its  two  pounds  of  TNT, 
tumbled  in  its  flight,  so  that  a  special  de¬ 
tonating  fuse  was  necessary  that  would 
explode  the  shell  whether  it  landed  on  its 
side  or  on  either  end.  Engineering  abil¬ 
ity  surrounded  this  fuse  with  all  thinkable 
precautions  in  order  to  protect  our  trench- 
mortar  crews,  but,  because  one  precaution 
had  been  overlooked,  two  men  were  killed 
at  Aberdeen  on  the  day  that  for  the  first 
time  Secretary  of  War  Baker  saw  trench 
mortars  fired. 

These  men  of  the  Trench-Warfare  Sec¬ 
tion  worked  out  the  myriad  engineering 
details  which  made  the  American  way  of 
handling  posion  gas  the  safest  in  the  world, 
even  though  our  gas  was  the  most  deadly. 
They  devised  an  automatic  process  so  that 


the  filling  of  the  deadly  shells  was  done  in» 
tunnel  through  which  trucks  carried  them 
and  where  they  were  filled  and  closed  with¬ 
out  the  touch  of  human  hands.  The 
empty  shells  entered  one  end  of  the  filling 
building  of  the  great  Edgewood  gas-plant, 
going  in  on  cars  and  then  placed  on  com 
veyors,  passed  through  the  chilling  rooms 
which  reduced  their  temperature. 

TLe  Deatli  Tunnel 

Then  they  were  placed  by  hand 
on  trucks,  each  truck  holding  six 
shells  clamped  in  place,  nose  up.  .^nd 
then  came  the  journey  of  the  trucks 
through  the  poison-gas  tunnel,  a  veritable 
tunnel  of  horror,  one  breath  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  which  would  sign  your  death- 
warrant.  .\t  the  ptoper  pomt,  each 
mechanically  propelled  truck  came  to  rest 
automatically  below  two  rows  of  filling 
spouts  projecting  through  the  roof  of  the 
tunnel  and  so  placed  as  to  come  directly  ovn 
the  noses  of  the  shells.  Next,  as  if  by  magic, 
trucks  and  shells  rose  vertically  tow^ 
these  spouts,  bringing  the  shell  noses  into 
contact  with  valves  that  caused  the  chilled 
poison  in  its  liquid  form  to  enter  each  shell 
in  predetermined  quantity,  just  as  a  mea¬ 
sured  cup  of  coffee  is  drawn  from  the 
nickel-in-the-slot  spout  of  the  “Automat.’ 

Automatically  the  truck  was  lowered 
to  the  track  and  passed  forward  to  the 
capping  machine,  where  cams,  leaching 
from  the  timnel  sides,  inserted  with  their 
mechanical  hands  the  shell-cloang  adapt¬ 
ers,  while  other  mechanical  hands  lowered 
wrenches  and  screwed  them  home.  Finally, 
truck  and  shells  entered  a  hot-air  bath 
from  where,  after  any  of  the  deadly  liquid 
that  had  spilled  had  been  evaporated,  they 
emerged  from  lonesome  quarantine  and. 
ready  for  boxing  and  shipping,  came  ooce 
more  into  the  company  of  human  beings. 

Colonel  Ragsdale  had  several  hundred 
men  at  work  on  these  varied  problems.  1 
once  asked  him  how  he  succeeded  in  get 
ting  anything  done  with  such  a  vast  as¬ 
semblage  of  new  people  and  so  maity  new 
problems  to  solve.  He  said  that  it  was 
done  by  giving  each  man  a  little  part  of 
one  problem  and  keeping  him  continually 
at  work  upon  it.  And  of  course  each  man 
was  the  best  who  could  be  gotten  for  that 
job.  Thus  the  designing  of  the  war  pyro¬ 
technics  was  under  the  control  of  a  min 
who  had  been  thirty  years  in  charge  rf  mak¬ 
ing  fireworks  and  whose  mind  in^- 
lively  dwelt  upon  rockets,  signal  li^ts 
and  flares. 

The  work  of  the  Trench-Warfare  Section 
of  Ordnance  has  taught  us  at  least  two  1^ 
sons.  One  is,  that  since  the  ? 

poisons  known  to  man  can  be  handled  witn 
safety  there  is  no  excuse  in 
allowing  lesser  poisons  to  harm  our  wort- 
ers.  The  other  lesson  is,  that  specialua- 
tion  and  “keeping  at  it”  will  solve  any  ^ 
problem.  Let’s  put  these  men  to  wort  at 
the  job  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living  I 
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Tke  M  agic  Carpet 

By  Alfred  Sinclair  Clark 


The  new  maps  are  out,  with 
boundaries  ^ged  along  here 
and  there.  New  green  and 
yellow  splotches  are  new  free 
nations. 

Never  have  maps  been  so 
important.  Yet  they  are  not  so  exciting 
as  the  old,  very  old,  ones,  ^^^len  the  world 
was  small,  and  beyond  the  fringes  of  civili- 
ation  stretched  vast  and  unexplored  ex¬ 
panses,  geogra¬ 
phers  were  puzzled. 

They  did  not  want 
to  leave  great 
blank  spaces,  so 
they  peopled  them 
with  elepjiants  and 
beasts  stranger 
than  any  in  zoos. 

And  now  and  then 
they  put  in  one- 
leg^  men  or  fan¬ 
tastic  monsters. 

Perhaps  these 
naive  maps  stimu¬ 
lated  medieval 
travelers.  Men  will  go  far  and  dare  all 
perils  to  see  incredible  wonders.  They 
read  m  Sir  John  Mandeville  of  people  with 
flat  faces,  of  men  whose  eyes  were  in  their 
shoulders  and  of  winged  beasts  so  strong 
that  they  could  bear  away  two  yoked  oxen. 
These  marvels  were  no  stranger  than  the 
pictures  on  maps,  so  not  many  doubted 
them. 

Our  passion  for  accuracy  sacrifices  much 
of  the  fascination  that  maps  might  other¬ 
wise  have.  But  even  modem  maps  con¬ 
jure  up  amazing  mind-pictures.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  leaned  over  an  atlas  for 
hours  at  a  time,  adventuring  among  primi¬ 
tive  people  or  wandering  in  dead  cities 
that  had  once  been  world-famous. 

Of  course  one  must  know  about  these  re¬ 
mote  places  to  get  much  fun  out  of  an 
»tlas.  If  you  pore  over  a  map  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  find  Easter  ’  Island,  the  name 
strikes  you  M  odd.  And  the  location,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  farther  off  from  anything 
else  than  lonely  St.  Helena!  And  yet  if 
you  know  about  Easter  Island,  you  are 
more  thrilled.  For  on  this  little  island 
once  lived  men  who  built  enormous  stone 
pWotms  with  stone  statues  on  them 
wei^ung  tons.  They  lived  in  stone  houses, 
some  ol  them  a  hundred  feet  long,  fitted  to- 
^|!^r  without  cement.  Nobody  knows 
^  they  were,  what  their  tools  were,  how 
mcy  got  to  Easter  Island,  or  what  hap- 
to  them. 

Sir  Rider  Hag^rd’s  latest  hero,  Hum- 
^^^Tbuthnol,  in  company  with  a  credu- 
*ous  dergyman  and  an  atheistic  surgeon, 
'fas  on  his  way  to  visit  Easter  Island  when 
JS^clone  shipwrecked  the  three  men  on 
yiwm.  It  looked  like  any  other  bit  of 
m  the  Pacific.  The  natives  Uved 
■““y  upon  breadfruit;  the  women  did  not 
about  Paris  fashions — girdles  of 
Were  raiment  enough.  The  clergy¬ 


man  was  shocked,  not  so  much  by  the 
scantiness  as  because  the  women  were  not 
at  all  ashamed. 

But  you  remember  that  Rider  Haggard 
wrote  “When  the  World  Shook”  (Long¬ 
mans,  Green)  and  you  know  he  would  not 
land  a  hero  on  an  ordinary  island.  Nor 
did  he.  You  do  a  little  exploring  and  land 
upon  a  mountain  that  rises  from  a  lake. 
Here  parallel  grooves  run  into  a  cave  and 
you  come  upon 
ruined  airplanes, 
sunk  deep  in  the 
dust  of  ages.  .And 
beyond  you  find 
the  Lord  Oro  and 
his  daughter,  Yva, 
who  had  been  tak¬ 
ing  a  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  years’  nap. 
-After  they  wake 
up,  and  you  hear 
their  story,  you 
gradually  find  out 
that  our  civilization 
doesn’t  amount  to  much,  after  all. 

Oro  and  his  people  had  hewed  out 
a  vast  undergroxmd  city,  mysteriously 
lighted  and  much  more  impressive  than 
were  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  They  lived 
imderground  because  of  the  barbarians 
who  filled  the  skies.  Even  the  bar¬ 
barians  knew  how  to  fly.  So  Oro  had 
deflected  the  Eternal  Traveler,  the  co¬ 
lossal  gyroscope  that  determined  the 
balance  of  the  earth,  drowned  the 
abodes  of  the  wicked  and  raised  new 
continents.  Then  he  went  to  sleep  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years 
to  give  things  a  little  time  to  improve. 

Two  himdred  and  fifty  thousand 
years  is  a  ripe  old  age,  especially  for 
one’s  bride.  Think  of  the  possibilities. 
Some  one  at  dinner  might  mention  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Imagine  a 
man’s  feelings  if  his  wife  said  medi¬ 
tatively,  “Why,  I  hadn’t  had  my  two 
hundr^  and  forty-nine  thousandth 
birthday  then!”  And  yet  not  only  Ar- 
buthnot,  but  the  clergyman  and  the  sur¬ 
geon  fell  in  fove  with  Yva  and  never 
seemed  a  bit  worried  by  her  age. 

“When  the  World  Shook”  reminds 
one  of  “She”  and  “King  S<domon’s 
Mines”  in  spots — the  first  entrance  into 
the  cave,  the  first  sight  of  the  hidden 
city,  the  amazing  escalator  and  eleva¬ 
tor,  and  the  Eternal  Traveler  that 
spins  endlessly  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  After  Oro  is  awakened,  how¬ 
ever,  Sir  Rider  doesn’t  know  just  what 
to  do  with  him.  And  dragging  in  the 
war  was  a  curious  blunder.  But  the 
Haggard  of  old  is  as  fantastic,  impossi¬ 
ble  and  gripping  as  ever. 

Asia,  even  more  than  Africa  and  the 
island-dotted  Pacific,  might  still  be  marked 
with  the  monsters  of  the  medieval  geog¬ 
raphers.  One  of  the  least-known  tracts 


is  the  neck  of  land  that  stretches  south¬ 
ward  from  Siam,  looking  on  the  map  like 
a  lobster’s  claw.  It  is  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula  and  in  Sir  Hugh  Clifford’s  “The  Fur¬ 
ther  Side  of  Silence”  (Doubleday,  Page), 
the  reader  finds  out  more  about  the  sav¬ 
agery  of  nature  and  of  man  than  he  can 
from  any  dozen  books  of  travel.  It  is  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  all  of  them 
true  tales,  one  of  the  few  books  of  this 
century  about  strange  lands  that  it  is  a 
misfortune  not  to  know. 

The  peninsula  is  one  enormous  jtmgle, 
so  dense  and  so  dangerous  that  even  the 
natives  dare  not  venture  far  from  the  riv¬ 
ers  that  flow  through  it.  Millions  of  in¬ 
sects  buzz  below  the  rank  growth  that 
shuts  out  the  sim.  Monkeys  jabber  in  the 
trees.  Elephants,  bison  and  rhinoceroses 
trample  the  forest  trails.  Innumerable 
small  beasts  slink  into  hiding  when  they 
hear  the  jnarling  moan  of  the  tiger.  Most 
pitiable  of  forest-dwellers  are  the  Sakai, 
primitive  i>eople  driven  to  the  streams  by 
great  beasts  and  snakes  and  insects,  and 
driven  back  to  the  jungle  by  slave-raiding 
Malays. 

It  is  this  world  of  savagery  that  is  made 
real  in  “The  Further  Side  of  Silence.”  It 
takes  you  with  Kulop  Sumbing  on  his  lone 
raid  through  the  Sakai  country;  with  the 
hunted  Ss^ai  caught  between  a  prowling 
tiger  and  the  slave-hunters;  with  the  Malay 
Kria  on  his  journey  14)  the  Telom  to  his 
mad  infatuation  for  Pi-Noi,  the  jungle  girl 
who  could  not  be  content  in  a  house; 
with  Pandak  Aris  to  the  salt-Uck  where 
strange  beasts  sniffed  about  him  through  a 
night  that  seemed  eternity.  There  are  un¬ 
forgettable  pictures,  too,  of  the  horrors  of  a 
M^y  prison,  of  swift  and  tragic  passions 
of  man  for  maid,  of  intrigues  at  a  Malay 
court,  of  love  and  war,  of  faithlessness  and 
high  devotion.  You  can  not  read  it  and 
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again  be  immoved  by  even  so  prosaic  a 
thing  as  a  modem  map  of  Asia. 

China  always  intrigues  the  imagination. 
“Civilization”  (Doran),  by  Ellen  La 
Motte,  gives  you  its  color,  its  atmosphere. 
The  author  has  it  in  for  civilization.  She 
sees  China  helpless  in  the  greedy  clutch  of 
exploiting  foreigners,  blighted  by  con¬ 
scienceless  Europe.  She  makes  you  see 
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how  hard  it  is  on  the  white  men  who  go  out 
there  with  the  best  intentions,  how  their 
integrity  and  their  energy  are  inevitably 
sapped  by  sloth  and  caste  standards  and 
stupidity. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  books  of  the 
year  transports  you  to  the  other  side  of 
Asia.  This  is 
Myriam  Harry’s 
“The  Little 
Daughter  of 
Jerusalem” 

(Dutton),  trans¬ 
lated  from  the 
French  by  Phoebe 
Allen.  To  the 
average  Ameri¬ 
can,  Jerusalem  is 
a  very  unreal 
dty.  It  mixes  up 
past  and  present 
so  completely 
that  you  never 
quite  know 
whether  it  is  1919  or  just  19.  A  Bedouin 
out  of  the  desert,  an  ungainly  camel,  a 
shepherd  from  the  hills,  a  patriarchal  elder 
in  flowing  robes,  pilgrims  in  their  pictur¬ 
esque  rags — they  all  seem  to  be  living  in  the 
morning  of  civilization.  Yet  plenty  of 
other  things  remind  you  that  centuries 
have  rolled  by. 

In  practically  every  book  about  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  author  sees  the  city  as  you  do, 
with  European  or  American  eyes.  But 
“The  Little  Daughter  of  Jerusalem”  is  the 
extraordinary  exception.  It  makes  you 
see  the  dty  set  upon  a  hill  that  Siona 
Benedictus  saw  as  she  grew  through  and 
out  of  childhood.  To  Siona  the  Europe  of 
her  Russian  father  and  her  German 
mother  seemed  incredible,  as  incredible  as 
Jerusalem  is  to  you  or  me.  Chimneys, 
pine-trees  weighted  with  snow,  cows  knee- 
deep  in  a  meadow  spangled  with  forget-me- 
nots — these  were  like  fairyland  to  Siona. 
What  her  eyes  actually  beheld  were  sheiks 
with  their  faces  half  hidden  by  black  veils, 
caravans  of  mules  and  cam  ;ls,  beggars  and 
pilgrims  and  priests. 

She  was  a  wise  child  with  a  sharp  sense 
of  humor.  Little  Siona' s  early  dreams  of 
love  were  colored  by  her  visionary  father’s 
'  longing  for  a  nomad  life  under  the  desert 
stars,  and  by  her  sentimental  mother’s 
yearning  for  German  festivals.  A  B  edouin 
chief  from  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  told 
her  that  some  time  she  must  marry  him 
and  live  in  his  tent.  He  sent  her  an  ostrich 
as  a  lover’s  gift  and  daily  she  looked  upon 
the  fantastic  bird  and  dreamed  of  days  and 
nights  in  the  open.  But  the  chief  was 
killed  before  Siona  ha<^.  to  answer  him,  and 
then  she  wove  romances  about  a  little 
playmate,  an  English  boy,  and  wondered 
whether  she  could  be  happy  behind  hedge¬ 
rows. 

It  is  one  of  the  books  that  is  worth  read¬ 
ing  for  more  than  one  reason  —  for  its 
insight  into  the  mind  of  a  child,  for  the 
story  itself,  or  for  the  series  of  vivid  pic¬ 
tures  that  it  gives  of  an  exotic  life  translat¬ 
ed  into  every-day  existence. 

On  this  side  of  the  world.  South  America 
has  more  of  the  charm  of  the  unknown 
than  our  own  continent.  But  the  average 
book  about  South  .\merica  is  usually 
tedious.  It  is  written  by  a  man  or  woman 
who  coasts  along  the  continent  and  dresses 
for  dinner  each  night.  Buenos  .\ires,  Rio 
and  Santiago  have  been  so  often  described 
that  they  are  beginning  to  pall,  unless 


you  manufacture  things  that  .vou  want 
to  sell.  If  you  go  back  a  few  months,  you 
find  a  very  different  South  .\merica  in  two 
books  that  are  better  than  all  the  conven¬ 
tional  ones  lumped  together.  The  curious 
thing  about  them  is  that  they  are  not  at  all 
alike.  One  leaves  you  quite  content  with 
reading  about 
South  America; 
the  other  makes 
you  want  to  nm 
down  there  and 
see  it.  Yet  both 
give  you  true 
pictures. 

“  Vagabonding 
Down  the  .\ndes” 
(‘Century),  by 
Harry  A.  Franck, 
is  a  stirring  tale 
of  an  heroic  trek 
down  Volcano 
.\  venue  and 
Jungle  Trail,  over 
highways  trodden  by  Incas  and  peons. 
Bogota,  Lima,  Quito  and  Cuzco  were  some 
of  his  stopping-places.  So,  too,  were  in¬ 
numerable  miserable  little  hamlets  shud¬ 
dering  in  the  Andes  winds  or  sheltering  in 
the  Bolivian  jungle. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  picture  of  mankind. 
The  author  trudged  along  the  continent’s 
backbone  and  lived  intimately  with  the 
conunon  people,  whom  he  found  incredibly 
dirty  and  ignorant,  with  hardly  a  flicker  of 
ambition.  Yet  his  book  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  entertaining,  a  real  story  of  ad¬ 
venture  along  a  high-flung  trail,  where  na¬ 
ture  compensated  for  man’s  failure.  If 
you  want  to  get  away  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  travel-book  places  conventionally 
described,  Mr.  Franck  is  about  the  best 
living  guide. 

“Far  Away  and 
Long  .\go”  (Dut¬ 
ton),  by  W.  H. 

Hudson,  is  just  as 
true  a  picture  of 
the  continent,  but 
it  is  pleasanter.  It 
is  concerned  with  a 
different  seen  e — 
the  wide-stretching 
pampas  of  the 
Argentine;  but  this 
does  not  wholly  ac- 
•  coimt  for  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Hudson 
sees  things  roman¬ 
tically  and  reflectively;  Mr.  Franck  realis¬ 
tically  and  with  a  sharp>er  journalistic  sense. 
And  Mr.  Hudson  writes  of  things  remem¬ 
bered  from  his  boyhood,  when  wonder 
crowded  hard  upon  wonder. 

“It  was  a  fascinating  boyhood,  a  little 
wild  animal  running  about  on  its  hind  legs, 
amazingly  interest^  in  the  world  in  which 
it  found  itself.”  It  begins  with  a  journey 
in  Jime,  midwinter  on  the  pampas,  over  a 
green  plain  as  flat  as  the  sea  in  calm,  with 
here  and  there  little  tufts  of  trees  rising 
out  of  grass  like  islands.  The  boy  lived  in 
a  huge  low  house  with  a  real  forest  behind 
it.  .\long  the  highway  strayed  strange 
passers-by,  picturesque  natives,  most  of 
them  poor  and  ragged,  some  traveling  with 
the  splendor  of  medieval  barons.  Some  of 
these  grandees  he  knew  well.  There  was 
Don  Gregorio  Gandara,  a  grotesque  round 
man,  who  bred  thousands  of  horses,  all  of 
them  piebalds,  who  lived  in  the  saddle, 
mounted  always  on  a  fantastically  colored 


horse,  with  his  eyes  ro\nng  over  the  broad 
plains.  There  was  Don  .\nastacio  Bune- 
vadia,  a  dandy  of  the  pampas,  poor  but 
always  exquisitely  dressed  in  a  land  of 
happy  carelessness  in  attire.  .\nd  there 
was  Don  Evaristo  Penalva,  a  beloved 
millionaire  patriarch,  respected  by  all  his 
neighbors,  who  did  not  think  it  any  of 
their  business  that  Don  Evaristo  hved 
contentedly  with  six  wives. 

More  interesting  even  than  the  men 
and  women  of  the  plains  were  the  birds. 
The  boy  liked  to  watch  flamingoes  and  fal¬ 
cons  much  more  than  he  liked  to  plav 
games  with  his  brothers.  He  loved  tre« 
and  flowers,  too,  and  all  that  was  beautiful 
in  nature — color,  fragrance,  sounds.  This 
sense  of  mystery  in  nature,  the  thing  that 
the  scientists  call  animism,  lingered  in  the 
child’s  mind  as  he  drew  into  manhood.  It 
gives  a  romantic  quality  to  this  fascinating 
tale  of  life  under  southern  stars. 

North  .\merica  is  so  well  known,  so 
thoroughly  tamed,  that  only  here  and  there 
are  tracts  that  send  the  imagination  roving. 
One  is  that  narrow  strip  of  gray  coast  that 
is  marked  Labrador.  It  has  had  many  lau¬ 
reates,  for  there  is  a  pulling  lure  about  the 
north,  with  its  long  summer  days  and  its 
cold  grimness.  “Labrador  Days”  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin),  by  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  pic¬ 
tures  it  vividly,  from  the  moment  when  ice 
breaks  in  the  bay  on  the  first  page,  to  the 
burial  of  U ncle  Rube  in  the  sea  on  the  last. 
It  is  a  book  of  eleven  short  stories  of  men 
and  women  living  daily  heroisms,  humble 
fisherfolk  eking  out  just  enough,  or  often 
not  quite  enough,  to  tide  them  over  the 
long  winter. 

Always  in  Labrador  is  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  sea,  the  sea  that  nelds 
a  livelihood  and  in  a  moment  may  snatch 
away  a  life,  the  sea 
that  ebbs  and  flows 
gently  one  day  past 
rocky  headlands 
and  next  roars  as  it 
crashes  in  white 
waves  against 
them. 

There  is  a  gray 
beauty  about  Lab¬ 
rador  that  you  feel 
in  these  stories,  an 
austerity  that 
breeds  strong  and 
simple  men  and 
women.  They  are 
a  patient,  sturdy 
folk,  an  odd  contrast  to  the  Malays 
of  Sir  Hugh  Clifford’s  pages.  In  the 
tropics  comfort  is  easily  won  and  blood  is 
hot.  Violent  and  faithless  loves  and 
hatreds  fill  the  days  of  men  and  women. 
Doctor  Grenfell’s  rogues  are  thieves,  but 
not  philanderers.  His  lovers  are  loyal 
comrades.  Wives  share  their  husbands’ 
perils  when  they  can.  It  is  because  the 
author  knows  them  so  well  that  he  makes 
their  daily  lives  so  appealing. 

So  maps  come  alive  if  you  read  the  right 
books.  Kafiristan  is  only  a  ma^  of  (giv¬ 
ing  lines  unless  you  know  Kipling’s  “The 
Man  Who  Would  be  King.”  Irregular 
blocks  of  color  with  black  dots  and 
are  not  what  they  seem.  One  is  a  matted 
jungle;  another  a  green  plain;  another  M 
ice-choked  coast.  The  flat  surface  of  yel¬ 
lows  and  browns  and  blues  dissolve  and,  on 
high  hills  and  in  remote  valleys,  in  mea^ 
ows  and  thronging  cities,  one  views  W 
great  comedy  and  tragedy  of  human  me. 
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A  MAN  for  the  AGES 

{Conlinued  from  page  44) 


Traylors,  and  while  Ann  was  playing  with 
the  baby  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
troubles.  They  stayed  to  supper,  after 
which  the  whole  family  walk^  to  the 
tavern  with  them,  Joe  and  Betsy  drawing 
the  baby  in  their  “biunble  wagon”  which 
Samson  had  made  for  them. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Peter  Lukins  called 
on  Abe  at  Sam  Hill’s  store,  where  he  sat 
alone  before  the  fire,  reading,  with  two 
candles  burning  on  the  end  of  a  dry-goods 
box  at  his  elbow. 

There  was  an  anxious  look  in  her  one 
eye  as  she  accepted  his  invitation  to  sit 
down  in  the  firelight. 

‘T  wanted  to  see  you  private,  about 
Peter,”  she  began.  “He  don’t  never 
have  much  to  say,  Peter  don’t,  but  he 
does  a  power  o’  thinkin’.  His  brain  kin 
bore  a  hole  into  most  any  subject  you  kin 
bring  up.” 

PETER  LUKIN S  was  a  slim,  sober-faced, 
quiet  little  man  with  a  long  nose,  who 
worked  in  the  carding-mill.  He  never 
spoke  save  when  he  was  spoken  to,  and 
then  with  a  solemn  look,  as  if  the  matter  in 
hand,  however  slight,  were  one  of  the 
eternal  verities.  In  his  cups  he  was 
speechless,  and  in  a  way,  dumb  with 
merriment.  He  answered  no  questions, 
he  expressed  no  opinions,  he  told  no  stories. 
He  only  smiled  and  broke  into  roars  of 
laughter — even  if  there  were  no  one  to 
share  his  joy — as  if  convinced  of  the  hope¬ 
less  absurdity  of  life.  Some  one  had  told  of 
following  him  from  Springfield  to  New 
Salem,  and  of  hearing  him  laugh  all  the 
way.  Many  had  not^  another  peculiarity 
in  the  man.  He  seemed  always  to  have  a 
week’s  growth  of  beard  on  his  face. 

“Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  for 
your  husband?”  Abe  asked. 

“I’ve  been  hopin’  an’  wishin’  for  some 
kind  of  a  title  for  Peter,”  Mrs.  Lukins 
said.  “Something  with  a  good  sound  to  it. 
You  said  that  anything  you  could  do  for 
the  New  Salem  folks  you  was  goin’  to  do, 
an’  I  thougjit  you  could  fix  it.” 

Abe  smiled  and  asked:  “I\Tiat  title  had 
you  in  mind?” 

“I’d  love  the  title  of  colonel,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  with  her  eye  on  a  knothole  in  the 
counter.  “If — if  it  don’t  ’pear  to  be 
owdacious.” 

“That’s  a  title  for  a  fighting  man,”  said 
Abe. 

“An’  that  man  has  fit  for  his  life  ever 
since  he  was  bom,”  said  Mrs.  Lukins. 
“He’s  fit  the  measles  an’  the  smallpox  an’ 
the  fever  an’  aig,  an’  ol’  Hard  Luck  an’  a 
verycus  vein  an’  conquered  ’em.” 

“I  reckon  he  deserves  the  title,”  Abe 
remarked. 

“I  ain’t  sayin’  but  what  there  is  purtier 
men,”  she  said  reflectively,  as  she  stuck 
her  finger  into  the  knot-hole  and  felt  its 
edges.  “I  ain’t  sayin’  but  what  there  is 
smarter  men,  but  I  do  say  that  the  title  o’ 
‘Old  Hoss’  which  the  Smart  Ellicks  calls 
him  ain’t  hardly  fit  to  be  heard  in 
company.” 

“.\  little  whitewash  wouldn’t  hurt  it 
any,”  said  Abe.  “I’d  gladly  give  him  my 
title  of  captain  if  I  could  u^tch  it  some¬ 
way.” 

“I’d  like  colonel  better,”  she  insisted. 
“Better  even  than  jud^?” 


“Wal,  judge  has  a  good  sound  to  it,  but 
I’m  sot  on  colonel.  If  you  kin  give  that 
title  to  a  horse,  which  Samson  Traylor  has 
done,  I  don’t  see  why  a  man  shouldn’t  be 
treated  just  as  well.” 

“I’ll  see  what  can  be  done  about  it,” 
said  .\be,  and  the  good  woman  left  him. 

That  evening  he  wrote  a  playful  com¬ 
mission  as  colonel  for  Peter  Lukins,  which 
was  signed  in  due  time  by  all  his  friends 
and  neighbors  and  presented  to  Peter  by 
a  committee  of  which  .\be  was  chairman. 

Coleman  Smoot,  a  man  of  some  means 
who  had  a  farm  on  the  road  to  Springfield, 
was  in  the  village  that  evening.  Abe 
showed  him  the  commission  and  asked  him 
to  sign  it. 

“I’ll  sign  it  on  one  condition,”  said 
Smoot. 

“What  is  that?”  asked  .\be. 

“That  you’ll  give  me  a  commissitMi.” 

“.\  man  like  you  can’t  expect  too  much. 
Would  you  care  to  be  a  general?” 

“I  wouldn’t  give  the  snap  of  my  finger 
for  that.  What  I  want  is  to  be  yoiu: 
friend.” 

“You  are  that  now,  aren’t  you?”  Abe 
asked. 

“Yes;  but  I  haven’t  earned  my  com¬ 
mission.  You  haven’t  given  me  a  chance 
yet.  What  can  I  do  to  help  you  along?” 

.\be  was  much  impressed  by  these  Idndly 
words. 

“My  friends  do  not  often  ask  what  they 
can  do  for  me,”  he  said.  “I  suppose  they 
haven’t  thought  of  it.  I’ll  think  it  over 
and  let  you  know.” 

Three  days  later  he  walked  out  to  Cole¬ 
man  Smoot’s  after  supper.  As  they  sat 
together  by  the  fireside  Abe  said:  “I’ve 
been  thinking  of  your  friendly  questions. 
It’s  dangerous  to  talk  that  way  to  a  man 
like  me.  The  fact  is,  I  need  two  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  pressing  debts  and  to  give 
me  something  in  my  pocket  when  I  go  to 
Vandalia.  If  you  can  not  lend  it  to  me,  I 
shall  think  none  the  less  of  you.” 

“I  can  and  will,”  said  Smoot.  “I’ve 
been  watching  you  for  a  long  time.  A  man 
who  tries  as  hard  as  you  do  to  get  along, 
deserves  to  be  helped.  I  believe  in  you. 
I’ll  go  to  Springfield  and  get  the  money 
and  bring  it  to  you  within  a  week  or  so.” 

Abe  Lincoln  had  many  friends  who 
would  have  done  the  like  for  him  if  they 
could,  and  he  knew  it. 

“Every  one  has  faith  in  you,”  said 
Smoot.  “We  expect  much  of  you  and  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  do  what  we  can  to 
help.” 

“Your  faith  will  be  my  strength — if  I 
have  any,”  said  Abe. 

On  his  way  home  that  night  he  thought 
of  what  Jack  Kelso  had  said  of  democracy 
and  friendship. 

ON  THE  twenty-second  of  November  a 
letter  came  to  Ann  from  Bim  Kelso, 
who  announced  that  she  was  going  to  New 
Orleans  for  the  winter  with  her  husband. 
Thereupon  Abe  gave  up  the  idea  of  going 
to  St.  Louis,  and  six  days  later  took  the 
stage  for  the  capital  at  Rutledge’s  door, 
where  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had 
assembled  to  bid  him  good-by.  Ann 
Rutledge,  with  a  flash  of  her  old  playful¬ 
ness,  kissed  him  when  he  got  into  the  stage. 
Abe’s  long  arm  was  waving  in  the  air  as  he 


looked  back  at  his  cheering  friends,  while 
the  stage  rumbled  down  the  road  toward 
the  great  task  of  his  life,  upon  which  he  was 
presently  to  begin  work  in  the  little  vilW 
of  V’andalia. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

Wherein  the  Route  of  the  Undergrtmd 
Railroad  is  Surveyed  and  Samson  and 
Harry  spend  a  Night  in  the  Home  of  Henry 
Brimstead  and  Hear  Surprising  Revela¬ 
tions,  Confidentially  Disclosed,  and  are 
Charmed  by  the  Personality  of  his  Daughter 
Annabel. 


E.\RLY  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the 
Reverend  Elijah  Lovejoy  of  .\lt<m  had 
^nt  a  night  with  the  Traylors  on  his  way 
to  the  fnorth.  Sitting  by  the  fire^,  be 
had  told  many  a  heartrending  tale  of  the 
cruelties  of  slavery. 

“I  would  not  have  you  think  that  all 
slave-holders  are  wicked  and  heartless,”  he 
said.  “They  are  like  other  men  the  world 
over.  Some  are  kind  and  indulgent.  If 
all  men  were  like  them,  slavery  could  be 
tolerated.  But  they  are  not.  Some  men 
are  brutal  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
South.  If  not  made  so  by  nature,  they  are 
made  so  by  drink.  To  give  them  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  human  beings,  which 
they  seem  to  have  in  parts  of  the  ^uth.isa 
crime  against  God  and  civilization.  Our 
country  can  not  live  and  prosper  with  such 
a  serpent  in  its  bosom.  No  good  man 
should  rest  until  the  serpent  Ls  ^in.” 

“I  agree  with  you,”  said  Samson. 

“I  knew  that  you  would,”  said  the 
minister.  “We  have  already  had  some 
help  from  you,  but  we  need  more.  I  take 
it  as  a  duty  which  God  has  laid  upon  me  to 
help  every  fugitive  that  comes  to  my  door. 
Thousands  of  New  Englanders  have  come 
into  Illinois  in  the  last  year.  They  will 
help  the  good  work  of  mercy  and  grace. 
If  you  hear  three  taps  upon  your  window 
after  dark  or  the  hoot  of  an  owl  in  your 
dooryard,  you  will  know  what  it  means. 
Fix  some  place  on  your  farm  where  these 
poor  p)eople,  who  are  seeking  the  freedom 
which  God  wills  for  all  His  children,  may 
find  rest  and  security  until  they  have 
strength  to  go  on.” 

Within  a  week  after  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  Samson  and  Harry  built  a  hollow 
haystack  about  half-way  from  the  house  to 
the  bam.  The  stack  had  a  comfortahk 
room  inside  of  it,  about  eight  feet  by  seven, 
and  some  six  feet  in  height.  Its  entraiw 
was  an  opening  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stack  well  screened  by  the  pendent  hay. 
But  no  fugitive  came  to  occupy  it  that 
winter. 

Early  in  March,  Abe  wrote  a  letter  to 
Samson  in  which  he  said: 


I  have  not  been  doing  much.  I  have  beta 
getting  the  hang  of  things.  Tte® 
many  able  men  here  that  I  fed. 
modest  for  a  while.  It’s  good  practi*,  u  •*  “ 
little  hard  on  me.  Here  are  such 
Theodore  Ford,  William  D.  Ewing,  St^  J- 
Logan,  Jess^  K.  Dubms  and  Gove^ 

You  can  not  wonder  that  I  feel  like  ly^  . 
until  1  can  see  my  way  a  little  more  clearly 
have  met  here  a  young  man  from  your 
of  the  name  ot  Stephen  A.  Douglaa 
twenty-one  years  old  and  about  me  lew 
I  ever  saw  to  look  at,  but  he  is  bright  anu 
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To  persons  who  have  not  previously  heard  of  my 
method,  this  may  seem  a  pretty  bold  statement.  But 
1  will  gladly  convince  you  of  its  accuracy  by  referring 
you  to  any  number  of  my  graduates  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  There  isn’t  a  state  in  the  Union  that  doesn’t 
contain  a  score  or  more  skilled  players  of  the  piano 
or  organ  who  obtained  their  entire  training  from  me 
hj  mail. 

Investigate  by  writing  for  my  64- 
page  free  booklet,  ‘How  to  Learn 
:  Piano  or  Organ.” 


My  way  of  teaching  piano  or  or- 
gan  is  entirely  different  from  all  may  be  certain  that  > 
others.  Out  of  every  four  hours  ot  2.' .‘K; 

study,  one  hour  is  spent  entirely  My  Course  is  endc 
away  from  the  keyboard — learning  not  recommend  any 
something  about  Harmony  and  The 
Laws  of  Music.  This  is  an  awful  charge.  Adiplomaii 
shock  to  most  teachers  of  the  “old  bei 

school,”  who  still  think  that  learning  piano  is  solely  a 
problem  of  “finger  gymnastics.”  When  you  do  go  to 
the  keyboard,  you  accomplish  tivice  as  much,  because 
you  understand  what  you  are  doing.  Within  four  les¬ 
sons  I  enable  you  to  play  an  interesting  piece  not  only 
in  the  original  key,  but  in  all  other  keys  as  well. 

I  make  use  of  every  possible  scientific  help — many  of 
which  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  average  teacher.  My 
patented  invention,  theCOLOROTONE,  sweeps  away 
playing  difficulties  that  have  troubled  students  for  gen¬ 
erations.  By  its  use.  Transposition — usually  a  “night¬ 
mare”  to  students —becomes  easy  and  fascinating. 
With  my  fifth  lesson  I  introduce  another  important  and 
exclusive  invention,  QUINN-DEX.  Quinn-Dex  is  a 
simple,  hand-operated  moving  picture  device,  which 
enables  you  to  see,  right  before  your  eyes,  every  move¬ 
ment  of  my  hands  at  the  keyboard.  You  actually  see 
the  fingers  move.  Insteatl  of  having  to  reproduce  your 
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teacher’s  finger  movements  from  MEMORY — which 
cannot  be  always  accurate — you  have  the  correct 
models  before  you  during  every  minute  of  practice. 
The  COLOROTONE  and  QUINN-DEX  save  you 
months  and  years  of  wasted  effort.  They  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  from  me  and  there  is  nothing  else  anywhere 
even  remotely  like  them. 

Men  and  women  who  have  failed  by  all  other  methods  have 
quickly  and  easily  attained  success  when  studying  with  me.  In 
all  essential  ways  you  are  in  closer  touch  with  me  than  if  you  were 
studying  by  the  oral  method — yet  my  lessons  cost  you  only  43  cents 
each — and  they  include  all  the  many  recent  developments  in 
scientific  teaching.  For  the  student  of  moderate  means,  this 
method  of  studying  is  far  superior  to  all  others;  and  even  for  the 
wealthiest  student,  there  is  nothing  better  at  any  price.  You 
may  be  certain  that  your  progress  is  at  all  times  in  accord  with  the 
best  musical  thought  of  the  present  day,  and  this  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 


My  Course  is  endorsed  by  distinguished  musicians,  who  would 
not  recommend  any  Course  but  the  best.  It  is  for  beginners  or 
experienced  players,  old  or  young.  You  advance  as  rapidly  or  as 
slowly  as  you  wish.  All  necessary  music  is  supplied  without  extra 
charge.  A  diploma  is  granted.  Write  today,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  for  64-page  free  booklet,  “How  to  Learn  Piano  or  Organ.” 
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QUINN  CONSERVATORY.  Studio  VW 
Social  Unlou  Bldc^  Bo«ton,  Maas. 

Please  send  me  withoat  cost  or  obliKation,  TOur 
free  booklet.  "How  to  Learn  Piano  or  Oiran,” 
and  fall  particulars  of  your  Course  and  special 
reduced  Tuition  Offer. 


But  now,  after  over  twenty-five  years  of 
steady  growth,  1  have  far  more  students 
than  were  ever  before  taught  by  one  man. 

1  make  them  skilled  players  of  the  piano 
or  organ  in  quarter  the  usual  time  at 
quarter  the  usual  cost. 
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ambitious.  He  has  taught  school  and  studied 
law  and  been  admitted  to  the  bar  and  is  brist¬ 
ling  up  to  John  J.  EEardin  in  a  contest  for  the 
oflSce  of  state’s  attorney.  Some  pumpkin,  for 
a  boy  of  twenty-one,  I  reckon.  No  chance  for 
internal  improvements  this  session.  Money 
is  plenty,  and  ne.xt  year  I  think  we  can  begin 
harping  on  that  string.  More  than  ever,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  no  time  for  anti-slavery 
agitation,  much  as  we  may  fed  inclined  to  it. 
There’s  too  much  fire  under  the  pot  now. 

Soon  after  the  new  year  of  1835,  Samson 
and  Harry  moved  the  Kelsos  to  Tazewell 
County.  Mr.  Kelso  had  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Land  Agent  and  was  to  be 
stationed  at  the  little  settlement  of  Hope- 
dale  near  the  home  of  John  Peasley. 

“I  hate  to  be  taking  you  so  far  away,” 
said  Samson. 

“Hush,  man,”  said  Kelso.  “It’s  a  thing 
to  be  thought  about  only  in  the  still  o’  the 
night.” 

“We  shall  be  lonesome.” 

“Aye,  but  what  is  that? 

“It’s  the  way  the  wind  blows. 

It’s  the  way  the  tide  flows.” 


1ATE  in  the  afternoon  they  left  the  Kel- 
^  SOS  and  their  effects  at  a  small  frame 
house  in  the  little  village  of  Hopedale.  The 
men  had  no  sooner  begun  to  imload  than 
the  inhabitants  came  to  welcome  the  r.ew- 
comers  and  help  them  in  the  work  of  get¬ 
ting  settled.  UTien  the  goods  were  de¬ 
posited  in  the  dooryard,  Samson  and 
Harry  drove  to  John  Peasley’s  farm.  Mr. 
Peasley  recognized  the  big,  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  Vermonter  at  the  first  look. 

“Do  I  remember  you?”  he  said.  “Well, 
I  guess  I  do.  So  does  my  bam  door.  Let 
me  take  hold  of  that  ri^t  hand  of  yours 
again.  Yes,  sir.  It’s  the  same  old  iron 
hand.  Mary  Ann!”  he  called,  as  his  wife 
came  out  of  the  door.  “Here’s  the  big 
man  from  Vergennes  who  tos.sed  the  purty 
slaver.” 

“I  see  it  is,”  she  answered.  “Ain’t  ye 
cornin’  in?” 

“We’ve  been  moving  a  man  to  Hope- 
dale  and  shall  have  to  ^nd  the  night 
somewhere  in  this  neighborhood,”  said 
Samson.  “Our  horses  are  played  out.” 

“If  you  try  to  pass^this  place.  I’ll  have  ye 
took  up,”  said  Pea^ey.  “There’s  plenty 
o’  food  in  the  house  an’  stable.” 

“Look  here — that’s  downright  selfish,” 
said  his  wife.  “If  we  tried  to  keep  you 
here,  Harry  Brimstead  would  never  forgive 
us.  He  talks  about  you  morning,  noon  and 
night.  Any  one  would  think  that  you  was 
the  Samson  that  slew  the  Philistines.” 
“How  is  Henry?”  Samson  asked. 

“He  married  my  sister  and  they’re  about 
as  happy  as  they  can  be  outside  o’  heaven,” 
she  went  on.  “They’ve  got  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  Tazewell  County  and  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  be  rich.  They’ve  built  ’em  a  splen  ¬ 
did  house  with  a  big  spare  room  in  it. 
Heiuy  would  have  a  spare  room,  because  he 
said  that  maybe  the  Traylors  woidd  be 
cornin’  here  to  visit  ’em  some  time.” 

“Yes  sir,  I  didn’t  think  o’  that,”  said 
Peasley.  “Henry  and  hi  wife  would 
holler  if  we  didn’t  take  ye  over  there.  It’s 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I’ll  show  ye  the 
way  and  we’ll  all  come  over  this  evening 
and  have  a  talkin’-bee.” 

Samson  was  pleased  and  astonished  by 
the  look  of  Brimstead  and  his  family  and 
the  accoimt  of  his  success.  The  man 
from  the  sand-flats  had  built  a  square,  two- 


story  house  with  a  stairway,  three  rooms 
above  it  and  two  below.  He  was  cleanly 
shaved,  save  for  a  black  mustache,  and 
neatly  dressed,  and  his  face  glowed  with 
health  and  high  spirits.  A  handsome 
brown-eyed  miss  of  seventeen  came  gallop¬ 
ing  up  the  road  on  her  pony  and  stopp^ 
near  them. 

“Annabel,  do  you  remember  this  man?” 
Brimstead  asked. 

The  girl  looked  at  Samson.  “He  is  the 
man  who  helped  us  out  of  Flea  Valley,” 
said  she. 

Brimstead  leaned  close  to  the  ear  of 
Samson  and  said  in  a  low  tone:  “Say, 
everything  knew  how  to  jump  there.  I 
had  a  garden  that  could  hop  over  the 
fence  and  back  again.  Sometimes  it  was 
there  and  sometimes  it  was  off  on  a  va¬ 
cation.  I  jumped  as  soon  as  I  got  the 
chance.” 

“We  called  it  ‘No  Santa  Claus  Land,’  ” 
said  Samson.  “Do  you  remember  how  the 
little  girl  clung  to  the  wagon?” 

“That  was  me,”  said  a  small  miss  of  ten 
who  ran  out  of  the  door  into  the  arms  of 
the  big  man  and  kissed  him. 

“Would  you  mind  if  I  kissed  you?” 
Annabel  asked. 

“I  would  be  sorry  if  you  didn’t,”  said 
Samson.  “Here’s  my  boy,  Harry  Needles. 
You  wouldn’t  dare  kiss  him,  I  guess.” 

“I  would  be  sorry,  too,  if  you  didn’t,” 
Harry  laughed  as  he  took  her  hand. 

“You’ll  have  to  stay  sorry,”  said  .\nna- 
bel.  “I  never  saw  you  before.” 

“Better  late  than  never,”  Samson  as¬ 
sured  her.  “You  don’t  often  see  a  better 
fellow.” 

The  girl  laughed  and  blushed  wdth  a 
subtle  look  of  agreement  in  her  eyes. 
Then  came  up  from  the  bam  the  ragged 
little  lad  of  No  Santa  Claus  Land — now  a 
sturdy,  bright-eyed,  handsome  boy  of 
twelve. 

The  horses  were  put  out  and  all  went  to 
supper. 

“I  have  always  felt  sorry  for  any  kind  of 
a  slave,”  said  Samson  as  they  sat  down. 
“When  I  saw  you  on  the  sand-plains  you 
were  in  bonda^.” 

“Say,  I’ll  tell  ye,”  said  Brimstead,  as  he 
came  nearer,  determined  at  last  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  “I  didn’t  own  that  farm. 
It  owned  me.  I  got  a  sandy  intellect. 
Couldn’t  get  anything  out  of  it  but  disaf>- 
pointment.  My  farm  was  mortgaged  to 
the  bank  and  I  was  mortgaged  to  the 
children.  I  couldn’t  even  die.” 

Samson  wrote  in  his  diary  that  night : 

“When  Brimstead  brings  his  sense  of 
humor  into  play,  he  acts  as  if  he  were  telling 
a  secret.  When  he  says  anything  that 
makes  me  laugh,  he’s  terribly  confidential. 
Seems  so  he  was  kind  of  ashamed  of  it. 
He  never  laughs  himself  imless  he  does  it 
inside.  His  voice  always  drops,  too,  when 
he  talks  business.” 

“The  man  that’s  a  fool  and  don’t  know 
it  is  a  good  deal  worse  off,”  said  Samson. 

“Say,  I’ll  tell  ye,  he’s  worse  (rff,  but  he’s 
happier.  If  it  hurts,  there’s  hc^  for  ye.” 

“They  tell  me  ye’ve  prospered,”  said 
Samson. 

Brimstead  spoke  in  a  most  confidential 
tone  as  he  answered:  “Say,  I’ll  tell  ye — 
no  wise  man  is  ever  an  idiot  but  once.  I 
wouldn’t  care  to  spread  it  around  much, 
but  we’re  getting  along.  I’ve  built  this 
house  and  got  my  land  paid  for.  You  see, 
we  are  only  four  miles  from  the  Illinois 


River  on  a  good  road.  I  can  ship  m* 
grain  to  Alton  or  St.  Louis  or  New  Orieans 
without  much  trouble.  I’ve  invented  a 
machine  to  cut  it  and  a  double  plow,  and 
I  expect  to  have  them  both  working  next 
year.  They  ought  to  treble  my  output,  at 
least.”  ' 

After  supper  Brimstead  showed  modds 
>•  of  a  mowing-machine  with  a  cutting- 

bar  six  feet  long,  and  of  a  plow 
would  turn  two  furrows. 

“That’s  what  we  need  on  these  prairies,” 
said  Samson.  “Something  that’ll  turn  ’em 
over  and  cut  the  crop  quicker.” 

“Say,  I’ll  tell  ye,”  said  Brimstead,  as  if 
about  to  disclose  another  secret,  “I 
found  after  I  looked  the  ground  over  here 
that  I  needed  a  brain.  I  began  to  paw 
around  and  discovered  a  rusty  old  brain 
among  my  tools.  It  hadn’t  bwn  used  for 
years.  I  cleaned  an’  oiled  the  old  fhing 
and  got  it  to  workin’.  On  a  little  Vermwit 
farm  you  could  git  along  without  it,  but 
here  the  ground  yells  for  a  brain.  We 
don’t  know  how  to  use  our  horses.  They 
have  power  enough  to  do  all  the  hard  woric 
if  we  only  knew  how  to  put  it  into  wheeb 
and  gears.  We  must  begin  to  work  our 
brains  as  well  as  our  muscles  on  a  fann 
miles  long.” 

“It  ain’t  fair  to  expect  the  land  to  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  fertility,”  said  Sam.son. 

Brimstead ’s  face  glowed  as  he  outlined 
his  vision:  “These  great  stretches  of  smooth, 
rich  land  just  everlastingly  ram  the  spurs 
into  you  and  keep  your  brain  galloping. 
Mine  is  going  night  and  day.  The  prairies 
are  new  things  and  you’ve  got  to  tackle  ’em 
in  a  new  way.  I  tell  you,  the  seeding,  plant¬ 
ing,  reaping  and  threshing  is  all  going  to  be 
done  by  machinery  and  horses.  The  wheel 
will  be  the  foundation  of  the  new  era.” 
“You’re  right,”  said  Samson. 

“Peasley  is  going  to  help  me,”  Brim¬ 
stead  confided.  “I  am  going  to  New  Yoric 
to  take  out  patents  and  get  the  machinery 
made.” 

“If  you  want  any  more  help,  let  me 
know,”  said  Samson. 

“Say,  I’ll  tell  ye,  I  want  you  to  go  in  with 
us  if  it  works  as  I  think  it  will,”  was  the 
answer  of  Brimstead.  He  added  in  a 
whisper:  “It  will  make  us  all  rich.” 
After  a  moment  of  silence  he  asked: 
“How  are  you  getting  along?” 

“Rather  slow,”  Samson  answered.  “It’s 
hard  to  get  our  stuff  to  market  down  in  tl« 
Sangamon  coimtry.  Our  river  isn’t  navi¬ 
gable  yet.  We  hope  that  Abe  Lincoln,  who 
has  just  been  elected  to  the  le^slature,will 
be  able  to  get  it  widened,  straightened  and 
cleaned  out  so  it  will  be  of  some  use  to  us 
down  there.” 

“I’ve  heard  of  him.  They  call  him 
Honest  Abe,  don’t  they?” 

“Yes;  and  he  is  honest  if  a  man  ever 
was.” 

“That’s  the  kind  we  need  to  make  our 
laws,”  said  Mrs.  Brimstead.  “Th^  are 
not  many  men  who  get  a  reputatm  fw 
honesty.  It  ought  to  be  easy,  but  it  isn’t. 

“Men  are  pretty  good  in  the  main,”  said 
Samson.  “But  ye  know  there  are  not  so 
many  who  can  exactly  toe  the  mark 
They  don’t  know  how,  or  they’re  too  busy, 
or  something.  I  guess  I’m  a  little  careless 
and  I  don’t  believe  I’m  a  bad  fellow  either. 
Abe’s  conscience  don’t  ever  sit  down  to 
rest.  He  traveled  three  miles  one  ni^t  to 
give  back  four  cents  that  he  had  over- 
diarged  a  customer.  I’d  probably  have 
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You*ll  Sing,  You*U  Dance,  You*ll  Love — these  Hits  from  **Song  Headquarters** 

They  have  thrilled  audiences.  They  have  enthused  dancers.  They  have  won  singers,  orchestras 
and  jazz  bands — record  and  player-roll  producers.  They  are  the  new  song  hits  that  folks  will  sing, 
whistle,  dance  and  hum.  You’ll  love  them — their  beautiful  melodies— their  wonderful  lyrics. 

“The  Vamp”  “Lullaby  Blues”  “Sand  Dunes” 

By  Byron  G,y 


j /Three  New  Song  Hits 
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waited  to  have  her  come  back,  and  by  that 
time  it  might  have  slipped  my  mind  or 
maybe  she  would  have  moved  away  I 
suppose  that  in  handling  dollars  we’n 
mostly  as  honest  as  Abe,  but  we’re  apt  to  be 
a  little  careless  with  the  cents.  Abe  toes 
the  penny  mark  and  that’s  how  he  got  his 
reputation.  The  good  God  has  giwn  him 
a  sense  of  justice  that  is  like  a  chemist’s 
balance:  it  can  weigh  down  to  a  fraction 
of  a  grain.  Now  he  don’t  care  much  ab^t 
pennies.  He  can  be  pretty  reckless  with 
’em.  But  when  they’re  a  measure  on  the 
balance,  he  counts  ’em  careful,  I  can  teDye.” 

“Say,  I’ll  tell  ye,”  said  Brimstead, 
“honesty  is  like  Sapington’s  Pilk:  there’s 
nothin’  that’s  so  well  recommended.  It 
has  a  great  many  friends.  But  honesty 
has  to  pay  prompt.  We  don’t  trust  it 
long.  It  has  poor  credit.  When  we  have 
to  give  a  dollar’s  w’orth  of  work  to  correct 
an  error  of  four  cents  we’re  apt  to  decide 
that  honesty  don’t  pay.  But  that’s  when 
it  pays  best.  We’ve  heard  the  jingje  of 
those  four  cents  away  up  here  in  Tazewell 
Coimty  and  long  before  you  told  us. 
They  say  he’s  a  smart  talker  and  that  he 
can  split  ye  wide  open  laughing.” 

“He’s  a  great  story-teller,  but  that’s  a 
small  part  of  him,”  said  Samson.  “He’s  a 
kind  of  a  four-horse  team.  He  knows 
more  than  any  man  I  ever  saw — and  can 
tell  it;  and  he  can  wrestle  like  old  Satan 
and  swing  a  scythe  or  an  ax  all  day  an’ 
mighty  supple.  He’s  one  of  us  common 
folks  and  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  bit  better. 
He  is,  though,  and  we  know  it;  but  be 
don’t.” 

“Say,  I’ll  tell  ye,  he  can  have  every  vote 
in  this  neighborhood  whenever  he  wants 
it,”  said  Brimstead. 

“Is  he  going  to  marry  the  Rutledge  girl?” 
was  the  query  of  Mrs.  Brimstead. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  Samson  answered,  a 
little  surprised  at  her  knowledge  of  the  at¬ 
tachment.  “He’s  as  humly  as  Sam  Hill, 
dresses  rough  and  ain’t  real  handy  with  the 
gals.  Some  fellers  are  kind  o’  fenced  in 
with  humliness  and  awkwardness.” 


Paste 

Without  Waste 


The  Cico  jar  is  full  of  real  paste  from  top  to  bottom 
and  side  to  side.  There  is  no  water  well  to  take 
up  room,  to  run  dry,  to  cause  endless  jabbing  and  mix¬ 
ing.  Cico  paste  is  ready  for  instant  use,  never  gets 
bard,  is  usable  to  tbe  last  atom,  and  sticks  like  a  bull 
dog  to  a  bone. 

If  you  have  never  used  Cico,  there’s  a  real  treat  in 
store.  It  needs  just  one  little  word  to  the  stationer 
(pronounced  by  the  way,  Sy-co). 


CICO  PASTE 


Note  the  Cico  adjustable  brush,  with  the  aluminum  ^ard, 
which  absolutely  protects  the  fingers  from  contact  with  the 
paste.  Moving  the  guard  up  or  down  on  the  brush  handle 
keeps  the  bristles  at  the  proper  height  to  pick  up  just  the 
right  amount  of  paste.  Tne  guard  also  serves  as  a  cover  to 
the  jar,  so  that  the  screw  cap  need  not  be  replaced  after  each 
using. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  use  the  special  container  with  any 
other  type  of  paste. 

STICKS  BEST 
WHEN  SPREAD  THIN 


Brimstead  expressed  his  pm-ate 
opinion  in  a  clearly  audible  whisper: 
“Say,  that  kind  of  protection  is  better  than 
none.  A  humly  boy  don’t  git  tramped  on 
an’  nibbled  too  much.” 

Annabel  and  Harry  sat  in  a  comer  play¬ 
ing  checkers.  They  seemed  to  be  much 
impressed  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brim¬ 
stead.  For  a  moment  their  game  was  for¬ 
gotten.  , 

“That  boy  has  a  way  with  the  gals, 
Samson  lauded.  “There’s  no  fence  around 
either  of  them.” 

“They’re  both  liable  to  be  nibbled 
some,”  said  Brimstead.  „ 

“I  like  to  see  ’em  have  a  good  tune, 
said  Mrs.  Brimstead.  “There  we  not 
many  boys  to  play  with  out  here.” 

“1  he  boys  around  here  are  all  fenced  in, 
said  Annabel.  “There’s  nobody  here  of 
my  age  but  Lanky  Peters,  who  looks  Uke  a 
fish,  and  a  red-headed  Irish  boy  with  a 
wooden  leg.” 

Brimstead  came  close  to  the  ear  of  Sam¬ 
son  and  said  in  a  most  confidential  tone. 
“Say,  she’s  like  a  woodpecker  in  a  countrj 
where  they  ain’t  any  trees.”  „ 

“No,  I’m  not,”  the  girl  answered.  •' 
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To  be  hole-ly  satisfied, 
insist  on  the  HOLE 

Like  doughnuts  and  Chinese  money,  all  genuine  Life  Savers  have  a  hole  in  the 
a  center.  Not  a  dimple  or  an  almost-hole,  but  a  hole  that  goes  clear  through. 
That  hole  is  a  patented  feature.  It  is  your  assurance  that  you  are  getting  real, 
honest-to-goodness 


THE  CANDY  MINT  WITH  THE  H©LE 


Genuine  Life  Savers  have  only  purest  flavorings. 
They  sell  so  £ut  they  do  not  lose  their  delightful 
flavor  and  freshness.  Far  more  Life  Savers  are 
sold  than  all  imitations  combined. 

Life  Savers  are  made  with  such  care  that  they 
cost  the  dealer  more  than  any  other  mint. 

MINT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

New  York  Montreal 


Consequently,  some  dealers  try  to  sell  you  the 
imitations  on  which  their  profit  is  larger — and 
then  charge  you  as  much  as  you  pay  for  genuine 
Life  Savers. 

To  be  sure  of  uniform  goodness,  purity  and 
fireshness,  insist  on  the  Candy 
Mint  with  the  H(de.  Nickel  ^ 

a  pack  everywhere. 
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Cleans  every  part  of  every 
tooth  every  time  it’s  used. 
And  ‘‘ACleanTooth  Never 
Decays.”  Always  sold  in 
the  Yellow  Box. 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,  FUmcocc,  Mau. 

Canadian  Addrest: 

423  Cotittiiic  BUg.,  Montreal,  Canada 


you  could  shake  a  stick  at,”  Mrs.  Brim- 
stead  remarked  cheei  fully. 

“If  I  shake  any  stick  at  them,  it  will  be  a 
stick  of  candy,  for  fear  of  scaring  them 
away,”  said  Annabel  with  a  laugh. 

Brimstead  said  to  Samson:  “Say,  I’ll 
tell  ye,  you’re  back  in  a  cove.  You  must 
get  out  into  the  current.” 

“And  give  the  young  folks  a  chance  to 
play  checkers  together,”  said  Samson. 

“Say,  I’ll  tell  ye,”  said  Brimstead, 
“this  country  is  mostly  miles.  They  can 
be  your  worst  enemy  imless  you  get  on  the 
right  side  of  ’em.  Above  all,  don’t  let  ’em 
get  too  thick  between  you  and  your  market. 
When  you  know  about  where  it  is,  keep 
the  miles  behind  ye.  Great  markets  will 
be  springing  up  in  the  North.  You’ll  see 
a  big  city  growing  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  before  long.  I  think  there 
will  be  better  markets  to  the  north  than 
there  are  to  the  south  of  us.” 

“By  jingol”  Samson  exclaimed.  “Your 
brain  is  about  as  busy  as.  a  beehive  on  a 
bright  summer  day.” 

“Say,  don’t  you  mention  that  to  a  livin’ 
soul,”  said  Brimstead.  “My  brain  began 
to  chase  the  rainbow  when  I  was  a  boy.  It 
drove  me  out  of  Vermont  into  the  trail  to 
the  west  and  landed  me  in  Flea  V'alley. 
Now  I’m  in  a  coimtry  where  no  man’s 
dreams  are  goin’  to  be  big  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  facts.  We’re  right  under  the 
end  of  the  rainbow  and  there’s  a  pot  of 
gold  for  each  of  us.” 

“The  railroad  will  be  a  help  in  our  fight 
with  the  miles,”  said  Samson. 

“All  right.  You  get  the  miles  behind  ye 
and  let  the  land  do  the  waiting.  It  won’t 
hurt  the  land  any,  but  you’d  be  spoilt  if 
you  had  to  wait  twenty  years.” 

The  Peasleys  arrived  and  the  men  and 
women  spent  a  delightful  hour  travel- 
mg,  without  weariness,  over  the  long  trail  to 
beloved  scenes  and  the  days  of  their  youth. 
Every  day’s  end,  thousands  were  going 
East  on  that  trail,  each  to  find  his  pot  of 
gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow  of  memory. 

Before  they  went  to  bed  that  night 
Brimstead  paid  his  debt  to  Samson  with 
interest  and  very  confidentially. 

“Say,  it  ain’t  all  I  owe  ye,  by  a  dam 
sight,”  he  whispered.  “You’re  mired  in 
miles.  It’s  almost  as  bad  as  sand.  I’m 
goin’  to  help  you  out.” 

At  dayli^t  in  the  morning  the  team  was 
at  the  door,  ready  to  set  out  for  the  land  of 
plenty.  As  Samson  and  Harry  were 
making  their  farewells,  Annabel  asked  the 
latter:  “May  I  whisper  something  in  your 
ear?” 

“I  was  afraid  you  wouldn’t,”  he  said.  . 
He  bent  his  head  to  her  and  she  kissed  his 
cheek  and  ran  away  Into  the  house. 

“That  m^ns  come  again,”  she  called 
from  the  d66r  with  a  laugh. 

“I  guess  I’ll  have  to  get  even,”  he 
answered. 

“That’s  a  pretty  likely  girl,”  said  Sam¬ 
son  as  they  were  driving  away. 

“She’s  as  handsome  as  a  picture,”  the 
young  man  answered. 

“She  is — no  mistake!”  Samson  declared. 
“She’s  a  good-hearted  girl,  too.  You  can 
tell  it  by  her  lace  and  her  voice.  She’s  as 
gentle  as  a  kitten,  and  about  as  wide 
awake  as  a  weasel.” 

“I  don’t  care  much  for  girls  these  days,” 
Harry  answered.  “I  guess  I’ll  never  get 
married.” 

“Nonsense!  A  big,  strapping,  hand¬ 


some  young  feller  like  you,  only  twenty 
years  old!  Of  course  you’ll  get  married.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  I’m  ever  going  to  care 
much  for  another  girl,”  the  boy  answered. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  the  world 
that  you  don’t  see,  boy.  It’s  a  big  world 
and  things  shift  around  a  good  deal  and 
some  of  our  opinions  are  apt  to  move  with 
the  wind  like  thistledowm.” 

It  was  a  long,  wearisome  ride  back  to  the 
land  of  plenty,  over  frozen  ground  with 
barely  an  inch  of  snow  upon  it,  under  a 
dark  sky  with  a  chilly  wind  blowing. 

“After  all,  it’s  home,”  said  Samson, 
when  late  in  the  evening  they  saw  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  cabin  ahead. 
After  they  had  put  out  their  horses  and 
come  in  by  the  glowing  fire,  Samson  lifted 
Sarah  in  his  arms  and  Ussed  her. 

“I’m  kind  o’  silly,  mother,  but  I  can’t 
help  it — you  look  so  temptin’,”  said 
Samson.. 

“She  looks  like  an  angel,”  said  Harry, 
as  he  improved  his  chance  to  embrace  and 
kiss  the  lady  of  the  cabin. 

“The  wind  has  been  peckin’  at  us  all 
day,”  said  Samson.  “But  it’s  worth  it  to 
get  back  home  and  see  your  face  and  this 
blazing  fire.” 

“And  the  good  hot  supper,”  said  Harry 
as  they  sat  down  at  the  table. 

They  told  of  the  Brimsteads  and  their 
visit. 

“Well,  I  w'ant  to  know!”  said  Sarah 
“Big  house  and  plenty  o’  money!  If  that 
don’t  beat  all!” 

“That  oldest  girl  is  the  thing  that  beats 
all,”  said  Samson.  “She’s  handsomer 
than  Bim.” 

“I  suppose  Harry  fell  in  love  with  her,” 
Sarah  suggested  with  a  smile. 

“I’ve  lost  my  ability  to  fall  in  love,” 
said  the  young  man. 

“It  will  come  back;  you  see,”  said 
Sarah.  “I’m  going  to  get  her  to  pay  us  a 
visit  in  the  spring.” 

Harry  went  out  to  feed  and  water  the 
horses. 

“Did  you  get  along  all  right?”  Samson 
asked. 

“Colonel  Lukins  did  the  chores  faith¬ 
fully,  night  and  morning,”  Sarah  answered. 
“Hrs  wife  helped  me  with  the  sewing  yes¬ 
terday.  She  talked  all  day  about  the 
‘Colonel.’  Mrs.  Beach,  that  poor  woman 
from  Ohio,  who  has  sent  her  litte  girl  so 
often  to  borrow  tea  and  sugar,  came  to-day 
and  wanted  io  borrow  the  baby.  Her  baby 
is  sick  and  her  breasts  were  paining  her.” 

CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

.  I 

In  which  Abe  Retttrns  from  Vfinddia 
and  is  Engaged  to  Ann,  and  Three  Intere^ 
ing  Slaves  arrive  at  the  Home  of  Samson 
Traylor,  who,  with  Harry  Needles,  has  on 
Adventure  of  Much  Importance  on  the 
Underground  Road. 

Again  spring  had  come.  The  gte^ 

•  meadows  were  awake  and  full  of 
color.  Late  in  April  their  green  floor  was 
oversown  with  golden  blossoms  lying  close 
to  the  warming  breast  of  the  earth.  Then 
came  the  braver  flowers  of  May,  lifting 
their  heads  to  the  sunlight  in  the  lengtho^ 
ing  grasses — red  and  w'hite  and  pink  and 
blue — and  over  all  the  bird  songs.  They 
seemed  to  voice  the  joy  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Sarah  Traylor  used  to  say  that  the  beauty 
of  the  spring  more  than  paid  for  the  loneli* 
ness  of  the  winter. 
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YOU  can  keep  your  motor  snappy  and  full  of  “pep”  by  preventing  the  accumulation 
of  carbon.  Don’t  wait  until  your  engine  is  choked  and  caked  with  it.  Use 
Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover  every  500  miles,  then  the  carbon  is  removed  while 
it  is  soft  and  powdery,  eliminating  the  frequent  grinding  of  valves  and  keeping  the  motor 
always  clean.  No  experience  or  labor  required — you  can  easily  do  it  yourself  in  ten 
minutes— and  the  cost  is  trifling. 

tToHMSDITS  fARBDN  PeMOVER 


Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover  is  a  perfectly  harmless 
liquid  to  be  poured  or  squirted  into  the  cylinders. 
Millions  of  cans  have  been  used  with  satisfaction. 
It  simply  softens  the  carbon,  then  the  heat  from  the 
engine  pulverizes  it  and  it  is  blown  out  the  exhaust. 
Jdbnson's  Carbon  Remover  contains  no  acids 
and  does  not  aHect  lubrication. 


It  is  the  easiest,  cleanest,  safest  and  most  satisfactory 
remedy  for  carbon.  It  will  save  you  from  $3.00 
to  $5.00  over  any  other  method  without  laying  up 
your  car.  A  dose  of  Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover 
— the  engine  laxative — will  stop  that  knock — quiet 
the  motor,  and  give  the  maximum  power  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  fuel. 


JOHNSON’S 

Radiator  Cement 

l«»k8  immediately  without  laying 
mechanical  experience  re- 
It  ia  absolutely  harmless  in  every 
•*2*'^  It  isn’t  a  make-shift— it’s  a  perma- 
repair.  It  will  ordinarily  seal  a  leak 
«  irotn  two  to  ten  minutes.  A  half  pint  is 
•*«cient  for  a  Ford. 


JOHNSON’S 

Black-Lac 

Here  is  a  preparation  with  which  yon  can 
make  joai  gray,  dusty  top  and  side  curtains 
look  like  new.  Johnson’s  Black-Lac  is  un¬ 
equalled  for  blackening  fenders,  rims, 
hoods,  lamps— and  in  fact,  all  worn  metal 
parts.  Prevents  rust  and  keeps  your  car  in 
a  high  state  of  repair. 


JOHNSON’S 

Hastee  Patch 

This  is  the  ideal  repair  for  tubes,  casings 
and  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds.  No  time, 
labor  or  heat  required.  A  patch  can  be 
applied  in  three  minutes  and  it’s  so  simple 
a  child  can  use  it.  Gives  equally  good 
results  on  a  pin  hole  puncture  or  on  a  large 
blowout. 
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Abe  came  back  from  the  legislature  to  re¬ 
sume  his  duties  as  postmaster  and  sur¬ 
veyor.  The  evening  of  his  arrival  he  went 
to  see  Ann.  The  girl  was  in  poor  health. 
She  had  had  no  news  of  McNamar  since 
January.  Her  spirit  seemed  to  be  broken. 
They  walked  together  that  evening  up  and 
down  the  deserted  street  of  the  little  vil¬ 
lage.  Abe  told  her  of  his  life  in  Vand^ 
and  of  his  hopes  and  plans. 

“My  greatest  hope  is  that  you  will  feel 
that  you  can  put  up  with  me,”  he  said.  “I 
would  tpr  to  learn  how  to  make  you  happy 
1  think  if  you  would  help  me  a  little  I  couhi 
do  it.” 

“I  don’t  think  I’m  worth  having,”  the 
girl  answered.  “I  feel  like  a  little  old  wo¬ 
man  these  days.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  the  only 
<Mie  in  the  world  worth  having,”  said  Abe. 

“If  you  want  me  to,  I  will  marry  you, 
Abe,”  said  she.  “I  can  not  say  that  I  love 
you,  but  my  mother  and  father  say  that  I 
would  kam  to  love  you;  and  sometimes  I 
think  it  is  true.  I  really  want  to  love  you.” 

They  were  on  the  bluff  that  overlooked 
the  river  and  the  deserted  mill  and  far 
reaches  of  woodland.  They  were  quite 
alone,  looking  down  at  the  moonlit  woo(k 
A  broken  si^  came  from  the  lips  <A  the 
tall  young  man.  He  wiped  his  eyes  with 
his  handkerchief.  He  took  her  hand  in 
both  of  his,  pressed  it  against  his  breast 
and  looked  down  into  her  face  and  stud; 
“I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  is  in  my 
heart.  There  are  things  this  tongue  of 
mine  could  say,  but  not  that.  I  shaQ 
show  you,  but  I  shall  not  try  to  tell  you. 
Words  are  good  enough  for  politics  and 
even  for  the  religion  of  most  men;  not  for 
this  love  I  feel.  Only  in  my  life  shall  I 
try  to  express  it.” 

He  held  her  hand  as  they  walked  on  in 
silence  for  a  mcnnent. 

“About  a  year  from  now  we  can  be  mar¬ 
ried,”  he  said.  ‘T  shall  be  able  to  take 
care  of  you  then,  I  think.  Now  you  must 
try  to  get  well.” 

She  kissed  his  cheek  and  he  kissed  hen 
when  they  parted  at  the  door  of  the  tavern. 

“I  am  sure  I  shall  love  you,”  she 
whirred. 

“Those  are  the  best  words  that  ever 
came  to  my  ears,”  he  answered,  left, 
lu^ipy  with  a  solemn  sense  of  his  com¬ 
mitment. 

The  next  instalment  of  “A  Man  for 
Ages”  will  appear  in  the  Nmember  issue. 


Indigestion  a  handicap 
to  business  success 


AFEFJ  JNG  of  heaviness  after  eating 
with  the  attendant  annoyances  that 
come  with  slight  attacks  of  indiges¬ 
tion  will  sooner  or  later  depress  the  most 
hopeful  and  optimistic.  No  person  in 
business  can  do  his  or  her  best  under 
these  conditions. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  type 
of  indigestion  is  much  less  severe  than  its 
character  and  effects  seem  to  indicate. 
Indeed,  if  men  and  women  will  eat  more 
reguleurly,  and  less  hurriedly,  use  greater 
care  in  selecting  their  food — especially  at 
midday — and  make  a  practice  of  chewing 
a  stick  of  my  original  pepsin  gum  for  ten 
to  twenty  minutes  after  each  meal,  diey 
will  be  surprised  emd  gratified  at  the  prompt 
rjclief  from  their  indigestion.  And  don’t 
forget,  removing  the  handicap  of  indigestion 
means  a  substantial  gain  in  mental  and 
business  effici«icy. 


I  BROUGHT  five  thoughts  in  from  tl 
woods. 

At  dusk  when  I  came  over  the  hill— 
A  broken  twig  from  a  cedar  bou^, 
Three  flowers,  and  a  skylark’s  trill 

The  blossoms,  nodding  from  yonder  vase, 
A  breath  of  the  woods  impart.  .  .  • 

I  put  the  twig  by  Ihe  chimney  there, 
And  the  skylark’s  trill  in  my  heart. 


AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 
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NOTE!— This  is  the  severest  test  to  which 
can  put  your  cigarette" 


NEIARLY  dinner  time.  You've  been  smoking 
all  day.  How  is  your  cigarette  appetite? 
If  it  is  tired  and  jaded — in  other  words,  nn- 
less  it's  as  fresh,  crisp  and  snappy  as  ri^t  after 
breakfast — you  ought  to  look  around  for  a 
different  brand  of  cigarettes. 

The  right  brand  (when  you  find  it)  will  let 
you  feel  fine  and  fit  and  smoke-hungry  clear 
up  to  bed-time. 

It  will  give  you  enough  of  the  delicious 
flavor  of  Turkish  tobacco— but  it  will  be  so 
bleuded  as  to  off-set  the  over-richness  or  heavi¬ 
ness  that  comes fromsmoking too imichTm^ish. 

The  one  cigarette  which  to-day  seems  to  be 
attracting  most  men  who  tire  of  straight  Turk¬ 
ish  is  Fatima  (see  at  left). 

As  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  look  seriously 
into  the  cigarette  question,  put  Fatimas  to  the 
6  o’clock  test.  ^  ^ 


Just  enough  Turkish* 

At  most  of  the  places  where  straight 
•  Tuikish  cigarettes  used  to  have  uie 
"caU,”  Fatima  is  now  the  leading  cigarette. 
Here  are  a  few  of  these  places — ^jnst  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  Fatima*s  popularity  among  men 
who  really  know  how  to  judge  cigarettes: 


Atlaiuie  City 
Maiiboron^i-Blenheiin 
Hotel  TrayaiOfe 

Botum 

Hotel  Touraine 
Hotel  Copley  Plasa 
Harwd  Qab 
Stock  Eschuige 

Chicago 

Aoditoriam  Hotel 
CongreM  Hotel 

Narragatuttt  Piar 
Caaino 


.Vew  York 
Hotel  Behnont 
Hotel  Manhattan 
Hotel  McAlpin 
Stock  F.Tchan|e 
Waldorf-Astona 


Philadelphia 
RitaCwhon 
Stock  Exchange 

JFathiagton 
The  Capitol  Building 


j4  Sensible  Cigarette 

20  for  23  cents 


*Fatima  containa  more  f^arkieh  Aon 
mjr  other  Turkiak  hlmd  cigarette. 
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Who’s  Building  I 
Your  House?  i 

You  can’t  get  away  from  the  sight  of 
turned  sods,  these  days— and  somebody  ^ 
holding  a  blue  print.  | 

When  it  comes  your  turn  to  go  to  the  K 
architect’s  office,  will  you  know  just 
what  you  want,  leaving  him  to  his  natural  y 
function  of  telling  you  how  to  get  it?  Li 
Or  will  you  be  as  vague  as  a  man  buying  p 
a  wedding  present — “We  want — er — a  P 
house,  ^mething  about  ten  rooms  and  P 
a  mortgage.’’  P 

House  &  Garden  is  the  magazine  that  shows  1 
you  all  about  houses  from  brick  path  to  kitch-  j 
en  range.  Whether  you  plan  to  build  now  or  p 
later  on  when  contractors  are  less  haughty,  p 
you  need  House  &  Garden’s  expert  counsel  - 
to  get  you  ready  for  your  great  adventure.  p 


Five  Numbers  of  | 
House  &  Garden,  $1  s 

(Six,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now)  § 
Fall  Planting  October  S 

Winter  gardens— what  bulbs  to  plant  in  the  fall  =5 
— 1k>w  to  make  a  rock  rarden— the  Fall  Planting  = 
Tables,  those  invaluable  pages  tliat  represent  g 
years  of  expert  investigation,  all  codified.  = 

House  Planning  November  p 

Getting  together  with  the  architect— collecting  for  g 
building-how  to  make  an  intelligent  plan  for  the  s 
furniture  in  the  new  home.  And — little  houses,  g 
each  perfect  of  its  kind,  with  plans.  g 

Christmas  House  December  i 

All  the  things  the  house  wants  for  Christmas  = 
gifts,  together  with  the  newest  and  prettiest  ways  ^ 
to  hang  the  holly,  dress  the  tree,  plant  Christinas  g 
in  the  heart  of  the  dinner  table.  3 

Furniture  Number  January  3 

Every  year  our  American  master  craftsmen  give  a 
us  something  lovelier;  every  year  the  importers  s 
bring  in  new  quaintnesses.  The  best  are  here.  g 
House  Fittings  February  B 

Thepredestinedbitofglass.thelampthatmakesaU  g 
thedifferencein  thewond,  theperfecttoochof  color.  = 
Spring  Gardening  March  g 

when  the  world  wakes  up,  your  rarden  will  wake  = 
with  it  if  you  have  this  loveliest  of  all  the  numbers  a 
for  your  mspired  alarm  clock.  s 

$1  Invested  in  House  &  Garden  3 
Will  Save  You  $100  | 

a  Uay  IrsettM  •!  yaar  law  aa  a  slarl*  111  iifctiea  ehair  p 

TF  you  want  to  make  your  house  what  you’d  g 
^  really  like  it  to  bi — a  bouse  to  be  proud  of  g 
— a  house  to  be  happy  in— you  will  want  to  take  s 
advantage  of  our  special  offer  of  FIVE  issues  1 
of  House  &  Garden  for  $1— SIX  if  you  mail  g 
the  coupon  now.  Send  no  money  now  unless  g 
you  wish.  Just  mail  the  coupon.  Your  sub-  g 
scription  will  begin  at  once.  = 


HOUSE  *  GARDEN.  IS  W.  44«h  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Sand  OM  FIVE  aomban  of  Haoaa  A  Gardan.  bagiaainc  with 
tba  aaxt  laaoe.  It  ia  aadarateod  taat  If  tbia  raachaa 

you  promptljr.  ytm  w^ll  aaBti  aa  additiooal  eopyef  tha  earreat 
mmJbmr.  SIX  ia  all.  I  anckwa  $1  hmwlth  <OR)  I 

will  ramit  $1  on  receipt  of  bill.  (Cwadian  $1.^> 


Name .... 
Address 


'$iaM  vary  pi^hr) 


City. 


.State 


n.  M. 


The  Faatal  Xoae  law  miket  apaaiaaiT  addltUaaJ 
pnatacf  f  haiT*  IA  aoato  woat  at  Hlaalaa^pi. 
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©y  Robert 

SEVER.\L  years  ago  Mr.  L.  M. 
Crawford,  a  Kansas  rancher,  in¬ 
vested  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  a 
fur -fanning  venture,  whereupon 
his  neighbors  began  to  indulge  in 
sundry  facetious  remarks  regard¬ 
ing  his  fitness  to  occupy  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Feeble-minded. 
Now  he  is  receiving  congr.':tulations  from 
scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
his  introduction  of  a  new  fur  industry  into 
the  United  States. 

It  must  have  been  instinct,  it  could  not 
have  been  “common  sense,”  that  made 
Mr.  Crawford  decide  early  in  1914  to  try 
breeding  on  his  two-thousand-acre  ranch 
the  sort  of  sheep  that  the  natives  of  Bo¬ 
khara,  a  town  in  Central  Asia  with  a  half- 
mystical  sound  to  American  ears,  had  grown 
for  ages  for  their  tightly  curled,  lustrous 
black  fleeces.  See  the  fierce  Cossacks  ride 
by!  Summer  or  winter  their  headgear  is 
the  same,  a  turban-like  cap  of  Persian 
lamb. 

Mr.  Crawford  reasoned  that  if  these 
sheep  could  be  bred  in  Asia  they  could  be 
bred  in  Kansas.  So  he  played  his  mys¬ 
terious  hand  and  won.  He  imported  thirty- 
five  karakul  sheep  from  Bokhara — 'twenty 
rams  and  fifteen  ewes.  These  he  crossed 
with  native  Lincoln  and 
Cotswold  sheep,  and  the 
lambs  of  this  cross  bear 
the  valuable  pelts. 

Nearly  two  thousand 
lambs  bearing  these  pelts, 
which  are  valued  at  from 
ten  dollars  to  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  apiece,  were  bom  on 
the  Kansas  fur  farm  this 
year.  Bimdles  of  pelts 
in  lots  of  fifty,  worth 
more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  a  biuidle,  have 
been  shipped  to  the  New 
York  markets.  Only  the 
lambs  that  died,  how¬ 
ever,  are  being  sold  for 
fiu".  The  rest  will  be 
kept  until  grown  and 
sold  for  breeding  ani¬ 
mals.  Pure-bred  kara¬ 
kul  rams  now  command 
twenty-five  himdred  to 


H.  J^oulton 

five  thousand  defilars  each,  while  the  half- 
bloods  sell  for  about  five  hundred  dc^lais. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Crawford’s  venture,  no 
one  had  ever  attempted  the  production  of 
the  popular  Russian  fur  for  commeiml 
purposes  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
the  pioneer.  Only  the  scientific  fact  that 
the  karakul  rams  crossed  with  native 
American  long-wool  ewes  would  give  fur- 
bearing  Iambs  backed  him.  But  this  sci¬ 
entific  fact  seemed  safe  to  Mr.  Crawford, 
and  there  wasn’t  any  doubt  of  the  sheep 
thriving  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  a  hardier  breed  than  native  sheep.  It 
is  quite  noticeable  that  the  karakuls  and 
those  containing  karakul  blood  are  much 
more  hardy  than  the  native  sheep. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Crawford  believes  that  if 
American  farmers  could  introduce  some 
karakul  blood  into  their  sheep,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  the  hardiness  and  mut¬ 
ton  qualities  of  this  breed,  the  Russian  sheq) 
would  repay  importing.  Of  equal  impor¬ 
tance,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  crossing 
karakuls  with  native  sheep  results  in  a  great 
increase  in  weight,  sometimes  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent.  Another  most  desirable 
suit  of  such  crossing  is  the  elimination  of 
the  flavor  sometimes  noticeable  in  muttem. 

What  next?  Feathered  ponies? 


Mr.  Grawlord  and  one  of  tLc  pure-breJ  karakul  nat 
tkat  may  bring  fortunes  to  American  sbeep  raisets. 
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XabiP  /llbac^ 

(Rea.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

Chocolates 


Millions  of  packages  of 


H  pound  ....  65c 

44  «  ....  ^1.00 


Dealers 

U^asfUd  Everywhere 


were  furnished  the  U.  S.  Government  for  use 
of  “the  boys  in  France,”  and  on  the  trans¬ 
ports  coming  home. 

Each  piece  is  wrapped  in  aluminum  foil, 
stamped  with  the  kind  it  contains,  and  all 
packed  in  a  handsomely  decorated  can — the 
chocolates  being  of  the  same  fine  quality 
as  those  “he  had  in  France.” 

Send  2Sc  for  sample  3-ounce 
package  of  these  delicious  chocolates. 

THE  CHOCOLATE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
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LINDA  CONDON 


^  HEAUNO  CREAM 


{Continued  from  page  6j) 

her  at  the  door,  leaving  in  an  hour  for  New 
York.  “I  wish  you  could  be  happier,”  she 
insisted.  He  reminded  her  that  he  had 
had  the  afternoon  with  her.  It  was  so  lit¬ 
tle,  she  thought,  carried  rapidly  over  the 
smooth  wide  street.  His  love  for  her  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  lessened.  How  won¬ 
derful  it  was.  .  .  .  The  woman  outside 
the  barred  door  of  treasure. 


Linda  thought  frequently  about  Dodge 
and  his  feeling  for  her.  Memories  of 
his  words,  his  appearance,  speculatkms, 
spread  through  her  tranquil  daily  aifairs 
like  the  rich  subdued  pattern  of  a  fine  car¬ 
pet  on  the  bare  floors  of  her  life.  She  was 
puzzled  by  the  depth  of  a  passion  that, 
apparently,  made  no  demands  other  than 
the  occasional  necessity  to  be  with  her 
and  the  knowledge  that  .she  existed.  If 
she  had  been  a  very  intelligent  woman 
and,  of  course,  not  quite  bad-looking,  she 
might  have  understood — both  Pleydon 
and  Amaud,  the  latter  a  man  whose  mind 
was  practically  absorbed  in  the  pages  of 
books.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  no  ques¬ 
tion,  of  their  love  for  her. 

Then  there  had  always  been  the  others— 
the  men  at  the  parties,  in  her  gardei:, 
through  the  old  days  of  her  childhood  in 
hotels.  It  was  very  stupid,  very  annoy¬ 
ing,  but  at  the  same  time  she  b^ame  in¬ 
terested  in  what,  with  her  candid  indiffer¬ 
ence,  affected  them.  She  had  never, 
really,  even  when  she  desired,  succeeded  in 
giving  them  anything,  anything  conscious 
or  for  which  they  moved.  Judith  Feldt, 
on  the  contrary,  had  been  prodigal.  .\nd, 
while  certainly  numbers  of  men  had  been 
attracted  to  her,  they  all  tired  of  her  with 
marked  rapidity.  Men  met  Judith,  Linda 
recalled,  with  eagerness,  they  came  imme¬ 
diately  and  often  to  see  her — for,  perhaps, 
a  month.  Then,  temporarily  deserted,  she 
was  submerged  in  depression  and  nervous 
tears. 

But,  while  it  was  obviously  impossible 
for  all  lovers  to  be  constant,  two  extraor- 
dirury  and  superior  men  would  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  her  as  long  as  she  lived,  no — as  long 
as  they  lived.  This  was  beyond  doubt. 
One  was  celebrated — she  watched  with  a 
quiet  pride  Pleydon’s  fame  penetrate  the 
country — and  the  other,  her  husband,  a 
person  of  the  most  exacting  delicacy  of 
habits,  intellect  and  wit. 

What  was  it,  she  wondered,  that  made  the 
supreme  importance  of  w'omen  to  men 
worth  consideration?  Linda  was  thinking 
of  this,  now,  in  connection  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  \'igne  was  fourteen;  a  larger  girl  than 
she  had  ever  been,  with  her  father’s  fine 
abimdant  cinnamon-brown  hair,  a  shapely 
sensitive  mouth,  and  a  wide  brown  gaze 
with  a  habit  of  straying,  at  inappropmte 
moments,  from  things  seen  to  the  invisible. 
She  was,  Linda  realized  thankfully,  trans¬ 
parently  honest;  her  only  affectation  wras 
the  slight  supercilious  manner  of  her  as^ 
ciations;  and  she  read,  ridiculously  like 
her  father,  with  increasing  pleasure. 

However,  what  engaged  Linda 
was  the  fact  that  Vigne  already  liked 
I  men.  She  had  been  at  the  fringe,  as  it  were. 

I  of  young  dances,  with  a  sparkling  satisfac- 
I  tion  to  herself  and  the  securely  nice  youths 


'ThtLmieNartt 
for  Link  Ilb." 


Broken  skin  and  cuts  are 
promptly  and  gently  relieved 
by  Mentkolatum. 

Its  antiseptic  action  prevents 
infection  and  its  healing  touch 
brings  the  comfort  that  has  given  it 
the  nickname  of  “the  little  nurse.” 

Clear  a  "snuffy”  head  cold  by  apply¬ 
ing  Mentholatum  to  the  nostrils — outside 
and  inside.  It  reduces  the  inflammation 
and  free  breathing  returns. 

For  a  nervous  headache,  rub 
Mentholatum  on  the  throbbing  temples 
— the  pain  soon  vanishes. 

Keep  Mentholatum  always  in  the 
house — in  a  jar  or  tube.  Then  you  are 
ready  for  “little  ills”  before  they  come. 

At  all  dniggists*  in  tubes  25c. 

Jsn,  25c,  50c,  $1, 

The  Mentholatum  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Nervou^ 

Heada^ 


^wicATiow  Toea 


Sample  sent  Free  on  request. 
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irbo  “cut  in”  at  her  brief  appearances. 

The  truth  was  that  Linda  saw  more  than 
a  trace  of  Stella  Condon’s  warm  generosity 
(rf  emotion  brought  by  herself  to  Amaud’s 
(laughter.  The  faults  of  every  life,  every 
(BOTinstance,  were  endlessly  multiplied 
through  all  existence.  At  fourteen,  it  was 
Linda’s  frowning  impression,  her  mother 
had  very  fully  instructed  her  in  the  wiles 
and  structure  of  admirable  marriage,  and 
she  h^  never  completely  lost  some  hard 
pearls  of  the  elder’s  wisdom.  Should  she, 
in  turn,  communicate  them  to  Vign6? 

The  moment,  the  anxiety,  she  dreaded 
had  arrived,  and  it  found  her  no  freer  of 
doubt  than  had  the  other  aspects  of  her 
own  responses.  Yet  here  she  was  pos- 
by  the  keenest  need  of  absolute 
rectitude;  and  perhaps  this,  she  thought, 
with  an  unusual  pleasure,  was  an  evidence 
(rf  the  affection  she  had  seemed  to  lack. 
But  in  the  end  she  said  nothing. 

She  was  still  unable  to  disentangle  the 
flesh  from  the  spirit,  love — the  love  that 
so  amazingly  illuminated  Dodge  Pleydon — 
from  comfort.  Pleydon  had  disturbed  all 
her  sense  of  values,  even  to  the  point  of 
unsettling  her  allegiance  to  the  supremacy 
of  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  had  worked 
this  without  giving  her  anything  definite 
that  she  could  explain  to  Vign£  in  return. 
Linda  preserved  her  demand  for  the  actual. 
If  she  could  only  comprehend  the  force 
Miimating  Dodge,  she  felt,  life  would  be 
dear. 

She  was  tempted  to  experiment — when 
had  such  an  occasion  happened  before? — 
and  discover  just  how  far  in  several  direc- 
ti(»s  Pleydon’s  devotion  went.  This 
would  be  easy,  now  she  was  unrestrained 
by  the  fact  of  Amaud,  and  the  old  shrink¬ 
ing  from  the  sculptor  happily  vanished. 
Yet  with  him  before  her,  on  one  of  his  in¬ 
frequent  visits  to  their  bouse,  she  realized 
that  her  courage  was  insufficient.  Was  it 
that  or  something  deeper? — a  reluctance 
to  turn  herself  like  a  knife  in  the  source  of 
the  profoundest  compliment  a  woman 
could  be  paid.  Linda  thought  too  highly 
of  his  tove  for  that;  the  texture  of  the  car¬ 
pet  had  become  too  gratifying. 

They  were  all  three,  in  the  library,  as 
customary;  and  Linda  restless,  saw  her 
reflection  in  a  closed  long  window.  She 
was  wearing  yellow,  the  color  of  the  jon¬ 
quils  on  a  candle-stand,  but  with  her  famil¬ 
iar  sash  tied  and  the  ends  falling  to  the  hem 
of  her  skirt.  The  pointed  oval  of  her  face 
TO  unchanged,  her  pallor,  the  straight 
line  of  her  black  bang,  the  blueness  of  her 
eyes,  were  as  they  had  been  a  siuprisin^y 
long  while  ago.  Amaud,  with  a  discon¬ 
certing  comprehension,  demanded,  “Wdl, 
jw  you  satisfied?”  She  replied  coolly, 
*Mtirely.”  Pleydon,  seated  for  over  an 
horn'  without  moving,  or  even  the  trivial 
jtfef  of  a  cigarette,  followed  her  with  his 
lununous,  uncomfortable  gaze,  his  disem¬ 
bodied  passion. 

The  next  instalment  of  "Linda  Condon’" 
Hill  appear  in  the  November  number. 


Anotlier  article  al>out  tlie  Movies 
ty  Herbert  Corey 
in  tkis  numl>er — see  pa^e  52 


End  That  Fflm 

On  Your  Teeth 

j4il  Siatetnents  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


You  Must  If  You  Save  Them 


The  tooth  brush  alone  may  remove  food  debris,  but  it 
does  not  end  the  film.  Night  and  day,  between  the  teeth 
and  elsewhere,  that  film  does  constant  damage.  Most  tooth 
troubles  are  now  known  to  be  caused  by  it 

It  is  that  slimy  film  which  you  feel  with  your  tongue.  It 
clings  to  the  teeth  and  gets  into  crevices.  The  ordinary 
tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it  That  is  why  millions  of 
well-brushed  teeth  discolor  and  decay. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis 
of  tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it  They,  with  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  So,  despite  the  tooth  brush,' all 
these  troubles  have  been  constantly  increasing. 

•  Now  dental  science,  after  years  of  search,  has  found  a 
way  to  combat  film.  It  is  embodied  for  daily  use  in  a  denti¬ 
frice  called  Pepsodent  It  penetrates  wherevtf  the  film 
goes.  It  lingers  between  the  teeth.  When  you  use  it,  it 
attacks  the  film  efficiently.  We  ask  you  to  prove  this  by  a 
ten-day  test,  to  be  made  at  our  expense. 


See  How  Teeth  Whiten 


Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube  and  use  like  any 
tooth  paste.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  die  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten 
as  the  fixed  film  disappears.  You  will  realize  then  what  a 
revolution  has  developed  in  teeth  cleaning  methods. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent 
is  to  dissolve  it.  then  to  constantly  combat  it 

Pepnn  was  not  used  before  because  it  must  be  activated. 
The  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  But  science 
hu  discovered  a  harmless  activating  method.  Because  of 
patents  it  is  used  in  Pepsodent  alone.  This  method  is  doing 
for  millions  of  teeth  what  was  never  done  before. 

Four  years  of  clinical  and  laboratory  tests  have  proved 
the  results  beyond  question.  Leading  dentists  all  over 
America  now  urge  its  daily  use.  You  are  bound  to  adopt 
it  when  you  know  it,  for  your  children  and  yourself.  Cut 
out  this  coupon— now,  before  you  forget  it — and  see  what 
it  means  to  you. 


Tht  New-Day  Dentifrice 
'  A  Scientific  Product— Sold  by  Druggists  Evoywhere 


Send  the  Coupon  for  a 
10-Day  Tube 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  sbmy  film.  See  how  the  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disap¬ 
pears.  (233) 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO..  Dept.  679 

1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10- Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name . - . 

Address . . . 
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Skm  Hurts 


New-Skin  forms  an  antiseptic 
waterproof  film  that  keeps 
out  dirt  and  germs  while  the 
wound  is  healing. 


‘  ‘Never  Neglect  a 
Break  in  the  Skin" 


Be  sure  you  get 
New-Skin,  notan 
inferior  substi¬ 
tute.  Smile,  but 
insist. 


All  Druggists — 
IS  and  30  cents. 
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Dr.  EsenWeiiv 


HoWfoWrite,  Whaf  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

OiHnVife  your  mind.  DeiVlop 
ycmrlHerory  gif^.Mader  Ute 
d  i4  of  wlf'eXprddd  ion .  Make 
spore  iimo  profHoble. 
Turn  your  ideas  ink)  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ¬ 
ing.  Versificatkm.  Journalism, 
Plsy -Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  eta.  taught  person¬ 
ally  1^  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippinoott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest  helpful  advice.  Reaf  tethching, 

Om  iMipil  ka*  raeaivad  over  (S,000  far  MriM  mmi 
artides  wrinaa  moally  im  ipar*  tMe — *>lav  work,"  ka 
calU  k.  Another  pupa  roeohrod  over  $1,000  ktfor* 
coMpletinc  kor  firet  couree.  Another,  a  hmy  wife 
and  BMlker,  is  avararinf  over  STS  a  week  fre« 
photoplay  writint  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  oM.  The  univaraities  recognize 
this,  for  over 

faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it  for 


NOT  FOR  ANYTHING  1  There  are  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  intelligent  people*  who  would  not  for  an>’thing 
miss  a  copy  of  Attvamturg,  which  appears  on  the  news¬ 
stand  twic**  a  month*  full  of  the  best  fiction  by  the  best 
writers.  Try  the  current  issue  and  see  why. 


A  Bolskevik  Soldier 

By  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy 


{Tranterihtd  into  English  by  J.  Jeffsris) 


IT  WAS  a  beautiful,  clear,  frosty 
morning  in  Petrograd.  Russia’s 
former  capital  had  awakened  from 
sleep.  The  sidewalks,  which  had 
not  been  cleaned  since  summer,  were 
covered  with  dirty  ice  and  snow. 

The  people,  shivering  with  cold,  were 
hastening  to  and  fro:  women  with  empty 
bags  in  hand,  seeking  food;  some  of  them 
mothers,  followed  by  hungr>’  children;  men 
in  tattered,  wom-out  clothing;  workers  and 
soldiers;  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Soldiers  on  the  sidewalks;  soldiers  on  the 
crowded  street-cars;  soldiers  in  the  long, 
waiting  lines  before  the  stores,  where  goods 
are  sold  at  prohibitive  prices;  soldiers 
hurrjdng  no  one  knew  where,  in  automo¬ 
biles  and  in  trucks;  here  and  there  and 
everywhere  soldiers,  soldiers,  soldiers! 

Russian  soldiers  of  to-day  are  not  what 
they  once  were,  not  the  superb  troops  of 
the  past,  the  pride  of  Petrograd,  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  all  the  crowned  guests  of  the  Czar. 
The  Petrograd  soldier  is  only  semi-military, 
often  roaming  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  unarmed,  beltless,  his  coat  unbut¬ 
toned;  half  of  his  costume  worn  according 
to  his  own  individual  taste  or  caprice. 
Only  soldiers  may  be  seen;  never  an  officer. 

From  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution, 
officers  were  permitted  to  wear  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  civilians,  which  they  preferred  for 
self-protection,  not  washing  to  incite  the 
class  feeling  or  violence  of  the  soldiers  by 
wearing  epaulets,  bright  metal  buttons  or 
other  conspicuous  marks  of  distinction. 

Before  the  little  church  of  the  Marine 
hospital  were  two  hearses,  having  lam{>s 
draped  in  black,  and  drawn  by  handsome 
black  horses.  Professional  mourners  in 
long,  worn-out  black  coats  and  old,  crum¬ 
pled  black-silk  hats,  shivering  in  the  cold, 
dancing  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the 
other,  or  slapping  themselves  and  their 
companions  to  keep  warm,  were  waiting 
outside  for  the  close  of  the  services  in  the 
church.  Near  the  mourners  stood  a 
group  of  curious  people  and  soldiers.  A 
lively  conversation  was  in  progress,  wdth 
jokes  and  laughter. 

“Say,  Ivan,”  remarked  a  soldier  to  his 
comrade,  “when  I  am  shot,  please  be  so 
gcx)d  as  to  bury  me  in  such  grand  style  as 
that!  See  what  comfortable  berths  those 
hearses  are  for  a  corpse,  resting  so  softly 
on  four  rocking  springs,  so  as  not  to  upset  a 
fellow’s  stomach!  So  far  as  comfort  goes, 
I’d  rather  be  a  dead  bourgeois  than  a  live 
proletarian!” 

“Don’t  speak  about  it,”  responded  his 
companion.  “You  and  I  know  very  well 
how  we  were  treated  during  the  war;  how 
[  our  bodies  were  piled  in  heaps,  hundretis  at  a 
time,  and  tossed  hurriedly  into  the  ditches. 
Often  the  boys  had  no  time  to  dig  deep 
enough,  so  both  hands  and  feet  p>eei^  out 
of  the  dirt.  To  be  sure,  they  placed  a 
cross,  made  out  of  a  broken  rifle,  above  us — 


sometimes.  .\nd  what  a  fine  feast  om 
bodies  were  for  birds  and  dogs!” 

“But  this  happened  only  to  us  miserable 
privates,”  remarked  Ivan.  “The  officera- 
well,  they  were  buried  in  separate  graves, 
or  their  bodies  taken  back  in  state 
with  music  and  flowers  and  all  that,  to 
Petrograd.” 

“No  use  talking  about  that  now,”  inter¬ 
rupted  his  comrade.  “Such  times  are  past 
forever.  Since  the  Revolution,  ever>-. 
body’s  equal.  The  reign  of  the  bourgeois 
is  ended.  Now  it’s  our  time.” 

Just  then  a  third  party  approached  and 
inquired,  “Whom  are  you  burying  to-day?” 

“Only  two  members  of  the  bourgeoisie,” 
replied  Ivan  carelessly.  “They  were 
killed  the  other  day  in  the  Marine  hos-. 
pital  by  our  soldiers.” 

“Good  enough  for  them,”  laughed  the 
third,  and  pas^  on. 

The  little  church  was  thronged  with 
praying  people.  In  the  center  two  coffins 
were  standing  side  by  side.  Mass  was  in 
progress.  The  priest,  a  modest  old  man, 
with  thin,  faded,  yellow  hair,  and  with  a 
short  beard,  was  performing  the  mass 
with  the  simplicity  and  solemnity  which 
are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
city  clergy;  pronouncing  the  words  of  the 
prayers  clearly,  unaffectedly  and  sorrow¬ 
fully. 

In  the  front  row,  near  the  coffins,  women 
were  standing,  wearing  heavy'  black  veils. 
They  were  the  wives  and  nearest  relatives 
of  the  dead.  No  one  wept.  But  in  the 
eyes  of  these  people  was  something  deeper 
than  tears;  deeper  also  than  despair.  In 
them  was  manifest  a  state  of  utter  hope¬ 
lessness,  when  grief  reaches  its  limit,  when 
suffering  is  carried  to  the  last  degree,  when 
the  distracted  mind  and  heart  become 
stupefied  to  the  point  of  indifference. 

^  appeared  some  of  the  women.  A 
few  of  the  men  present  were  well-known 
political  leaders.  Everybody  knew  one 
another,  but  no  one  showed  any  sign  of 
recognition.  The  expression  of  their  faces 
was  rigid  and  severe. 

.\t  the  close  of  the  mass,  one  of  the  soldiers 
slipped  into  the  church  with  the  mourners. 
Grasping  his  military  cap  in  his  hand,  he 
stole  back  of  the  women  who  were  standing 
near  the  coffins.  This  soldier  was  Petrov, 
one  of  the  murderers.  A  few  nights  before, 
with  three  companions,  he  had  shot  these 
two  representatives  of  the  bourgeois  partj, 
in  a  ward  of  the  Marine  hospitd.  This 
man  knew  well  that  the  authorities  were 
looking  for  him,  and  that  if  caught  he 
would  be  punished;  but  a  sort  of  unmn- 
troUable  curiosity  had  led  him  to  the  thr^ 
hold  of  the  little  church.  Having  amved 
there,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptatwn 
of  stepping  inside  and  gazing  upon  ms 
victims. 

Here  was  a  chance  to  see  who 
for  while  helping  to  kill  them,  he  did  not 


YOU’LL  prefer  Camel  Ciga¬ 
rettes  expert  blend  of  choice 
Turkish  and  choice  Domestic 
tobaccos  to  either  kind  smoked 
straight  Your  taste  will  prove 
that! 

Camels  are  so  exceptional  in 
flavor,  in  fragrance  and  in  mel¬ 
lowness  that  you  quickly  realize 
their  remarkable  quality.  It  will 
be  your  constant  delight  to  And 
Camels  so  full  hodied  though  so 
mild  and  smooth.  You  may 
gratify  your  keenest  desires  to 
smoke  liberally.  Camels  will  not 
tire  your  taste. 


Your  enjoyment  increases  as 
you  get  to  know  Camels  better. 
They  return  such  generous  ciga¬ 
rette  satisfaction.  Camels  cer- 
tsdnly  ht  your  taste  exactly  as  if 
they  had  been  made  for  it. 

Camels  are  unlike  any  cigarette 
you  ever  smoked.  For  instance, 
they  leave  no  unpleasant  ciga- 
retty  aftertaste  or  cigaretty  odor. 
In  fact  Camels  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves !  That’s  why  we  ask 
you  to  compare  Camels  with  any 
cigarette  in  the  world  at  any 
price!  You  will  not  look  for  or  ex¬ 
pect  premiums,  coupons  or  gifts. 
You*  11  prefer  Camel  quality! 


J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


18  cents  a  package 

Cmmela  mra  aold  everywhere  in 
eeientificelly  eemled  pmckegea  of 
30  cigarettea;  or  ten  packagea 
(300  cigarettea)  in  a  glaaaine- 
paper-covered  carton.  We 
atrongjy  recommend  thia  carton 
for  the  home  or  office  auppty  or 
when  you  traveL 
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even  have  time  to  see  their  faces.  Besides, 
he  was  drunk,  and  had  just  come  in  a 
of  frenzy  from  a  meeting  of  Bolsheviki, 
where  he  had  been  told  that  killhig  bour¬ 
geoisie  was  a  religious  duty.  this  meet¬ 
ing,  Petrov  was  fully  convinced  by  the 
sp>eakers  that  the  bourgeoisie  were  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  proletariat.  What 
better  evidence  could  be  found  t^n  that 
the  “bloated  capitalists”  kept  in  their  safes 
the  gold  wrung  from  the  surplus  product  of 
labor,  and  were  therefore  responsible  for 
social  serfdom! 

When  one  of  the  speakers  exclaimed 
noisily  that  the  proletarians  would  get 
their  liberty  and  their  share  of  wealth,  even 
through  the  shedding  of  blood,  Petrov,  to¬ 
gether  with  others,  l^gan  to  shout:  ‘‘Death 
to  the  bourgeoisie!”  1  hen  all  together  the\- 
sang  the  Russian  revolutionary  hymn 

It  was  then  that  Petrov  made  up  his 
mind  to  kill  the  enemies  of  the  proletariat. 
.\t  the  close  of  the  meeting,  one  of  his  friends 
told  him  that  he  knew  where  there  were 
two  members  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  very’  fine  thing  to  murder 
them. 

When  he  stole  into  the  hospital  with 
three  companions,  both  of  his  victims 
were  lying  on  couches  and  fast  asleep. 
Petrov  shot  one  of  them  in  the  head,  as  he 
slept,  but  the  second  awoke,  and  was 
killed  by  all  four  of  the  murderers,  who  did 
not  even  know  their  victims’  names.  It 
was  sufficient  that  they  were  bourgeois. 

And  now  the  two  were  lying  dead  before 
him  ill  the  church,  with  their  faces  like 
wax,  and  their  hands  crossed  helplessly 
over  their  breasts.  Petrov  scrutinized 
their  features  with  special  interest,  espe¬ 
cially  the  corpse  with  blond  “seal 
whiners,” ‘that  stood  out  from  under  his 
nose  like  a  brush.  There  was  something 
very  intimate,  pitiful  and  touching  about 
these  whiskers,  which  much  resembled  the 
kind  one  commonly  sees  on  beggars  and 
feeble-minded  people. 

To  Petrov,  as  he  gazed,  these  particular 
whiskers  looked  startlingly  familiar.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  remembered  that  in  the  village 
where  he  was  bom,  there  lived  a  half¬ 
witted  man  named  Platochka.  who  during 
the  summer  season  herded  cattle  and  in 
winter  wandered  fronwne  house  to  another, 
plaiting  bark  shoes  for  children  and  old 
women.  The  boys  of  the  vdllage  iised  to 
tease  him,  hiu'ling  lumps  of  dirt  at  his  head 
and  pelting  him  with  snowballs.  Then 
Platochka  would  make  a  terrible  face, 
threaten  them  with  his  big  cudgel,  and  roar 
at  them  with  an  awful  voice.  Sometimes 
he  would  run  after  his  tormentors,  and  then 
the  children  would  scatter  like  a  flock  oi 
birds.  But  having  reached  a  safe  distance, 
they  would  all  laugh  louder  than  ever. 

Petrov  recalled  how,  when  a  small  boy, 
he  had  plastered  Platochka’s  face  with  a 
great  lump  of  mud,  that  the  man  had 
sued  him  and  caught  him  by  the  coll^ 
which  so  frightened  the  urchin  that  M 
began  to  cry.  .'\lmost  paralyzed  wiw 
terror,  Petrov  looked  into  the  eyes  of  tw 
man,  who,  smiling  strangely  and  gnm^ 
through  his  blond  “seal  whiskers.”  gently 
patted  the  boy  on  the  cheek  and  let  nun 

80-  .  .  •  rf 

And  now,  for  thie  first  time  in  his  lue, 
Petrov  realized  that  Platochka  had  never 
under  any  circumstances  done 
single  living  creature.  This  man  did  not 
I  have  to  use  a  whip  while  engaged  in  herding 


We  niarv’el  at  how  many  mothers  look  on  Puffed  Grains  as  distinctly  Sun¬ 
day  foods.  Millions  of  Sunday  breakfasts  start  with  these  bubble  grains.  And 
the  typical  Sunday  supper  is  a  bowl  of  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk. 

But  why  for  Sunday  in  particular? 

That’s  a  wrong  idea.  Puffed  Grains  are  not  mere  tidbits,  not  mere  food  delights. 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice  are  whole  grains  steam  exploded.  They  are  made  by 
Prof.  Anderson’s  process — by  shooting  the  grains  from  guns. 

They  are  toasted,  flimsy  bubbles,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  The 
texture  is  enticing.  The  flavor  is  like  nuts. 

But  the  great  fact  is  that  every  food  cell  has  been  blasted.  Digestion  is  made 
easy  and  complete.  Thus  every  atom  of  the  whole  grain  feeds. 

These  are  ideal  foods  for  every  day — for  every  hour,  in  fact.  Children  need 
a  whole-grain  diet.  Here  are  the  best  of  whole-grain  foods,  best  fitted  to  digest. 

Serv  e  in  every  way  yon  can. 
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AImo  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 

— A  Mixture 

Now  your  grocer  has  a  new  Puffed  Grain  delight. 
It  is  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour— a  flour  which  we  have 
perfected  by  testing  a  thousand  blends. 

Ground  Puffed  Rice  is  used  to  give  the  pancakes  a 
flufiy  texture  and  a  nutty  taste.  It  makes  the  finest 
pancakes  that  were  ever  served.  , 
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CHECK  IN  SQUARE 

(Address  nearest  office.) 

I  am  interested  in 
D  Richardson  Heating 
Apparatus 
0  Ranges 
D  Garage  Heaters 
D  Laundry  and  Tank 
Heaters 

Name . . 

Addnis _ 


The  “I^rfect”  hot  air  Rkduurdson  "I^riect”  combination  Richardson  boiler  for  steam, 

,  circulating  furnace  gas  and  coal  range  hot  water  or  vapor 


%e  Standard  o/^Good  Housekeepm^  for 

J  82  Years  ^ 


The  leadership  of  Richardson  &  Boynton 
Co.  was  won  by  making  heating  and  cooking 
appliances  do  exactly,  simply  and  cheaply, 
what  people  wanted. 

All  experiments  and  research  work  have  always  been 
along  lines  of  thought  <is  the  householder  thinks,  and 
not  for  big  production  at  minimum  of  expense. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands  of  users  of  Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.’s  heating 
and  cooking  appliances  contribute  by  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  dominance  and  the  tremendous  output  of 
the  Richardson  &  Boynton  C^.  factories. 

A  Richardson  “Perfect”  range  has  attained  the  utmost 
in  mechanical  ability  to  function  so  correctly  that  every 


housewife  who  uses  one  finds  the  prepauration  of  meals 
for  families,  large  or  small,  a  matter  of  no  trouble. 

For  in  bringing  about  these  mechanical  perfections  we 
were  simply  endeavoring  to  solve  every  problem  which 
every  woman  who  cooks  has  to  meet  And  the  economy 
and  convenience  of  a  Richardson  range  is  equally  true 
of  the  Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.  heating  appliances. 
Because  every  system  of  heating  is  made  by  this  com¬ 
pany  —  we  can  aid  you  in  the  selection  of  that  heating 
appliance  which  will  meet  to -a  penny  the  exact  propor¬ 
tion  in  cost  of  installing  and  maintaining  to  the  entire 
cost  of  your  building. 

If  you  will  fill 'out  the  coupon  printed '  here,  we  will 
send  you  valuable  information  concerning  the  products 
checked. 


Huted^on  ^  IBcjptott  (2b* 

Established  1837 

OFFICES 


171-173  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 
1332  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


31  West  31st  Street,  New  York 
98  Federal  Street,  Boston 
Rochester 
Newark 
Providence 
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End  Every  Corn  Before 


You  Fit  a  Shoe 


No  Dainty  Shoes 

If  You  Consider  Corns 


There  are  these  three  ways: 

1—  Get  big,  loose-fitting  shoes  which  don’t  pinch  corns,  or  which  permit 
com  pads. 

2 —  Get  dainty  shoes  and  suffer. 

3 —  Remove  the  corns. 

The  Sensible  Way 

The  last  way  is  the  only  way  to  nowadays  consider.  A  com  is  today 
a  reflection.  It  signifies  neglect. 

Millions  of  people  know  that  corns  can  be  quickly  ended.  They  have 
proved  it  repeatedly  with  Blue- jay. 

They  apply  it  in  a  jiffy,  and  the  pain  stops  instantly.  The  com  never 
aches  again. 

In  two  days  the  com  completely  disappears.  Only  one  corn  in  ten  needs 
a  second  application. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  corns  are  now  ended  in  that  way. 

Scientific  Methods 

Blue- jay  is  the  scientific  method,  evolved  by  scientific  men.  It  is  made  in 
laboratories  known  the  world  over.  • 

It  has  displaced,  with  those  who  know,  the  old,  harsh,  mussy  methods. 
It  substitutes  a  method  which  is  gentle,  sure  and  right. 

People  who  now  pare  corns  and  merely  pad  them  do  themselves  injustice. 
Com  troubles  should  be  ended. 

People  who  use  wrong  treatments  court  soreness  and  disappointment. 

Let  Blue-jay  prove  itself.  Try  it  on  one  corn.  It  will  show  you  the  way 
to  dainty,  coro-iree  feet. 

You  will  never  let  a  com  annoy  you  after  that. 

Please  don’t  delay.  Ask  your  dmggist  now  for  Blue-jay  and  apply  tonight. 


.  @  B  &  B  1919. 


Blue=jay 


The  ScientiBc  Ontii  Ender 
2Sc  Per  Package — At  Druggists 
Stops  Pain  Instantly.  Ends  Cona  G>mpletdy  for  Millions  Every  Month 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

Makm  ef  Sterile  Surgical  Dretsings  anJ  AttieJ  Products 

How  Blue-jar  Acta 

A  is  a  thin.  soft,  protecting  ring  which  stops 
the  pain  hy  relieving  the  pressure. 

B  is  the  B  &  B  wax,  centered  on  the  com  to 
gently  undermine  it. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive.  It  wraps  around  the  toe 
and  makes  the  plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 

(964) 


cattle,  because  he  never  drove  them.  They 
followed  him!  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to% 
Platochka  walking  in  advance,  with  a  great 
herd  of  cattle  following  docilely  after.  For 
every  cow  and  sheep  he  had  a  name,  and 
knew  the  characteristics  of  each.  ’ 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  thronged 
through  the  murderer’s  mind,  as  he  stood 
beside  the  coffins  in  the  little  church 
Petrov  was  about  to  go  away,  then  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  remain  until  the  end, 
when  the  people  bid  the  dead  farewell 
Almost  unconsciously  he  became  one  of 
those  who  were  sorrowfully  bowing  and 
praying  over  the  remains,  and  with  the 
others,  he  began  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Then  the  expression  of  Petrov’s 
face  became  very  concentrated  and  serious. 
So  engrossed  was  he,  that  no  one  look¬ 
ing  at  the  huinble,  prayerful  worshiper 
would  ever  imagine  that  he  was  one  of  the 
murderers,  who  a  few  days  before  had  been 
guilty  of  such  a  brutal  and  inexcusable 
deed. 

At  the  concliLsion  of  the  service  the 
priest  delivered  a  short  sermon,  emphast 
ing  the  merits  of  the  victims,  and  praisuig 
their  various  acts  of  disinterested  service 
for  their  fellow  men.  He  then  exhorted 
those  present  to  live  up  to  the  lofty  ideal  d 
universal  love  and  brotherhood. 

Suppressed  sobs  were  heard  some¬ 
where  in  the  church.  Petrov  musing 
looked  once  more  at  the  blond  “seal  whis¬ 
kers”  of  his  victim,  knitted  his  forehead  in 
a  frown ;  then  with  his  thick  and  dirty  finger 
wip>ed  a  big  tear  out  of  his  eye  and  res¬ 
olutely  strode  toward  the  door.  Why 
should  he  p)ermit  the  “seal  whiskers”  of  a 
bourgeois  to  disturb  his  equanimity? 

The  filthy  saloon  which  Pertov  entered 
later,  to  get  something  to  cat  and  drink, 
was  full  of  drunken  soldiers.  The  air  was 
rank  with  tobacco  and  cheap  vodka. 
Petrov  asked  for  a  bottle  of  hanjah,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  denatured  alcohol  and 
water.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was  drunk, 
and  with  bloodshot  eyes,  reeled  down  the 
avenue  shouting  something  incomprdieii- 
sible  to  himself  and  others  about  the 
bourgeoisie.  When  evening  came,  he  to 
an  enthusiastic  listener  at  another  meeting 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  where  he  heard  “ora¬ 
tions”  about  liberty,  equality  and  frater- 
nity. 

Within  two  weeks  Petrov  was  on  his 
way  to  his  cotmtry  home  in  the  province  of 
Tula.  There  were  several  good  reas(m 
why  he  left  Petrograd;  first,  because  an  in¬ 
vestigation  was  under  way  to  determine 
who  murdered  the  two  patients  at  the 
Marine  hospital;  second,  he  was  anxious  to 
get  his  share  of  the  land  which  he  learned 
was  now  being  divided  in  common  among 
the  proletarians;  third,  and  perhaps  t^ 
chief  reason,  because  he  had  b«n  desertw 
by  his  sweetheart,  who  had  left  him  m 
order  to  ma^  a  cabinet  member! 

On  this  ^1  he  had  squandered  a  foi^ 
tune,  which  he  had  realized  from  the  sale® 
loot  stolen  from  the  Czar’s  winter  palaa,  the 
spoils  having  been  purchased  by  a  ria>  for¬ 
eigner  for  a  million  rubles.  ()f  this  ^ 
Petrov’s  share  was  fifty  thousand.  ^ 
vampire  made  him  buy  her  a  b^ut™ 
collar  of  pearls,  and  after  getting  ^  of  ms 
money,  left  him. 

A  soldier  can  travel  without  money  oM 
ticket,  so  Petrov  went  to  the  depot,  ana 
without  asking  permission  of  any  one, 
made  himself  perfectly  comfortable  m  » 
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TooliMkcr 
Gm  Op«ratlac 

aVEL  ENGINEER 
9arT*rt«f  mi4 
■  IMS  I^BIUlA<l«r  EHtTR 
•T4T10IIART  BBEIIISBR 
Maria*  Eag4a*f 
Skip  Draft— lan 
ARCHITECT 


Cart.  Pab.  Accoaataal 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accoa— t 
CoMunardal  Law 
GOOD  ENGUSIt 
Taacbar 

Oaaiwaa  Saliaal  BaHatM 
MatbaaMtica 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
RaUway  Mail  Claffc 
AIJTOaOIIII.B  OTBRATtM 
lata  Bapatrlap 
NaTisatloa  intpaaM 
AHRICVLTURI  IQrraaab 
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first-class  mahogany  and  plush-lined  com- ; 
jxrtment.  The  train  was  packed  with 
Dangers,  who  filled  not  only  all  of  the 
seats,  but  the  aisles. 

Some  were  sitting  on  the  roof,  that  is, 
the  bourgeois! 

When  any  one  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
compartment,  Petrov  replied  petulantly 
that  he  was  a  cabinet  member  and  would 
permit  no  one  to  enter. 

After  traveling  thus  first-class  for  two 
days,  Petrov  passed  through  Moscow, 
where  he  changed  trains,  and  finally 
reached  his  little  native  country  village. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  in  it  for 
a  period  of  more  than  four  years.  .\t  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  was  accustomed 
to  write  letters  to  his  wife,  and  frequently 
received  messages  from  her;  but  later,  he 
evidently  forgot  that  he  had  a  wife,  so 
that  she  did  not  know  whether  he  was  alive 
or  dead. 

The  road  to  his  home  ran  through  the  es¬ 
tate  of  his  former  landlord.  It  was  early 
morning,  and  Petrov  had  to  go  afoot. 
Passing  through  the  estate,  he  noticed  that 
all  the  buildings  had  been  demolished  and 
the  beautiful  grounds  devastated.  Later 
he  was  told  that  the  peasants  had  divided 
the  buildings  among  themselves,  each  tak¬ 
ing  his  share  of  the  stone  and  lumber. 

1 

IN  THE  village  Petrov  met  many  former 
friends,  but  was  disagreeably  struck 
with  the  fact  that  upon  seeing  his  uniform, 
they  all  tried  to  pass  him  quickly  by  and 
escape.  He  was  informed  afterward  that 
this  was  because  of  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

Walking  down  the  long  street  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  Petrov  remembered  how,  when  leav¬ 
ing  his  home  for  the  war,  he  had  marched 
along  this  very  same  street  with  his  fellow 
»ldiers;  also,  how  at  the  station,  he  bade 
his  weeping  wfe  and  parents  farewell. 
Before  him  stood  the  white  vilbge  church,  i 
with  i  j  blue  domes,  faded  by  time  and  1 
storm.  Once  more  he  recalled  the  circum- : 
stances  of  his  marriage  in  this  church, 
three  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  | 
He  remembered  how  radiant  and  fasci- ' 
nating  was  his  young  bride;  how  happy  and 
pure  were  the  first  three  years  of  their  mar¬ 
ried  life  together!  ! 

How  could  he  think  of  comparing  his 
wife  with  those  heartless  adventuresses 
whom  he  had  met  later,  especially  his  last 
iweetheart,  who  had  extorted  from  him 
the  rich  necklace  of  pearls!  ' 

Having  now  passed  the  w’hite  church, 
Petrov  could  see  afar  the  old  straw  roof  of 
Ws  own  house,  half-hidden  by  a  row  of  wil-  i 
lows.  From  the  chimney,  smoke  arose,  j 
“My  wife,  Domna,  is  probably  making  a  1 
^  to  bake  bread,”  mused  Petrov.  “She ! 
B  about  to  prepare  a  meal.”  j 

Petrov  was  hungry.  The  returning  sol- 1 
oier,  thinking  of  the  good  things  Domna 
“sed  to  mke,  and  especially  of  the  hot 
bread  which  he  had  not  eaten  for  so  many 
hastened  his  steps.  The  front  door 
being  open,  he  entered  the  “izba,”  or  cot- 
•■ge,  without  knocking.  His  wife  was 
•finding  near  the  mouth  of  the  big  Rus- 
^  stove,  and  did  not  see  him  enter. 
But  turning  her  head  and  beholding  for  the 
ust  time  in  four  years  the  familiar  form 
“td  features  which  had  been  to  her  only  a 
drem,  Domna  was  so  amazed  that  she  I 
®®'dd  not  move.  I 

^Petrov!  Is  it  you?”  she  cried,  running ' 
“*utl  him  and  encircling  his  neck  with 


^He  Deposits  $500  a  Month!” 

“See  that  man  at  the  Receiving  Teller’s  window  ?  That’s  Billy 
King,  Manager  for  Browning  Company.  Every  month  he  comes 
in  and  deposits  $500.  I’ve  been  watching  Billy  for  a  long  time — 
take  almost  as  much  interest  in  him  as  I  do  in  my  own  boy. 

“Three  years  ago  he  started  at  Browning’s  at  $15  a  week. 
Married,  had  one  child,  couldn’t  save  a  cent  One  day  he  came 
in  here  desperate — wanted  to  borrow  a  hundred  dollars — wife 
was  sick. 

“I  said,  ‘Billy,  I’m  going  to  give  you  something  worth  more  than 
a  loan — some  good  advice — and  if  you’ll  follow  it  I’ll  let  you  have 
the  hundred,  too.  You  don’t  want  to  work  for  $15  a  week  all  your 
life,  do  you  ?’  Of  course  he  didn’t.  ‘Well,’  I  said,  ‘there’s  a  way  to 
climb  out  of  your  job  to  something  better.  Take  up  a  course  with 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools  in  the  work  you  want  to 
advance  in,  and  put  in  some  of  your  evenings  getting  special  train¬ 
ing.  The  Schools  will  do  wonders  for  you — I  know,  we’ve  got 
several  I.  C.  S.  boys  here  in  the  bank.’ 

“That  very  night  Billy  wrote  to  Scranton  and  a  few  days  later  he 
had  started  studying  at  home.  Why,  in  a  few  months  he  had 
doubled  his  salary !  Next  thing  I  knew  he  was  put  in  charge  of  his 
department,  and  two  months  ago  they  made  him  Manager.  And 
he’s  making  real  money.  Owns  his  own  home,  has  quite  a  little 
property  beside,  and  he’s  a  regular  at  that  window  every  month. 
It  just  shows  what  a  man  can  do  in  a  little  spare  time.’’ 


Employers  are  begging  for  men 
with  ambition,  men  who  really  want 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world  and  are 
willing  to  prove  it  by  training  them¬ 
selves  in  spare  time  to  do  some  one 
thing  well. 

Prove  that  you  are  that  kind  of  a 
man !  The  International  Correspond¬ 
ence  Schools  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  help  you  prepare  for  something 
better  if  you’U  simply  give  them  the 
chance.  More  than  two  million  men 
and  women  in  the  last  28  years  have 
taken  the  I.  C.  S.  route  to  more 
money.  Over  100,000  others  are  get¬ 
ting  ready  in  the  same  way  right  now. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should 
let  others  climb  over  you  when  you 
have  the  same  chance  they  have? 
Surely  the  least  you  can  do  u  to  find 
out  Just  what  there  is  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion  for  you.  Here  is  all  we  ask: 
Without  cost,  without  obligating 
yourself  in  any  way,  simply  ma» 
and  mail  this  coupon. 


p—  MMSBM  mTBA*  •WT  ^  *9 

INTERMTIOIUL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

I  BOX  2647,  SCRANTON.  PA. 


I  Explain.  wltlMol  obbcatinc  ma,  kow  I  can  qnaltfp  taa 
tka  poaMoa.  ar  in  tha  lubtaet.  ka/on  wkick  I  aurk  K. 
I  □  ILtOTK  1011.  MUIPIIRII  I  □  SALESMANSHIP 
!  □  suark  UakMaa  aa4  kja.  I H  ADVERTISING 
I  nElactric  Wiria«  I Q  WbMaw  TriaiaMr 


Cmttfttfimns  m.iv  send  this  to 

tnitrniitionni  Corresptmdtmct  ScMetb,  Motstroal.Otnmi* 
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FORMAS  CO, 
210  6th  Avt.,  S,  y. 


A  GALLERY  OF  DOUGHBOY  HEROES 

A  mt  iIm  hm*  m  •!  A»»ri—  kNiiw  far  —— w-»l 

Ahmtmm  paitar.  jaaapll  Caaiwia^  Claaa.  wIm  wm  aaal  ta  Fraa 
iar  tk«  HiMar«aal  DivMi«ia4  tlM  War  CalWga  tAa  4aaai  al  aar  Aaa^kkav  iMraa*  a*4  ftw 
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Cfum  dccau  causes  tooth 
decaq 


Healthy 

teeth  need 
healthy  gums 
to  hug  them.  Else 
they  will  loosen  in 
Pyorrhea.  Tiny 
openings  will  come 
in  the  gums  to  act  as 
the  gateways  of  dis¬ 
ease  germs,  which 
infea  the  joints  or 
tonsils,  or  cause 
other  ailmenia 
Forhan’s  pre¬ 
vents  Pyorrhea,  if 
used  in  time  and 
used  consistently. 
No  mere  toothpaste 
does.  Are  your 
gums  tender  gums? 
Are  they  bleeding 
gums?  If  so,  you 
are  certain  to  have 
Pyorrhea  (Riggs’ 
Disease).  Four  out 
of  five  people  who 
are  over  forty 
have  it 

T o  you  we  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend 
Forhkn’f.  It  pre¬ 
serves  gums,  vvhich 
hold  the  teeth  secure. 

i  Brush  your  teeth 
with  h.  Forhett's 
cleens  the  teeth 
scientificelly  —  keeps 
them  white  end 

If  gum '  shrinkege 
hes  elreedy  set  n, 
start  using  Forhen’s 
ettd  consult  e  dentist 
immedieiely  for  spe- 
ciel  treetmeni. 

I  35c  ertd  60c  tubes 
L  All  Druggisu 


Traffic 

i 

are  Iva  ehal 
■aafHtljea.  Ita 

rartUlglSs  ava 


her  arms,  weeping  and  laughing  at  the 
same  time. 

“Where’s  father,”  inquired  the  Bolshe¬ 
vik,  releasing  himself  from  his  wife’s  em¬ 
braces. 

“In  the  back  yard,  working  on  the 
sledges,”  replied  Domna. 

“Where’s  mother?” 

“Dead,”  responded  his  wife,  bowing  her 
head  sadly.  “She  was  sick  for  a  long 
time,  and  always  kept  asking  for  news 
about  you.” 

“Come  here,  Miroschka,”  she  said,  ad¬ 
dressing  a  little  boy  who  was  hiding  fear¬ 
fully  in  a  comer,  “and  greet  your  father. 
Don’t  be  afraid,”  continued  the  mother  en¬ 
couragingly,  taking  their  son  by  the  hand. 
“He  will  do  you  no  harm.” 

“No,  mother,”  murmured  the  boy  trem¬ 
ulously,  and  retreating  again  to  the  comer. 
“I  am  afraid  he  will  kill  me!” 

“W’hat’s  the  matter?  Why  is  he  so 
frightened?”  asked  Petrov,  looking  askance 
at  Miroschka. 

“He  is  terribly  afraid  of  soldiers,”  re¬ 
plied  the  mother;  “and  especially  of  those 
danmed  Bolsheviki.  Every  day  the  dev¬ 
ils  prowl  about  the  village,  and  we  don’t 
know  how  to  save  ourselves  from  them. 
Never  will  they  pass  by  anything  worth 
while.  To  keep  what  little  we  have  from 
their  clutches,  we  hide  everything  from 
their  rapacious  eyes.  The  whole  village 
has  been  pillaged  by  their  soldiers — bread, 
linen,  clothing,  shoes,  livestock,  even 
chickens;  anything  and  everything  is  taken 
by  them,  ‘socialized,’  as  they  say.  Why, 
do  you  know,  Petrov,”  she  added  ear- 
j  nestiy,  “I’d  rather  meet  the  devil  than  a 
Bolshevik!” 

“I  am  going  to  grandfather,”  said  the 
little  boy  in  a  frightened  whisper,  watch¬ 
fully  evading  his  father  and  carefully  steal¬ 
ing  out  of  the  door. 

While  attending  political  meetings  in  the 
capital,  Petrov  had  dreamed  how  he,  a 
noble  Bolshevik,  would  help  to  improve  the 
country  life  of  the  peasantry  and  estab¬ 
lish  socialism  through  all  Russia. 

The  first  measure  which  he  planned  to 
help  carry  out  was  the  division  of  the  land¬ 
lords’  estates  among  the  peasants,  and  also 
the  socialization  of  the  sugar  factories. 
“The  nobles  have  dmnk  enough  of  our 
blood,”  he  would  often  say;  “it  is  now  time 
for  the  i>eople  to  mle.” 

Petrov  imagined  himself  annexing  not 
less  than  thirty  acres  of  land  next  to  his 
house,  which  would  jield  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  wheat  per  acre.  With  wheat 
selling  at  forty  rubles  a  pound,  his  income 
would  be  thirty  times  forty-eight  thousand 
rubles;  so  much  money  that  he  would  not 
even  lake  the  trouble  to  compute  it.  His 
life  would  be  truly  royal.  Petrov,  the 
proletarian  princel 

Rut  when,  upon  apiuoaching  his  cot¬ 
tar.  he  noticed  that  its  condition  was  con- 
•4<ien»hly  worse  than  hcfoie  the  Rexolu- 
lion,  Petrov  was  slightly  disenchanted,  and 
his  meeting  with  the  family  was  therefore 
not  -•>  enthusiastic,  like  ducuntrnt  of  the 
i  rrtuntv*!  soklier  incream'*!  Mill  more  after 


an  unpleasant  conversation  with  his  father 

“With  wheat  at  forty  rubles  a  pound 
we’ll  roll  in  riches!”  exclaimed  Petrov.  ’ 

“Never  again,”  replied  the  old  pe^t 
grimly,  “will  I  raise  crops  for  the  Bol. 
sheviki.” 

“Couldn’t  I  get  work  in  the  sugar  fac- 
fory?”  inquired  the  returned  soldier  ner. 
vously. 

“Tom  down  long  ago,”  said  his  father. 
“It  could  not  be  run  at  a  profit,  because  the 
hands  demanded  such  high  wages.  So  the 
superintendent  sold  the  beets,  sugar  and 
machinery  to  some  Germans  from  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Rhine!” 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  I  can’t  get 
either  land  or  work?”  cried  Petrov  dum- 
founded. 

“Neither,”  re^nded  the  old  man 
quietly.  ‘"The  land  was  socialized  and 
divided  long  ago.  But  no  one  b  satisfied 
with  what  he  got.  Rival  communities  are 
fighting  for  possession  of  the  acreage  left 
idle  by  the  fleeing  nobles.  We’ve  stopped 
rabing  crops,  because  they’re  stolen  by  the 
commissaries  of  the  local  soviet.  Be^des, 
nearly  all  of  the  agricultural  implements 
have  either  been  worn  out  or  destroyed. 
We  can  buy  at  the  village  store  neither 
shoveb,  scythes,  hatchets,  naib  nor  any 
useful  thing.  There  is  not  a  new  suit  of 
clothing  or  a  ijair  of  leather  boots  in  the 
village.  These  clothes  are  made  of  honw- 
spun  and  these  shoes  of  bark.  We  can  not 
light  the  cottage  with  oil,  because  there  is 
none,  so  we  use  wooden  torches.  Of  course 
there  b  plenty  of  paper  money  in  the 
village,  but  it  wouldn’t  buy  anything, 
even  if  there  was  anything  to  buy.  We  can 
not  even  get  sugar  and  tea,”  concluded  the 
old  man  with  a  sigh.  “And  what  b  life 
without  sugar  and  tea!” 

As  Petrov  was  sauntering  down  the  mam 
street  he  met  some  Bokhevik  soldiers 
who  invited  him  to  share  with  them  a 
gallon  of  hanjah,  which  they  had  stolen 
from  the  cellar  of  a  saloon  in  Moscjw. 

After  Petrov  had  already  spent  two 
weary  weeks  in  hb  native  village,  the  dull 
routine  of  country  life  began  to  pall  on 
him.  He  had  faded  utterly  to  convince 
hb  wife  and  father  of  the  blessings  of  Bol¬ 
shevism,  or  to  tame  hb  young  son,  Mi¬ 
roschka,  who  still  remained  timorous  as  a 
wild  animal,  not  daring  to  approach  whhm 
striking  distance.  There  was  evktotly 
nothing  left  for  the  returned  soldier  in  hk 
native  town.  'The  easy  life  and  aUvir- 
ing  temptations  of  the  dty  were  irresisti¬ 
ble.  Besides,  what  more  profitable  voa- 
tkm  could  be  found  than  looting? 

That  night  Petrov  stole  into  the  cdlar  of 
hb  home  and  filled  two  bags  with  wheat- 
all  there  was  left.  Hb  wife,  who  had  swak- 
ene«l  from  sleep,  heard  him  staggering  up¬ 
stairs  with  hb  burden,  and  tried  to  stop  bin- 
But  her  outraged  husband,  still  undCT  the 
influence  of  kamth,  struck  her  a  vbk* 
blow  on  the  head  with  hb  fist,  and  she  M 
unconscious  to  the  Boor.  Not  _caii1 
whether  she  was  alive  or  dead,  the 
xik  soldier  hurried  to  the  statkm  and  toss 
.the  midnight  train  for  Petrograd. 
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No  one  shall  take  them  from  me- 


I  love  my  pipe  and  good  old  Velvet — 

My  comforters  in  adversity,  my  wise 
counselors  when  problems  vex. 
Companions  of  my  loneliness 
and  sharers  of  my  happy  hours. 

Their  friendliness  has  made  me  feel 
more  kindly  toward  my  fellow  men. 
They  have  made  this  old  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in. 


I  love  my  pipe  and  good  old  Velvet; 
no  one  shall  take  them  from  me. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


cattle,  because  he  never  drove  them.  They 
followed  him!  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see 
I’latochka  walking  in  advance,  with  a  great 
herd  of  cattle  following  docilely  after.  For 
every  cow  and  sheep  he  had  a  name,  and 
knew  the  characteristics  of  each. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  thronged 
through  the  murderer’s  mind,  as  he  stood 
beside  the  cofVms  in  the  little  church. 
Petrov  was  about  to  go  away,  then  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  remain  until  the  end, 
when  the  people  bid  the  dead  farewell. 

.•Mmost  unconsciously  he  became  one  of 
those  who  were  sorrowfully  bowing  and 
praying  over  the  remains,  and  wiii  the 
others,  he  began  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Then  the  expression  of  Petrov’s 
face  became  very  concentrated  and  serious. 
So  engrossed  was  he,  that  no  one  look¬ 
ing  at  the  humble,  prayerful  worshiper 
would  ever  imagine  that  he  was  one  of  the 
murderers,  who  a  few  days  before  had  been 
guilty  of  such  a  brutal  and  inexcusable 
deed. 

.'\t  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the 
priest  delivered  a  short  sermon,  emphasit 
ing  the  merits  of  the  victims,  and  praiang 
their  various  acts  of  disinterested  service 
for  their  fellow  men.  He  then  exhorted 
those  present  to  live  up  to  the  lofty  ideal  of 
universal  love  and  brotherhood. 


End  Every  Corn  Before 
You  Fit  a  Shoe 


No  Dainty  Shoes 

If  You  Consider  Corns 


Suppressed  sobs  W’ere  heard  some¬ 
where  in  the  church.  Petrov  musingly 
looked  once  more  at  the  blond  “seal  wM^ 
kers”  of  his  vdetim,  knitted  his  forehead  in 
a  frown ;  then  with  his  thick  and  dirty  finger 
wiped  a  big  tear  out  of  his  eye  and  res¬ 
olutely  strode  toward  the  door.  Why 
should  he  permit  the  “seal  whiskers”  of  a 
bourgeois  to  disturb  his  equanimity? 

The  filthy  saloon  which  Pertov  entered 
later,  to  get  something  to  eat  and  drink, 
was  full  of  drunken  soldiers.  The  air  was 
rank  with  tobacco  and  cheap  vodka. 
Petrov  asked  for  a  bottle  of  hanjah,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  denatured  alcohol  and 
water.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was  drunk, 
and  with  bloodshot  eyes,  reeled  down  the 
avenue  shouting  something  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  himself  and  others  about  the 
bourgeoisie.  I\  hen  evening  came,  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  listener  at  another  meeting 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  where  he  heard  “ora¬ 
tions”  alxiut  liberty,  equality  and  frater- 
nity. 

Within  two  weeks  Petrov  was  on  his 
way  to  his  country  home  in  the  province  of 
Tula.  There  were  several  go^  reasons 
why  he  left  Petrograd;  first,  because  an  in¬ 
vestigation  was  under  way  to  determine 
who  murdered  the  two  patients  at  the 
Marine  hospital;  second,  he  was  an.\iousto 
get  his  share  of  the  land  which  he  learned 
was  now  being  divided  in  common  among 
the  proletarians;  third,  and  perhaps  the 
chief  reason,  because  he  had  bwn  de^rf 
by  his  sweetheart,  who  had  left  him  in 
order  to  marry  a  cabinet  member! 

On  this  girl  he  had  squandered  a  for¬ 
tune,  which  he  had  realized  from  the  sale  of 
loot  stolen  from  the  Czar’s  winter  palace,  the 
spoils  having  been  purchased  by  a  ridi  for¬ 
eigner  for  a  million  rubles.  Of  this  sum 
Petrov’s  share  was  fifty  thousand,  p* 
vampire  made  him  buy  her  a  beautiW 
collar  of  pearls,  and  after  getting  all  of  his 
money,  left  him. 

soldier  can  travel  without  money 
ticket,  so  Petrov  went  to  the  depot,  and 
without  asking  permission  of  any  one, 
made  himself  perfectly  comfortable  in  > 


There  are  these  three  ways; 

1—  Get  big,  loose-fitting  shoes  which  don’t  pinch  corns,  or  which  pennit 
com  pads. 

2 —  Get  dainty  shoes  and  suffer. 

3 —  Remove  the  corns. 

The  Sensible  Way 

The  last  way  is  the  only  way  to  nowadays  consider.  A  corn  is  today 
a  reflection.  It  signifies  neglect. 

Millions  of  people  know  that  corns  can  be  quickly  ended.  They  have 
proved  it  repeatedly  with  Blue- jay. 

They  apply  it  in  a  jiffy,  and  the  pain  stops  instantly.  The  corn  never 
aches  again. 

In  two  days  the  com  completely  disappears.  Only  one  corn  in  ten  needs 
a  second  application. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  corns  are  now  ended  in  that  way. 

Scientific  Methods 

Blue-jay  is  the  scientific  method,  evolved  by  scientific  men.  It  is  made  in 
laboratories  known  the  world  over. 

It  has  displaced,  with  those  who  know,  the  old,  harsh,  mussy  methods. 
It  substitutes  a  method  which  is  gentle,  sure  and  right. 

People  who  now  pare  corns  and  merely  pad  them  do  themselves  injustice. 
Com  troubles  should  be  ended. 

People  who  use  wrong  treatments  court  soreness  and  disappointment. 

Let  Blue-jay  prove  itself.  Try  it  on  one  corn.  It  will  show  you  the  w-ay 
to  dainty,  corn- free  feet. 

You  will  never  let  a  corn  annoy  you  after  that. 

Please  don’t  delay.  Ask  yourdraggist  now  for  Blue-jay  and  apply  tonight. 


^  The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

25c  Per  Package— -At  Druggists 
Stops  Pain  Instantly.  Ends  Corns  Completely  for  Millions  Every  Month 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 

How  Bhie*Jay  Act* 

^  A  is  a  thin,  soft,  protectintr  ring  which  stops 

px  the  pain  by  relieving  the  pressure. 

^  1  B  is  the  B  &  B  wax,  centered  on  the  com  to 

^  gently  undermine  it. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive.  It  wraps  around  the  toe 
■  and  makes  the  plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 
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fiist-class  mahogany  and  plush-lined  com¬ 
partment*  The  train  was  packed  with 
passengers,  who  filled  not  only  all  of  the 
seats,  but  the  aisles. 

Some  were  sitting  on  the  roof,  that  is, 
the  bourgeois! 

When  any  one  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
compartment,  Petrov  replied  petulantly 
that  he  was  a  cabinet  member  and  would 
permit  no  one  to  enter. 

.\fter  traveling  thus  first-class  for  two 
days.  Petrov'  passed  through  Moscow, 
where  he  changed  trains,  and  finally 
reached  his  little  native  country’  village. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  in  it  for 
a  period  of  more  than  four  v’ears.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  was  accustomed 
to  write  letters  to  his  wife,  and  frequently 
received  messages  from  her;  but  later,  he 
evidently  forgot  that  he  had  a  wife,  so 
that  she  did  not  know  whether  he  was  alive 
or  dead. 

The  road  to  his  home  ran  through  the  es¬ 
tate  of  his  former  landlord.  It  was  early 
morning,  and  Petrov  had  to  go  afoot. 
Passing  through  the  estate,  he  noticed  that 
all  the  buildings  had  been  demolished  and 
the  beautiful  grounds  devastated.  Later 
he  was  told  that  the  jK’asants  had  divided 
the  buildings  among  themselves,  each  tak¬ 
ing  his  share  of  the  stone  and  lumber. 


He  Deposits  $500  a  Month 


“See  that  man  at  the  Receiving  Teller’s  window  ?  That’s  Billy 
King,  Manager  for  Browning  Company.  Every  month  he  comes 
in  and  deposits  $500.  I’ve  been  watching  Billy  for  a  long  time — 
take  almost  as  much  interest  in  him  as  1  do  in  my  own  boy. 

“Three  years  ago  he  started  at  Browning’s  at  $15  a  week. 
Married,  had  one  child,  couldn’t  save  a  cent  One  day  he  came 
in  here  desperate — wanted  to  borrow  a  hundred  dollars — wife 
was  sick. 

“I  said,  ‘Billy,  I’m  going  to  give  you  something  worth  more  than 
a  loan — some  good  advice — and  if  you’ll  follow  it  I’ll  let  you  have 
the  hundred,  too.  You  don’t  want  to  work  for  $15  a  week  all  your 
life,  do  you  ?’  Of  course  he  didn’t.  ‘Well,’  I  said,  ‘there’s  a  way  to 
climb  out  of  your  job  to  something  better.  Take  up  a  course  with 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools  in  the  work  you  want  to 
advance  in,  and  put  in  some  of  your  evenings  getting  special  train¬ 
ing.  The  Schools  will  do  wonders  for  you — I  know,  we’ve  got 
several  I.  C.  S.  boys  here  in  the  bank.’ 

“That  very  night  Billy  wrote  to  Scranton  and  a  few  days  later  he 
had  started  studying  at  home.  Why,  in  a  few  months  he  had 
doubled  his  salary !  Next  thing  I  knew  he  was  put  in  charge  of  his 
department,  and  two  months  ago  they  made  him  Manager.  And 
he’s  making  real  money.  Owns  his  own  home,  has  quite  a  little 
property  beside,  and  he’s  a  regular  at  that  window  every  month. 
It  just  shows  what  a  man  can  do  in  a  little  spare  time.” 

with  ambition,  men  vvfo  really  want  irNTERMTIONAf  CORr7sVoN^^  SCH( 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world  and  are  j  _ 

willing  to  prove  it  by  training  them-  I  iMSS 

selves  in  spare  time  to  do  some  one  I  □KLBCTRicii.Bi<«iiNrRH  ihsalesmanship 
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IN  THE  village  Petrov  met  many  former  I 
friends,  but  was  disagreeably  struck  j 
with  the  fact  that  upon  seeing  his  uniform,  i 
they  all  tried  to  pass  him  quickly  by  and 
escape.  He  was  informed  afterward  that 
this  was  because  of  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Bolshev'iki. 

Walking  down  the  long  street  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  Petrov’  remembered  how,  when  leav’- 
ing  his  home  for  the  war,  he  had  marched 
along  this  v’erv’  same  street  with  his  fellow 
soldiers;  also,  how  at  the  station,  he  bade 
his  weeping  wife  and  parents  farewell. 
Before  him  stood  the  white  village  church, 
with  i.s  blue  domes,  faded  by  time  and 
storm.  Once  more  he  recalled  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  marriage  in  this  church, 
three  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
He  remembered  how  radiant  and  fasci¬ 
nating  was  his  young  bride;  how  happy  and 
pure  were  the  first  three  years  of  their  mar¬ 
ried  life  together! 

How  could  he  think  of  comparing  his 


wife  with  those  heartless  adventuresses 
whom  he  had  met  later,  especially  his  last 
sweetheart,  who  had  extorted  from  him 
the  rich  necklace  of  pearls! 

passed  the  white  church. 


Having  now  passed  the  white  church, 
Petrov  could  see  afar  the  old  straw  roof  of 
his  own  house,  half-hidden  by  a  row  of  vvil- ' 
lows.  From  the  chimney,  smoke  arose. ; 
“My  wife,  Domna,  is  probably  making  a 
^  to  bake  bread,”  mused  Petrov.  “She 
is  about  to  prepare  a  meal.” 

Petrov  was  hungry.  The  returning  sol- 
flier,  thinking  of  the  good  things  Domna 
nsed  to  make,  and  especially  of  the  hot 
bread  which  he  had  not  eaten  for  so  many 
years,  hastened  his  steps.  The  front  door 
being  open,  he  entered  the  “izba.”  or  col¬ 
lege,  without  knocking.  His  wife  was 
standing  near  the  mouth  of  the  big  Rus- 
^  stove,  and  did  not  see  him  enter. 
But  turning  her  head  and  beholding  for  the 
Mst  time  in  four  years  the  familiar  form 
snd  features  which  had  been  to  her  only  a 
fl^ni,  Domna  was  so  amazed  that  she 
tould  not  move. 

‘Petrov!  Is  it  you?”  she  cried,  running 
toward  him  and  encircling  his  neck  with 


thing  well. 

Prove  that  you  are  that  kind  of  a 
man  !  The  International  Correspiqnd- 
ence  Schools  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  help  you  prepare  for  something 
better  if  you’ll  simply  give  them  the 
chance.  More  than  two  million  men 
and  women  in  the  last  28  years  have 
taken  the  I.  C.  S.  route  to  more 
money.  Over  100,000  others  are  get¬ 
ting  ready  in  the  same  way  right  now. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should 
let  others  climb  over  you  when  you 
have  the  same  chance  they  have? 
Surely  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  find 
out  just  what  there  is  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion  for  you.  Here  is  all  we  ask: 
Without  cost,  without  obligating 
yourself  in  any  way,  simply  maik 
and  mail  this  coupon. 
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Erhai 

FOI^ 
'the  Gill 

BRUSHrOWTIlA 


SPECIALISTJ 

discases  of  tkI 

MEMRED 
PRESCRIRTION  4^ 

DENTAL  PROFti 


FOR 

THE 

GUMS 


Healthy 

leeih  need 
healthy  gums 
to  hug  them.  Else 
they  will  loosen  in 
Pyorrhea.  Tiny 
openings  will  come 
in  the  gums  to  act  as 
the  gateways  of  dis¬ 
ease  germs,  which 
infect  the  joints  or 
tonsils,  or  cause 
other  ailments, 
Forhan’s  pre- 
vents  Pyorrhea,  if 
used  in  time  and 
used  consistently. 
No  mere  toothpaste 
does.  Are  your 
gums  tender  gums? 
Are  they  bleeding 
gums?  If  so,  you 
are  certain  to  have 
Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease).  Four  out 
of  five  people  who 
are  over  forty 
have  it 

T o  you  we  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend 
Forh»n'$.  It  pre- 

i serves  ihe  guns,  v\^ich 
hold  iht  teeth  secwe. 

Brush  your  teeth 
with  it.  Forhan's 
cleans  the  teeth 
scientifically  —  keeps 
them  white  and 
clean. 

If  gum '  shrinkage 
has  already  set  tn, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  spe' 

,  cial  treatment. 

I  35c  and  60c  tubes 
I  All  Druggists 


A  Traffic 
Manager 

Over  a  half  million  shippers  need  men 
who  know  bow  to  route  shipments,  ob¬ 
tain  shortest  mileage  and  quickest  de¬ 
liveries;  bow  to  classify  goods  and  ob¬ 
tain  lowest  rates.  These  are  taro  vital 
factors  in  business  competition.  The 
man  who  can  classify  commodities  and  finre  rout¬ 
ings  most  economically  can  name  practically  bis  own 
salary.  Concerns  gladly  pay  competent  men 

$35  to  $100  a  Week 

Manyjwy  m  great  de^  more,  because  the  knowledge 
of  a  Tnuned  Traffic  Expert  saves  them  many  times 
Ms  salary.  Train  to  enter  this  new»  uacrewdsd 
profession.  Positions  sre  permanent;  work  is  pleas¬ 
ant;  salary  is  large.  Give  yourself  a  chance.  , 

We  Train  You  By  MaU 

in  your  spare  tlin#— at  home  while  bolding  your 
present  position.  The  LaSalle  Course  is  endorsed  by  , 
railroads  and  big  eoncons  everywhere.  Covers  thor*  I 
oughiy  every  phase  of  shipping  and  transportation. 
Write  at  once  for  Big  Free  Traffic  Book  and  full  de¬ 
tails.  We  will  also  send  you  a  valuable  book~ 

-Ten  Yean  Promotion  In  One"  FREE 

A  prominent  business  man  said— "It  would  pay 
.very  ambitioas  person  to  get  this  book  even  if  ft 
cost  him  16.00.”  Tree  with  literature  explaining bow 
cwily  ymi  can  qualify  for  •  Big  Traffic  )ob. 
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her  arms,  weeping  and  laughing  at  the 
same  time. 

“Where’s  father,”  inquired  the  Bolshe¬ 
vik,  releasing  himself  from  his  wife’s  em¬ 
braces. 

“In  the  back  yard,  working  on  the 
sledges,”  replied  Domna. 

“Where’s  mother?” 

“Dead.”  responded  his  wife,  bowing  her 
head  sadly.  “She  was  sick  for  a  long 
time,  and  always  kept  asking  for  news 
about  you.” 

“Come  here,  Miroschka,”  she  said,  ad¬ 
dressing  a  little  boy  who  was  hiding  fear¬ 
fully  in  a  comer,  “and  greet  your  father. 
Don’t  be  afraid,”  continued  the  mother  en¬ 
couragingly,  taking  their  son  by  the  hand. 
“He  will  do  you  no  harm.” 

“No,  mother,”  murmured  the  boy  trem¬ 
ulously,  and  retreating  again  to  the  corner. 
“I  am  afraid  he  will  kill  me!” 

“What’s  the  matter?  Why  is  he  so 
frightened?”  asked  Petrov,  looking  askance 
at  Miroschka. 

“He  is  terribly  afraid  of  soldiers,”  re¬ 
plied  the  mother;  “and  especially  of  those 
damned  Bolsheviki.  Every  day  the  dev¬ 
ils  prowl  about  the  village,  and  we  don’t 
know  how  to  save  ourselves  from  them. 
Never  will  they  pass  by  anything  worth 
while.  To  keep  what  little  we  have  from 
their  clutches,  we  hide  eveiything  from 
their  rapacious  eyes.  The  whole  village 
has  been  pillaged  by  their  soldiers — bread, 
linen,  clothing,  shoes,  livestock,  even 
chickens;  anything  and  everv'thing  is  taken 
by  them,  ‘socialized,’  as  they  say.  Why, 

I  do  you  know.  Petrov.”  she  added  ear- 
'  nestly,  “I’d  rather  meet  the  devil  than  a 
Bolshevik!” 

“I  am  going  to  grandfather,”  said  the 
little  boy  in  a  frightened  whisper,  watch¬ 
fully  evading  his  father  and  carefully  steal¬ 
ing  out  of  the  door. 

While  attending  political  meetings  in  the 
capital,  Petrov  had  dreamed  how  he,  a 
noble  Bolshevik,  would  help  to  improve  the 
country  life  of  the  peasantry  and  estab¬ 
lish  socialism  through  all  Russia. 

The  first  measure  which  he  planned  to 
help  carry  out  was  the  division  of  the  land¬ 
lords’  estates  among  the  peasants,  and  also 
the  socialization  of  the  sugar  factories. 
“The  nobles  have  drunk  enough  of  our 
blood,”  he  would  often  say;  “it  is  now  time 
for  the  people  to  rule.” 

Petrov  imagined  himself  annexing  not 
less  than  thirty  acres  of  land  next  to  his 
house,  which  would  yield  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  wheat  per  acre.  With  wheat 
selling  at  forty  rubles  a  pound,  his  income 
would  be  thirty  times  forty-eight  thousand 
rubles;  so  much  money  that  he  would  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  compute  it.  His 
life  would  be  truly  royal.  Petrov,  the 
proletarian  prince! 

But  when,  upon  approaching  his  cot¬ 
tage,  he  noticed  that  its  condition  was  con¬ 
siderably  worse  than  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Petrov  was  slightly  disenchanted,  and 
his  meeting  with  the  family  was  therefore 
not  so  enthusiastic.  The  discontent  of  the 
returned  soldier  increased  still  more  after. 


an  impleasant  conversation  with  his  father 

“With  wheat  at  forty  rubles  a  pound 
we’ll  roll  in  riches!”  exclaimed  Petrov.  ’ 

“Never  again,”  replied  the  old  peasant 
grimly,  “will  I  raise  crops  for  the  Bd- 
sheviici.” 

“Couldn’t  I  get  work  in  the  sugar  fac- 
fory?”  inquired  the  returned  solt&r  ner¬ 
vously. 

“Tom  down  long  ago,”  said  his  father. 
“It  could  not  be  run  at  a  profit,  because  the 
hands  demanded  such  high  wages.  So  the 
superintendent  sold  the  beets,  sugar  and 
machinery  to  some  Germans  from  Frank¬ 
fort -on-the-Rhine!” 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  I  can’t  get 
either  land  or  work?”  cried  Petrov  dum- 
founded. 

“Neither,”  responded  the  old  man 
quietly.  “The  land  was  socialized  and 
divid^  long  ago.  But  no  one  is  satisfied 
with  what  he  got.  Rival  communities  are 
fighting  for  possession  of  the  acreage  left 
idle  by  the  fleeing  nobles.  We’ve  stoj^ 
raising  crops,  because  they’re  stolen  by  the 
commissaries  of  the  local  soviet.  Besides, 
nearly  all  of  the  agricultural  implemoits 
have  either  been  worn  out  or  destroyed. 
We  can  buy  at  the  village  store  neither 
shovels,  scythes,  hatchets,  nails  nor  any 
useful  thing.  There  is  not  a  new  suit  erf 
clothing  or  a  pair  of  leather  boots  in  the 
village.  These  clothes  are  made  of  hoIn^ 
spun  and  these  shoes  of  bark.  We  can  not 
light  the  cottage  with  oil,  because  there  is 
none,  so  we  use  wooden  torches.  Of  course 
there  is  plenty  of  paper  money  in  the 
village,  but  it  wouldn’t  buy  anything, 
even  if  there  was  anything  to  buy.  We  can 
not  even  get  sugar  and  tea,”  concluded  the 
old  man  with  a  sigh.  “And  what  is  life 
without  sugar  and  tea!” 

.\s  Petrov  was  sauntering  down  the 
street  he  met  some  Bolshevik  soldiers 
who  invited  him  to  share  with  them  a 
gallon  of  hanjahi  which  they  had  stolen 
from  the  cellar  of  a  saloon  in  Moscow. 

After  Petrov  had  already  spent  two 
weary  weeks  in  his  native  viUage,  the  dull 
routine  of  country  life  began  to  pall  on 
him.  He  had  faded  utterly  to  convince 
his  wife  and  father  of  the  blessings  of  Bd- 
shevism,  or  to  tame  his  young  son,  Mi¬ 
roschka,  who  still  remained  timorous  as  a 
wild  animal,  not  daring  to  approach  within 
striking  distance.  There  was  evidently 
nothing  left  for  the  returned  soldier  in  his 
native  town.  The  easy  life  and  allur¬ 
ing  temptations  of  the  city  were  inesisti- 
ble.  Besides,  what  more  profitable  voca¬ 
tion  could  be  found  than  looting? 

'Phat  night  Petrov  stole  into  the  cellar  of 
his  home  and  filled  two  bags  with  wheat- 
all  there  was  left.  His  wife,  who  had  awak¬ 
ened  from  sleep,  heard  him  staggering  iq)- 
stairs  with  his  burden,  and  tried  to  stop  him. 
But  her  outraged  husband,  still  under  the 
influence  of  hatijah,  struck  her  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head  with  his  fist,  and  she  fell 
unconscious  to  the  floor.  Not  caring 
whether  she  was  alive  or  dead,  the  Bolsh^ 
vik  soldier  hurried  to  the  station  and  took 
.the  midnight  train  for  Petrograd. 


A  GALLERY  OF  DOUGHBOY  HEROES 

A  selection  of  the  best  ten  portraits  of  American  soldiers  decorated  for  unusual  bravery,  done  W 
the  distinguished  American  painter,  Joseph  Cummings  Chase,  who  was  sent  to  France  to  record 
for  the  Historical  Division  of  the  War  College  the  faces  of  our  doughboy  heroes  and  generals.  In  the 
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No  one  shall  take  them  from  me 


I  love  my  pipe  and  good  old  Velvet — 

My  comforters  in  adversity,  my  wise 
counselors  when  problems  vex. 
Companions  of  my  loneliness 
and  sharers  of  my  happy  hours. 

Their  friendliness  has  made  me  feel 
more  kindly  toward  my  fellow  men. 
They  have  made  this  old  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in. 


I  love  my  pipe  and  good  old  Velvet; 
no  one  shall  take  them  from  me. 
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MY  NEIGHBOR,  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


{Continued  from  page  i6) 

the  world,”  was  the  essential  meaning  of  to  be  sciatica,  but  I  feared  it  might  tun 
these  inscriptions.  Roosevelt  showed  them  out  to  be  something  more  serious.  He 
to  us  with  a  smile  of  comic  significance,  was  reading  as  usual — and  we  talked  of 
They  were  one  of  his  most  amusing  “e.\-  books  and  writers  as  we  always  did  and 
hibits.”  then  he  returned  to  my  plan.  “Come 

It  was  a  lively  and  altogether  charming  and  sec  me  again,”  he  said.  “I  htU 
visit,  and  yet  as  in  leaving  the  door  I  looked  Edith  and  talk  the  plan  over  with  her 
back  and  saw  the  old  colonel  standing  in  I  think  she  will  feel  as  I  do  about  it  but 
the  porch  of  that  big  empty  house.  1  ac-  the  decision  lies  with  her.” 
knowledged  a  pang  of  pain,  almost  of  pity.  As  I  went  away  I  had  a  vision  of  rdut 
for  in  my  little  apartment  in  the  city  two  Quentin’s  small  garden  could  be  like  rdjen 
little  daughters  were  awaiting  me.  My  the  father  and  mother  would  visit  it  in  June, 
bereavement  had  not  yet  begun.  I  under-  My  plan  included  the  graves  of  other  young 
stood  now  why  he  read  and  read.  men  who  typified  the  volunteer  forces  of 

One  day  as  we  were  leaving  the  hotel  America — Joyce  Kilmer  perhaps.  I  saw 
dining-room  together  I  asked  him  what  he  it  becoming  one  of  the  places  to  which 
had  heard  from  his  sons.  “They  are  all  on  travelers  would  be  directed  in  the  future, 
the  firing-line!”  he  answered  gravely^  “.\nd  Alas!  Mrs.  Roosevelt  decided  .igaimif 
they  are  uninjured,  but  I  know  the  time  it.  She  shrank  from  permitting  so  much 
is  coming  when  I  must  go  to  Edith  and  honor  to  her  son  when  so  many  other  brave 
tell  her  that  one,  and  perhaps  two,  of  them  boys  were  lying  in  unmarked  graves,  and 
are  gone.  They  are  at  the  front  and  they  when  I  saw  the  colonel  next,  he  tdd  me 
are  brave — it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  with  some  hesitation  that  they  had  decided 
all  of  them  will  return  unhurt.  But  they  not  to  acquiesce  in  my  plan.  He  was 
are  doing  the  right  thing.  I  would  be  deeply  touched  by  the  significance  of  our 
there  myself  if  this  war  were  not  so  very  desire  to  honor  him  through  Quentin,  but 
exclusive.”  his  wife’s  wishes  were  final. 

As  he  spoke  of  the  almost  certain  death  of  We  talked  of  many  things  during  that 
his  sons,  his  face  took  on  a  look  that  visit,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  vigorous  and 
made  me  think  by  contrast  of  the  lithe,  wide-ranging  discussion  he  said  with  a  note 
swift  and  happy  figure  he  had  been  when  of  grim  resignation:  *T  am  ready  now  to 
first  I  saw  him  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  sing  my'  Xuiic  Dimitlis.  I’ve  had  a  full 
before.  I  felt  the  making  of  .American  life  and  a  happy  life.  The  war  is  won; 
history  as  I  noted  the  gray  in  his  hair  and  three  of  my  boys  seem  likely  to  come  home, 
heard  the  note  of  melancholy  foreboding  in  Two  of  them  are  wounded,  it  is  true,  but 
his  voice.  they  are  coming  home,  and  I  am  content. 

If  I  am  to  go  now,  I  shall  go  satisfied  with 

Late  in  the  autumn  I  was  shocked  and  the  outcome.” 

^  grieved  to  hear  that  he  was  ill  and  that  .As  the  time  came  to  part  he  gave  me  his 
he  must  go  to  the  hospital.  .All  reports  hand  in  firm  clasp  as  of  old,  but  I  could 
minimized  his  ailment,  but  as  the  weeks  not  free  my  mind  of  the  fear  that  he  was 
went  on  I  became  anxious  about  him  and  in  some  way  under  sentence.  He  was  so 
went  to  call  upon  him.  I  had  in  mind  singularly'  immobile.  There  was  some- 
not  merely  to  see  how  he  really  looked,  thing  ominous  in  the  fi.xedness  of  his  lower 
but  to  ask  permission  to  form  an  organiza-  limbs.  His  words  concerning  his  possible 
tion  which  should  furnish  the  money  to  death,  although  spoken  with  a  smile,  were 
buy  a  few  acres  of  ground  in  France  and  also  deeply  significant.  I  went  away  sha- 
build  a  modest  monument  over  Quentin’s  dowed  with  fear. 

grave.  _ 

I  said  to  him:  “We  want  to  act  at  '  |  'HIS  apprehension  passed  away  when  I 
once  in  this  matter  so  that  when  you  go  read  that  he  was  going  home  for  the 

to  visit  the  grave  next  summer  you  will  find  holidays,  and  I  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  it 
it  in  the  midst  of  a  cheerful  garden,  with  gave  us  all  joy  to  think  of  him  back 
a  beautiful  little  monument  at  its  head,  in  the  old  house.  I  really  considered  all 
I  have  only  spoken  to  a  few  of  your  friends  my  fears  fantastical  and  a  note  from  Mrs. 
about  it,  but  I  am  sure  a  call  for  funds  to  Roosevelt  confirmed  me  in  my  restored 
carry  out  this  project  would  meet  with  confidence. 

instant  response.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  .Alas!  This  confidence  was  not  justified, 
for  all  your  friends  to  subscribe.”  In  the  midst  of  our  holiday  rejoicing  canK 

He  did  not  reply  for  a  moment  and  his  the  incredible  report,  “Roosevelt  is  dead, 
eyes  misted.  He  thanked  me  and  said :  Those  of  us  yvho  knew  him  best  were  the 

“.As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  welcome  your  slowest  to  believe  this  report.  We  could 
suggestion.  It  is  a  beautiful  idea.  1  see  not  associate  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
no  objection  to  it  and  I  am  sure  the  French  death.  He  was  so  vital,  so  tireless,  so  m 
Government  would  sell  me  land  enough  love  with  work.  His  idea  of  rest  was  only 
to  do  what  you  have  outlined.  1  don’t  a  change  of  activity, 
want  the  French  people  to  assume  any  Here  came  in  a  comforting  thou^t- 
part  of  the  care  or  expense  of  such  a  plot;  I  said:  “He  has  not  ceased  to  be — he  h^ 
they  have  too  great  a  burden  now.  they  merely  changed  the  character  and  the 
must  care  for  so  many  graves  of  their  own.  scene  of  his  doing.  He  has  gone  on  mto 
I  would  not  add  a  penny  to  their  obliga-  some  farther  vale  in  a  land  beyond  tk 
tions.  However,  the  question  must  go  to  ultimate  River  of  Doubt.  He  is  still  the 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Her  wishes  must  rule  explorer,  riding  the  mystic  trail  with  the 
in  this  important  matter.”  same  joyous  eagerness  with  which  he  ^ 

He  was  ly'ing  in  his  bed  as  he  spoke,  accustomed  to  set  forth  into  his  below 
and  though  he  looked  very  well  he  was  West.  He  is  only  taking  a  longer  holiday 
curiously  immobile,  and  it  troubled  me  to  in  The  Great  Open  toward  which  we  ^^e^ 
see  him  so  confined.  His  trouble  was  said  inex'itably  bound.” 
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Yellow  Men  Sleep 


Read  this  new  novel  and  your 
nerves  tingle  as  if  you  had  been 
racing  all  night  in  an  aeroplane. 
Read  “Yellow  Men  Sleep”  and 
you  are  haunted  with  impressions 
of  scenes  and  situations  that 
seem  to  touch  into  life  alluring 
memories  a  thousand  years  old. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  story; 
something  new  and  exhilarating; 
Oriental,  exotic,  fascinating. 

Most  of  the  novel’s  action  is  in 
the  Desert  of  Gobi;  and  the  plot 
reaches  across  China,  and  has 
ramifications  extending  back  to 
the  United  States.  It  involves 
U.  S.  Secret  Serxice  men  and  an 
inaccessible  empire  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert.  The  story'  centers 
around  a  beautiful  American  girl 
held  in  the  strange  empire  by 
trickery  and  craft,  and  the  efforts 
to  rescue  her  from  her  captors 
and  from  herself. 

“Yellow  Men  Sleep”  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Century  Co.,  353 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  is  sold  for  $1.60  at  all  book¬ 
stores. 
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The  Trade-Mark 


AUTOMATIC  REVOLVERS 


The  safety  of  the  Iver  Johnson  is  automatic.  No  levers, 
no  buttons,  nothing  to  remember  to  do  to  make  it  safe. 
That’s  why  women  are  not  timid  about  having  an  Iver 
Johnson  in  the  home. 

The  Iver  Johnson  is  alive,  alert,  ready.  Drawn  tempered 
piano-wire  springs  assure  permanent  readiness  for  use. 
And  the  perfect  rifled  barrel  speeds  the  bullet  straight  as 
a  streak  of  light  just  where  you  aim. 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular,  Perfect  Rubber,  Western  Walnut. 


Three  Booklets  Free 


All  worth  reading.  “A” — Firearms;  “B” — Bicycles;  “C” — Motor¬ 
cycles.  Yours  free  merely  for  the  asking. 

If  your  dealer,  cannot  supply  the  Iver  Johnson,  send  us  his  name 
and  address.  We  will  supply  you  through  him. 


that  Reflects  the  Truth 


This  picture  tells  the  story  of  Iver  Johnson  safety. 

The  Iver  Johnson  is  known  the  world  over  as  the 
revolver  that  can’t  go  off  by  accident.  Drop  it, 
throw  it,  or  “Hammer  the  Hammer’’ — it  won’t  go 
off.  Just  one  way  to  discharge  an  Iver  Johnson — 
pull  the  trigger  all  the  way  back. 


IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

126  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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harrtd  hy  its  youth.  wtlf  j^adf^^^y  for  avoilohU  ont$.  Addroaa  oM 

manuscripts  to  '*Ths  Chestnut  irse,  '  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


Ax  ENGLISHMAN,  unfamiliar  with  the 
American  negro,  and  a  guest  in  a  South¬ 
ern  home,  showed  much  interest  in  the 
dark-skiimed  race. 

“Do  all  of  your  negroes  sp>eak  English?’ 
he  inquired  on  the  first  day  of  his  visit. 

“Oh,  no,”  was  the  prompt  reply  of  his 
host,  who  greatly  enjoyed  a  little  joke; 
“they  speak  their  own  language.  Come 
along  with  me  and  listen.”' 

Approaching  an  aged  negro  he  inquired : 
“Wha’  hee?” 

“Wha’  hoo?”  asked  the  negro. 

“Wha  boss?”  replied  the  employer. 

“Ober  dah.”  was  the  final  response. 

“How  extraordinarj’!”  commented  the 
visitor. 

The  soldier  was  late  in  returning  to  bar¬ 
racks,  which  did  not  endear  him  to  his  com¬ 
manding  oflBcer,  a  huge  Irishman.  So 
special  confinement  was  ordered. 

“But,  sir,  I  lost  my  way  in  the  town,” 
pleaded  the  private. 

“Well,  we  will  reconsider  the  sentence,” 
said  the  officer;  “but  you  better  had  stay 
in  the  barracks  until  you  get  acquainted 
with  the  town.” 

“  ’TiS  in  the  paper,  Pat.”  said  Bridget, 
“that  after  the  first  of  July  when  it’s  no 
more  whisky  to  be  dhrunic  that  all  the 
people  will  live  longer.” 

“  ’Tis  thrue,  no  doubt,”  replied  Pat, 
“for  even  if  it’s  no  more  days  we  live,  life 
will  at  least  seem  longer.” 

An  OFFICER  in  the  —  Division  seeing 
one  of  his  men  limping  painfully,  inquired 
the  reason. 

“Well,  suh.  Ah  was  done  kicked  b\’  a 
mu-el.” 

“Kicked  by  a  mule!  Why,  George,  how 
did  that  happen?” 

“Ah  doan’  know,  suh.  Ah  guess  'Ah 
done  fohgot  to  salute  him.” 


A  FACTORY  hand,  who  had  accidentally 
lost  a  finger  through  careless  handling  of 
a  machine,  w'as  approached  by  the  foreman. 
“How  did  it  happien?”  he  inquired. 

“VV’ell,  boss.  I’ll  show  you,”  said  the  un¬ 
lucky  one.  “You  see  I  had  just  started 
the  machinery  and  was  putting  my  hand  in 
like  this  to-^oskl  There  goes  another 
one!” 

A  PSYCHI.\TR1C  Board  was  testing  the 
mentality  of  a  thick-lipped,  weak-faced 
negro  soldier,  .\mong  other  questions,  the 
specialist  asked.  “Do  you  ever  hear  voices 
without  being  able  to  tell  who  is  speaking, 
or  where  the  sound  comes  from?” 

“Yes.  suh,”  answered  the  negro. 

“When  does  this  occur?” 

“When  Tse  talkin’  over  de  telephone,” 


The  late  Tody  Hamilton,  famous  as  a 
circus  press-agent,  once  planned  a  special 
performance  at  the  winter  headquarters  of 
his  show.  He  arranged  to  feed  beer  to  the 
animals  in  their  cages,  and  notified  the  New 
York  newspapers. 

.\mong  the  reporters  was  a  bibulous 
veteran  known  as  “Billy.”  The  night 
before  this  assignment  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  severe  bout  with  John  Barley¬ 
corn,  and  the  next  day  felt  greatly  in  need 
of  a  pick-me-up.  .\s  the  keepers,  under 
Hamilton’s  direction,  poured  gallons  of  beer 
into  the  receptacles  for  the  animals  sniffing 
at  it  indifferently,  Billy  became  more  and 
more  incensed  at  the  waste. 

“I  can’t  stand  this  any  longer.  Tody!” 
he  exclaimed.  ^  “For  the  love  of  Mike, 
haven’t  you  got  an  empty  cage  for  me?” 

A  LONE  motor-cyclist,  hot,  goggled, 
dusty  and  hatless,  stopped  at  a  wayside 
inn  for  refreshments  and  ordered  dough¬ 
nuts  and  iced  tea.  “Two  washers  for  a 
nut!”  cried  the  waiter  on  his  way  to  the 
kitchen  for  the  tea. 


Tow  .\RD  the  end  of  Nat  Goodwin’s 
series  of  marriages — while  he  was  for  the 
moment  without  a  wife — he  was  obliged 
one  day  to  answer  a  number  of  oflScal 
questions.  He  hurriedly  put  down  the  an¬ 
swers,  until  he  came  to  one  which  read: 
“.\re  you  married,  single,  or  divorced?” 

He  pondered  over  this  for  some  time. 
Finally,  his  look  of  worriment  vanished. 


The  orderly  officer  had  his  eagle  eye  on 
the  morning’s  rations.  “.\ny  complamts?” 
he  inquired  of  the  long  table  of  occupants. 

Private  Jones  rose.  “Just  taste  this,  sir,” 
he  said,  presenting  a  can  of  liquid. 

“V’ery  excellent  soup,”  stated  the  ofiBcer. 

“Yes,  sir.  But  the  corporal  calls  it  tea; 
the  cook  gave  it  out  as  coffee,  and  now  I’ve 
found  a  scrubbing-brush  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dixie.” 


A  WELL-KNOW’N  archbishop  and  a 
prominent  rabbi  are  warm  friends,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  divergent  views  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion.  Both  are  well  known  for 
their  wit.  At  a  banquet  in  St.  Louis  where 
they  were  guests,  the  archbishop  took  «• 
casion  to  pass  a  dish  of  ham  to  the  Jewish 
rabbi,  with  the  remark:  “This  is  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  ham,  Doctor,  and  I 
insist  that  you  partake  of  it.”  ’ 

To  which  the  rabbi  promptly  responded. 
“Because  your  Grace  has  seen  fit  to  #> 
kindly  urge  the  matter  upon  me,  I 
see  how  I  can  refuse.  I  will  partake  « the 
ham,  but  not  now — at  some  future  day. 

“When?”  asked  the  archbishop. 

“On  your  wedding-day,”  the  rabbi  r*" 
plied. 


t>RlNC[  AIBIR^ 


PRINCE  ALBERT  certainly  will  put  some  frolic  into  that 
pet  pipe  of  yours!  To  pack  that  joy ’us  old  jimmy  brimful 
or  roll  a  makin’s  cigarette  and  hit  ’er  up  a  notch  or  two  is  just 
going  right  over  the  top  with  your  eyes  wide  open! 


What  P.  A.  will  do  for  your  taste  and  tongue  you  sure  ought 
to  know!  Like  the  gentleman  from  Sparrows  Point  you’ll  call 
P.  A.  a  good  egg !  You’ll  smoke  a  pipe  full  and  talk  a  bucket  full 
— Prince  Albert  is  such  a  great,  big  bunch  of  smokesunshine! 

You’ll  quick  catch  the  P.  A.  cue  that  it  can’t  bite  or  parch; 
that  Prince  Albert’s  exclusive  patented  process  frees  it  from 
bite  and  parch!  And  makes  the  sky  the  smoke  limit! 

Give  Prince  Albert  high  pressure  for  flavor  and  fragrance! 
Put  P.  A.  through  your  little  old  taste-test-mill — and — just 
let  that  q-u-a-l-i-t-y  percolate  into  your  smokesystem! 

You’ll  say  it  is,  too! 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Copyright  1919  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


You  may  like  panels  or  plain  walls, 
stenciled  borders  or  albover  designs, 
Tifeny  blends,  marbled  or  shaded 
effects.  You  can  have  any  of  them 
when  you  paint  your  walls  with 
Dutch  Boy  White^Lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  Flatting  Oil.  And  you  are  not 
limited  to  stock  colors.  You  can  se' 
cure  the  exact  tint  to  fit  your  rooms 
and  furnishings, and  the  combinations 
that  will  reflect  your  personality  and 
taste. 

Soft  Finish — Washable 

Datch  Boy  Flatting  Oil  provides  a  soft,  vel¬ 
vety  finish  and  a  depth  of  tone  that  give  to 
your  walls  the  same  richness  that  Oriental 
rugs  give  to  your  floors.  But,  unlike  the  rugs, 
the  cost  of  the  finest  is  no  greater.  This  finish 
can  be  washed  indefinitely  without  injury. 

Portfolio  of  Color  Designs 

Personality  and  harmony  are  shown  in  the 
portfolio  of  color  suggestions  for  home  deco¬ 
ration,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
for  ten  cents. 
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Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  BROS.  CO.,  PhiUdelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  St.  OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
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and  successfully 
transplanted  on  the 
outskirts  of  the 
populous  city  of 
Tacoma. 

It  was  a  regular 
horse  ranch,  right 
out  of  a  stor>'-book, 
accoutered  in  a  way 
calculated  to  leave 
the  thrill  -  hungry' 
Easterner  pop-eyed 
with  amazement. 

“The  Flying 
Circle”  the  outfit 


Bustin  Uncle  Sam  s  broncKos  to  beat  tbe  K.aiser  at 


time  the  train  stopped,  even  going  over  soaked  the  world  in  blood,  the  men  from  and  picturesque  names.  Every  one  of 
the  mountains,  where  one  kept  a  furtive  these  ranches  manfully  held  up  their  end.  them,  technically  a  soldier  and  on  the  pay- 
lookout  for  big  game,  and  redskins,  and  This  story  does  not  dwell  upon  the  many  roll  of  the  Government,  four  of  them 
things  like  that.  range-riders  who  volunteered  for  serv’ice  sergeants.  But  never  from  sunrise  to  sun- 

Might  as  well’ve  been  back  in  Indiana  in  the  United  States  cavalry,  nor  upon  the  set — it  does  not  seem  proper  to  say 
wild-and-wooliness.  hundreds  drawn  into  the  selective  service  “reveille  to  taps”  in  speaking  of  the  “Flying 

Not  a  cowboy  to  be  seen.  Nor  an  army,  but  has  to  do,  rather,  with  the  Circle” — did  you  glimpse  a  che\'ron. 

Indian.  .\  fellow  passenger  told  him  that  cowboys  whom  the  Government  kept  .\t  headquarters — the  ranch  -  house — 
cowboys  are  now  called  ranch-hands  and  at  home.  What  the  average  Easterner  there  was  much  he-conversation  of  a  deci- 
wear  overalls.  .\nd  that  the  noble  red  didn’t  know  about  his  West,  Uncle  Sam  dedly  non-military  character. 

is  busy  planting  his  com,  and  buying  did.  Therefore,  when  along  with  our  Captain  J.  W.  Jackson,  commander  of 
Liberty  bonds,  and,  on  the  Sabbath,  participation  in  the  war  came  the  need  the  depot,  was  not  without  his  troubles, 
windmg  up  his  Ford  and  driving  the  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  horses.  He  has  told  of  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
squaw  and  papeese  (plural  of  papoose?)  Uncle  Sam  knew  where  to  lay  hands  on  encountered  in  trying  to  make  over  a  bunch 
to  church.  the  right  men  to  take  care  of  this  item,  of  hard-boiled  cowmen  to  conform  with 

A  sorry  disillusionment,  was  it  not,  to  Several  remount  depots  were  established,  the  ideas  of  the  War  Department, 
one  who  had  dreamed  of  the  West  as  a  Here  were  shipped  horses  by  trainloads.  “For  instance,”  he  said,  “what  we  were 
land  of  romance  and  adventure?  And  fresh  off  the  range,  and  here  were  gathered  supposed  to  be  getting  at  here  was  not 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  was  a  very  badly  the  pick  of  Western  cowboys  to  break  fancy  riding,  but  efficiency  in  turning  out 
behaved,  errant,  purposeless  disillusion-  them  for  officers’  mounts,  the  cavaliy,  great  numbers  of  properly  broken  and 
roent  which  wandered  in  where  it  had  no  field  artillery,  and  the  other  needs  of  the  trained  horses.  The  fellow  who  boasts 
busbess  l)eing  at  all.  serv'ice.  of  his  ability  to  ride  anything  with  hair 

For  there  ure  cowboys  in  the  West,  and  The  largest  of  these  remount  depots,  on  it  is  not  the  fellow  we  wanted.  Our 
roraance,  and  adventure.  Only  one  doesn’t  and  perhaps  the  most  reminiscent  of  the  men  had  to  have  that  ability',  but  they' 
find  them  squatted  down  where  you  can  pristine  glories  of  the  buckaroo,  was  also  had  to  have  the  right  temperament 
see  them  through  the  car  endows.  located  near  the  National  .\rmy  canton-  and  the  judgment  to  refrain  from  useless 

Back  in  the  vast  reaches  of  eastern  ment  at  Camp  Lewis,  Washin^on.  The  buckarooing.  The  War  Department  did 
l^ashtnglon  and  Oregon,  tucked  into  out-  wonders  of  the  .Arabian  Nights,  wrought  not  consider  this  sort  of  punishment  an 
of-the-way  comers  of  Montana,  Idaho,  in  the  land  of  Hamn  al  Rashid,  were  essential  part  of  a  horse’s  education.” 
Nevada  and  Wyoming,  and  here  and  hardly  more  striking  then  the  transforma-  There  was  a  hint  of  pride  in  his  voice  as  he 
dtere  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  the  tion  which  the  Government  brought  added,  somewhat  inconsistently',  it  seemed: 
8Kat  Southwest,  the  old  order  of  things  about  on  this  bit  of  Puget  Sound  prairie.  “We  assembled  here  an  aggregation  of 
IS  still  pretty  much  in  existence.  Here  Combining  the  powers  of  .Aladdin  and  the  greatest  riders  in  the  world.” 
sirvive  in  all  their  Zane  Grey'  splendor  his  wonderful  lamp  with  all  the  genii  Hundreds  of  cowboy's  applied  for  jobs 
Ibe  round-up  and  other  institutions  of  of  the  traveling  carpet,  a  huge  slice  of  the  under  Captain  Jackson.  The  successful 
a  past  generation.  “cow  country”  was  whisked  up,  carried  ones  were  chosen  most  carefully'.  Refer- 

In  the  vast  European  con\'ulsion  that  westward  over  the  Rockies  and  Cascades,  ences  were  required  as  to  character  as 
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Gall  (or 
Philip'Morris 


BOND  STREET  CIGARETTES 


The  name  Philip  Morris 
on  a  cigarette  has  the 
same  significance  to  an 
English  gentleman  as  a 
coronet  on  a  visiting  card.  ’ 


UAe^ile  ^jBromt  Sox" 

Plain  End  or  Cork  Tip 


Among  Simple, 
Friendly  Cannibals 


“White  Shadows  in  the 
South  Sea”  is  really  a  journey 
to  the  Marquesas  Islands  between 
covers;  it  is  atmosphere  and  in¬ 
cident  and  color  and  human  in¬ 
terest.  Its  appeal  is,  not  only  to 
the  readers  of  travel  books,  but 
also  to  the  thousands  of  fiction 
readers  who  delight  in  books  of 
facts  that  are  presented  with  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  a  novel.  It 
is  the  tale  of  a  year’s  residence 
among  the  simple,  friendly  can¬ 
nibals  in  the  furthest  islands  of 
the  far  South  Seas.  The  reader 
will  find  only  the  story  of  what 
he  himself  might  have  experi¬ 
enced  and  casually  learned  among 
these  savage  people,  fast-vanish¬ 
ing  links  with  the  childhood  of 
mankind,  vanishing  because  all 
coppercolored  races  die  when  in 
contact  with  white  men. 


“White  Shadows  in  the 
South  Sea”  is  illustrated  from 
photographs,  is  published  by  The 
Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  and  is  sold  at 
all  bookstores  for  $4.00. 


well  as  to  ability.  During  the  last  months 
of  the  war  I  saw  many  of  these  men 
at  the  “bunk-house,”  in  the  “breaking 
bam,”  and  at  work  in  the  high-barred 
corrals,  lariats  coiled  on  their  high  Mexican 
saddles,  “cutting  out”  horses  with  shrill 
“hi-yi’s”  to  segregate  them,  according  to 
brand,  for  the  various  branches  of  the 
service.  I  made  the  rounds  with  Sergeant 
W.  Richardson,  foreman  of  the  outfit, 
to  whom  the  captain  turned  me  over. 
jovial,  shirt-sleeved,  squatty  man  was 
the  foreman,  wearing  the  usual  sombrero 
and,  on  his  slightly  bowed  legs,  short  boots 
into  which  were  tucked  his  trousers. 
Never,  among  his  men,  was  he  addressed 
by  his  military  title.  To  the  riders  he 
was  “the  foreman,”  or  just  plain  “Bill.” 

Bill  Richardson  used  to  be  a  Federal 
stock-inspector  at  Miles  City,  Montana, 
with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  When  the  United  States  took  a 
hand  in  the  big  scrap,  he  immediately 
resigned  his  position,  sold  his  home, 
brought  his  wife  and  children  to  Tacoma, 
and  enlisted.  To  Captain  Jackson  he  con¬ 
fided  that  his  ancestors  had  taken  part 
in  every  war  in  the  nation’s  history,  and 
he’d  be  ding-whizzled  if  he  was  going  to 
'let  the  family  tradition  die. 

I  privately  informed  Bill  of  my  desire 
to  see  a  little  of  what  a  movie  director 
would  call  “action  stuff,”  but  repeated 
conscientiously  what  the  captain  had  told 
me  concerning  the  orders  against  buckaroo- 
ing.  Bill’s  eyes  twinkled. 

"Well,”  he  said,  “the  boys  just  naturally 
have  to  mix  it  with  one  o’  these  bosses 
now  and  then.  You  can’t  break  every 
‘bronk’  according  to  Government  speci¬ 
fications,  even  if  some  general  w  ho’s  prob¬ 
ably  never  been  on  a  horse’s  back  does 
say  so.” 

A  little  later  it  so  happened — “acci¬ 
dental-like,”  as  the  foreman  put  it — that 
in  one  of  the  bull-pens  which  flank  the 
corrals  a  soldier  buckaroo,  “Powder 
River”  Elmer  Teich,  felt  called  upon  to 
give  a  lesson  in  military  discipline  to  a 
rangy  black  mare  with  a  bad  eye,  freshly 
arrived  from  the  Wyoming  hills.  She  was 
what  is  known  as  “ornery.”  The  idea  of 
army  life  seemed  to  be  very  abhorrent  to 
i  her. 

Other  riders  clambered  up  to  sit  on  the 
rim  of  the  saucer-like  pen  as  the  mutineer 
was  driven,  snorting  with  anger,  out  of  the 
corral  and  through  a  narrow  door  into  the 
sawdust-floored  enclosure,  followed  by 
Teich  and  a  fellow  buckaroo.  Teich 
dropped  his  saddle  and  slammed  the  door 
behind  them.  While  his  companion 
maneuvered  to  slip  a  rope  halter  over  the 
outlaw’s  head,  Teich  drew  forth  his 
I  “makin’s”  and  rolled  and  lighted  a 
i  cigaret.  Together  they  got  the  mare 
I  saddled,  then,  as  his  colleague  scurried 
out  the  door,  the  cowboy  swung  on  to  her 
back. 

A  thousand  thrills  were  crowded  into 
the  second  during  which  the  broncho  stood 
I  quivering.  sudden  leap.  A  shrill  squeal 
of  rage.  .\nd  she  was  off,  whirling,  twist¬ 
ing.  bucking,  in  an  eddying  cloud  of  saw¬ 
dust.  The  buster  yelled  in  apparent 
enjo>Tnent.  The  onlookers  yelled  out  of 
pure  e.xcitement. 

Minutes  passed,  tense  and  sweaty. 

At  last,  sullenly,  gradually,  the  out¬ 
raged  black  gave  up  the  hopeless  struggle, 
until  finally  she  stootl,  panting  and 
chastened.  The  rider’s  hat  had  been 


jostled  down  rakishly  over  one  eye.  He 
still  puffed  his  cigaret  as  he  slipped  to  the 
ground. 


“Peelin’  bronks,”  he  said  with  a  grin 
“ain’t  such  a  bad  way  to  do  one’s  bit.”  ’ 


Maybe  not,  but,  personally,  I  should 
much  prefer  a  nice,  safe  place  in  the  front¬ 
line  trenches. 

This  rider,  Teich,  owns  a  large  ranch 
near  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  and  last  year 
shipped  fourteen  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  cattle.  He  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sort 
of  men  who  worked  at  the  remount  depot. 

I  name  a  few  others  selected  from  the 
roster  at  random.  The  sobriquets  are  not 
used  in  banter.  They  are  the  names  by 
which  their  owners  are  best  known  among 
their  mates: 

Walter  “Bear  Tracks”  Kane,  quarter¬ 
master-sergeant,  was  part  proprietor  of  a 
ranch  near  Elko,  Nevada. 

Ed  “Liza  Butler”  Warren,  former 
buckaroo  in  the  Southwest,  was  more 
recently  “dude  wrangler”  in  Glacier 
National  Park. 

Paxton  Irvine  of  Ross,  Wyoming,  was 
wealthy  owner  of  a  big  stock-ranch  and 
son  of  ex-Senator  Irvine  of  that  state. 

Ed  “Rawhide”  .\spaas  of  Sheridan, 
Wyoming,  was  another  ranchman. 

“Buckless”  Winning  was  a  famous  .Aus¬ 
tralian  rider  and  relay  racer. 

Mickey  Millerick,  old-time  cowboy,  has 
been  doing  Wild  West  stunts  the  past  three 
years  for  the  movies  in  California. 

Ora  “Calgary  Kid”  de  Mille  was  a  range- 
rider  in  Canada. 

And — 

(The  skeptical  Easterner  will  put  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek  at  this) 

— an  insouciant  buckaroo  answering  to 
the  terrible  appellation  of  “Hydrophobia 
Red.” 

I  did  not  get  this  name  out  of  a  nickel 
yellowback.  C  ross-my-heart-hope-to-die! 
That’s  what  they  called  him.  The  rest  of 
his  name  was  Dave  Scott  and  he  hailed 
from  Miles  City,  Montana.  He  was  a 
mild-looking  man,  too,  in  repose.  He  did 
not  bite  anybody  while  I  was  there. 

No  regulation  army  saddles  were  handed 
out  to  the  men  of  the  “Flying  Circle.” 
Each  brought  with  him  his  own  saddle,  his 
own  spade  bit — silver-mounted,  perhaps— 
and  his  own  rope.  Most  of  them  also 
brought  their  own  saddle  blankets  of 
original  Navajo  manufacture,  costing 
each  one  as  much  as  a  dozen  of  the  sort 
issued  to  Uncle  Sam’s  cavalrymen.  From 
among  the  animals  brought  in  for  them 
to  break,  the  cowboys  selected  their  own 
mounts.  Each  rider  had  a  string  of  three, 
and  these  horses  were  the  pride  of  the 
ranch. 

When  the  remount  depot  was  estab¬ 
lished,  army  authorities  got  a  city  cook  to 
take  charge  of  the  kitchen.  He  was  a  good 
cook,  but  the  cowboys  couldn’t  quite  get 
used  to  him.  They  wanted  their  “chuck” 
served  ranch  style.  .At  last  a  Montana 
ranch-hand  was  appointed  to  assist  him. 

It  was  supper -time  when  I  took  my 
leave.  Faintly,  across  the  prairie,  came 
the  notes  of  a  bugle  sounding  the  mess-call 
at  the  distant  cantonment. 

They  did  not  have  bugles  at  the  “Flying 
Circle.” 

.As  I  rode  away,  the  cook’s  nssistart 
emerged  from  the  kitchen,  beating  a  steel 
triangle  with  an  iron  spoon  and  bellot^ 
raucously  the  familiar  buckaroos’  wamingj 

“Come  and  git  ’er  or  we’ll  throw  ’er  out. 
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Patented  processes  developed  during  39  years  study 
of  the  shaving  problem  have  standardized  the  harden¬ 
ing,  tempering  and  grinding  processes  of  manufacture. 
These  blades, — keen  as  Damascus  steel — are  keen- 
plus,  tough-/>/«5,  vitality-/>/«s. 

The  Gem  frame,  which  holds  the  blade  against  your 
face  at  the  Universal  Angle,  that,  too,  is  a  factor  in 
your  shaving  satisfaction.  No  adjustment  is  necessary. 

Fit  a  Gem  blade  in  a  Gem  frame  and  learn — 
today — the  shaving  content  that  millions  of  Gem 
users  know.  You  will  get  the  full  service  you  can 
ask  from  any  razor.  You  will  get  a  Smoother  Face. 


QQ  The  Standard  Gem  Set  includes  frame  and  handle, 
—  stroppinil  device  and  seven  Damaskeene  Blades  in 
com  pact,  velvet-lined  case.  Other  Gem  Sets  up  to  $10. 

GEM  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORP.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch:  S91  St.  Catherine  Street,  W.  Montreal 


Smooth  as  her  hands! 


Are  you  sure  you  shave  correctly? 
There  is  a  way  to  (et  a  better 
shave  with  any  razor,  it  ia  told 
in  "Smoother  Faces  and  Howito 
Get  One.”  Shall  we  send  you 
a  copy? 


Do  you  enjoy  every  day  the  pride  of  a  Smoother 
Face; — the  comfort  of  a  refreshed  and  silken  skin; — 
the  satisfaction  of  time  saved; — the  absolute  content  of 
a  perfect  shave? 

You  should;  — you  can;— with  a  Gem. 

Gem  Damaskeene  Blades  — keen  as  Damascus  steel 
— are  extraordinarily  keen,  tough,  durable. 
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Absorb  ine.J 


THE  ANTISEPTIC  LI  Nl  M  ENT 


EVERYBODTS  MAGAZINE 


For  the  little 
home  accidents 


Keep  on  hand  and  have  ready  for 
emergency  the  always-safe  antisep¬ 
tic  liniment  and  germ  -  destroyer 
Absorbine,  Jr.  It  is  healing,  cool¬ 
ing,  soothing.  It  gives  prompt  relief 
from  aches  and  pains.  It  keeps  little 
cuts  and  bruises  from  being  infected. 


With  everybody  working  so  hard  and  so 
fast  nowadays  more  accidents  seem  to 
happen,  more  folks  get  hurt — even  the 
youngsters  get  more  cuts  and  bruises.  Be 
on  the  safe  side — be  prepared  ^ 

— have  Absorbine,  Jr.  in  the 
medicine  closet  and  be  ready  (LS 
for  emergencies.  wlj  U 

It  is  harmless — safe  and 
pleasant  to  use.  piBflB 

Stiffened  mu^icies  and  aching  jointf  from  SanMaiSB 
housework  yield  at  once  to  Absorbine.  Jr. 

Swollen  feet,  after  a  hard  day's  work. 
are  rested  by  it  Get  a  bottle  today.  ,  5:  - 
$1.25  A  BOTTLE 
At  druggists  or  postpaid 
A  lilberal  TRIAL  Bottle  will  l<e  |  I 

sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps.  I  ~  * 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

121  Teapk  Si..  SrriBffieM,  Man. 


Seventeen  victories — seventeen  days. 


oons 


WHICH 
k  ARM 

■IFICIAL? 


^LL  the  world  knows  the  name  keen  and  aquiline,  blue-eyed  and  fair,  with 
of  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  and  a  strong  jaw,  and  hair  brushed  back  from  a 
AJL  millions  have  thrilled  at  the  broad  high  forehead.” 

J  e.vploits  of  Lufberj’.  These  An  aviator  who  makes  a  great  success  is 

two  premier  .American  aces,  invariably  one  of  three  types:  he  is  a  cool, 
the  one  with  twenty-six,  the  cautious,  calculating,  nervy,  nerveless, 
other  with  seventeen,  officially  confirmed  courageous,  brainy  man,  who  wins  because 
aerial  victories  to  his  credit,  have  been  he  outguesses  as  well  as  outfights  his  oppo- 
for  many  months  the  glory  of  the  .American  nents — such  a  flyer  as  Rickenbacker;  or  he 
air  service.  is  a  wild  and  reckless  individual  with  ap- 

But  with  them  should  be  remembered  parently  no  care  for  his  life,  no  worry  as  to 
young  Frank  Luke,  Jr.,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  his  future,  and  possessing  so  great  a  passion 
whose  meteoric  career  lasted  only  seventeen  for  aerial  combat  that  no  odds  are  too 
days,  but  who  established  a  record  in  that  great,  no  risk  too  large  for  him  to  run;  or 
time  which  has  somehow  escaped  public  he  is  just  lucky. 

recognition,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  No  one  ever  accused  Luke  of  being  cod 
one  victory’  greater  than  Lufbery’s  official  and  calculating.  And  his  worst  enemies 
record.  Rickenbacker,  alive,  and  Luf-  never  said  he  was  lucky, 
bery,  spectacularly  dead  in  combat,  shine  He  was  continually’^  in  hot  water  wth  his 
as  the  brightest  stars  in  the  firmament  of  commanders  because  of  needless  risks  he 
daring  .American  aviators,  but  Luke,  who  ran.  i'ither  he  had  no  fear,  or  so  believed 
“went  west”  in  as  dramatic  a  manner  as  he  in  his  lucky  star  that  he  was  certain  noth- 
lived  and  fought,  deserv’es  to  be  bracketed  ing  could  hurt  him.  If,  in  his  practise 
with  his  more  famous  compeers.  days,  he  had  a  loop  to  do,  he  was  as  apt 

It  is  a  very’  simple  story,  that  of  Frank  to  make  it  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
Luke.  He  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  ground  as  two  thousand.  If  he  was  to 
entered  the  serv’ice.  He  was  trained  at  practise  a  nose  dive,  he  pulled  out  of  it  a 
the  University  of  Texas,  at  Rockwell  hundred  feet  above  the  earth.  Yet  so 
Field,  at  Issoudun  and  at  Cazeaux  in  skilful  w’as  he  with  his  machine,  and  so 
France;  joined  the  Twenty-seventh  ,\ero  keen  on  “stunting,”  that  nothing  wo« 
Squadron  near  Chateau-Thierry’  late  in  than  a  reprimand  ever  happened  to  him 
July,  1918;  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  until  the  day  he  ran  out  of  luck, 
fly’ing,  defied  all  rules  of  formation  and  His  first  aerial  combat  w’as  on  Septem- 
safety  in  the  air,  and  was  very’  curious  her  12,  1918.  His  ow’n  report  of  it  as 
about  machine  guns  and  what  they  could  spread  upon  the  history  of  the  Twenty- 

do  with  incendiary’  bullets.  .\t  first,  be-  seventh  .\ero  Squadron,  is  as  dramatic  as  it 

cause  he  was  impatient  of  discipline  and  is  laconic,  though  doubtless  he  never  in- 
habitually  got  lost  from  his  flight  when  it  tended  his  terse  sentences  to  be  anything 
w’ent  out  in  formation,  the  idea  got  about  more  than  matter  of  fact.  He  reports: 
that  he  was  afraid.  Subsequently  that  “Saw  three  enemy  aircraft  over  La^ 
idea  was  very’  thoroughly  abandoned.  gneuUe  and  gave  chase,  following  them  di- 
The  man  who  commanded  his  squadron  rectly  east  toward  Pont-a-Mousson  where 
in  the  fighting  in  w’hich  he  took  so  brilliant  they  disappeared  tow’ard  Metz.  Saw  M 
a  part — Harold  E.  Hartney — describes  his  enemy  balloon  at  Marieville.  Destn^ 
first  impression  of  him  as  that  of  “a  y’outh  it  after  three  passes  at  it,  each  w’lthin  » 


This  is  a  photonraph 
|]  of  Mr.  H.  F.  XVenrich  of 
LA-banon.Ponn.  One  of  his 
arms  is  amputated  three 
’  inches  below  the  shoulder.  Can 
you  tell  which  it  is  by  looking;  at 
the  picture?  Mr.  VVenrich  wears 


With  it  he  is  able  to  continue  his  work  as  a  traveling 
salesman.  He  can  carry  a  grip,  dress  and  wiiit  on  himself. 
By  glancing  at  him  you  could  not  tell  but  what  both  arms 
were  natural.  The  Carnes  Arm  is  totally  different  from 
any  other  artificial  arm  in  that  it  has  an  ellow  that  l>ends.  a 
wrist  that  turns,  and  fingers  that  flex.  It  enables  its  wearer 
to  perform  easily  his  ordinary  daily  work.  It  is  natural  in 
appearance,  inconspicuous,  graceful,  useful,  and  is  the  only 
substitute  for  the  natural  arm. 

It  was  invented  and  is  made  by  Mr.  Carnes,  who  himself 
has  lost  an  arm.  Wearers  of  this  arm  are  machinists, 
farmers,  clerks,  salesmen,  carpenters,  etc.  They  can  run 
an  autoniohile.  write,  use  telephone,  ride  bicycle,  use  knife 
and  fork,  sweep,  run  sewing  machine,  sew,  etc.,  and  take 
care  of  themselves  in  every  way.  It  puts  and  keeps  men 
on  the  payroll. 

Catnif  Fr— .  If  you  are  armless,  or  have  a  friend  or  loved 
one  who  is.  we  will  cheerfully  send  you  our  catalos,  which 
fully  explains  just  what  this  remarkaole  arm  is,  ana  what  it 
has  done  for  the  armless.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  A  7. 

CARNES  ARTIFICIAL  UMB  COMPANY 
362  C«ract  BaUiUBf .  904  Eut  12th  St..  K,uu  Ctty,  Mo. 


Lawyer 


At  Hohib.  Le^ly  trained  t.ien  win 
l^ugh  positions  and  big  success  in  business 
^^andpubliciife.  Greater  opportunities  now 
^^than  ever.  Be  a  leader.  Lawyers  earn 
$3rOOO  to  $10*000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can 
■^■■train  at  home  dunnsrspsre  time.  Weprepars 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money 
refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
^^■^Bsatisfi^.  Deirree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled, 
bow  coat,  can  terms.  Pourteen>votame  Law 
free  ifvou  enroll  now.  Getourvalu* 
abW  l^page  **law  Guide”  and  "Bvidencs** 
Jw  books  free.  Send  for  them— NOW. 

F  I..SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  IMJ-L  Chicago,  IlL 
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UGKY  STRIKE-it*s  toasted. 

J _ ^  Our  advertising  gives  you 

a  definite  fact  about  Lucky 
Strike — a  reason  for  buying  this 
cigarette.  Surely  you  like  reasons. 

Toasting  Burley  tobacco  gives 
it  a  delicious  flavor.  You  get  this 
flavor  only  in  Lucky  Strike.  And 
there  you  are! 


—which  meins  that  i(  you  don't  like  LUCKY  STRIKE 
Citiretiet  you  can  (ct  your  money  back  from  the  dealer. 


toasted 
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very  few  yards  of  the  balloon.  The  third 
pass  was  made  when  the  balloon  was  very 
near  the  ground.  Both  guns  stopped,  so 
pulled  off  to  one  side,  fi.\ed  left  gun,  and 
turned  about  to  make  one  final  effort  to 
burn  balloon,  but  the  next  instant  it  had 
burst  into  flames  and  dropped  on  the 
winch,  destroying  it.” 

It  means  something  to  destroy  a  balloon. 
Fighting  one  or  two  or  three  enemy  air¬ 
craft,  a  fighting  plane  has  to  consider  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  guns  which  they  may  train  on 
him.  .\rchie  shells  may  burst  around 
him,  but  the  chances  of  Archies  being  lo¬ 
cated  near  a  combat  are  remote.  But 
when  a  pilot  goes  to  “strafe”  a  balloon,  he 
undertakes  to  attack  that  which  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  battery  of  Archies.  balloon 
is  a  poor  helpless  thing  by  itself,  but  so 
well  protected  from  the  ground  that  he  is  a 
brave  man  indeed  who  will  dare  its 
destruction. 

Evidently  this  balloon  was  in  good 
hands,  since  “the  third  pass  was  made 
when  it  was  near  the  groxmd.”  Its  winch- 
men  had  hauled  it  down  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  when  Frank  Luke  first  attacked  it,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  both  balloon  and  ob¬ 
servers  in  the  basket.  But  his  “third 
pass”  had  been  a  mortal  one,  and  his  in¬ 
cendiary  bullets  had  done  their  work. 

TWO  days  later  the  young  balloon  victor 
tried  it  again.  He  “left  formation  at 
Abaucourt  and  attacked  enemy  balloon 
near  Boinville.”  This  time  he  had  to 
work  harder,  for  he  drove  at  it  six  times  at 
close  range  before  his  fire  took  effect. 
During  these  six  fires  his  guns  jammed 
twice.  But  he  flew  in  circles  and  fixed  the 
guns,  and  then,  not  satisfied  with  destroy¬ 
ing  the  balloon,  attacked  the  Archie  bat¬ 
tery  at  the  winch. 

“Am  sure  my  fire  took  effect,  as  the  crew 
scattered,”  he  w'rites. 

He  is  also  sure  that  he  “got”  the  balloon, 
as  the  observer  jumped  in  a  parachute  after 
the  first  attack,  and  “the  last  I  saw  of  it 
was  on  the  ground  in  a  very  flabby  condi¬ 
tion.  Confirmation  requested,”  he  adds 
laconically. 

All  this  would  seem  to  be  enough  excite¬ 
ment  for  one  day,  but  in  the  afternoon 
Luke  managed  to  add  a  third  to  his  “bag,” 
which  he  describes  in  the]  following  elabo¬ 
rate  manner:  “By  order  of  the  C.  0.  on 
arriving  at  Buzy,  left  formation  and 
brought  down  enemy  balloon  in  flames. 
While  fixing  my  guns  so  I  could  attack  an¬ 
other  near  -  by  balloon,  eight  Fokkers 
dropped  down  on  me.  Dived  and  pulled 
away,  but  they  scored  several  good  shots  on 
my  plane.  Attached  you  will  find  con¬ 
firmation  of  balloon,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  rounds  of  fire  near  Boinville, 

!  and  another  with  fifty  rounds,  near  Bois 
i  d’Hingr>’.”  These  were  apparently  all  in 
the  day’s  work,  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
enemy  aircraft,  and  no  Archie  did  any 
damage. 

Just  what  the  effect  of  these  destroyed 
balloons,  on  the  battles  on  the  ground  may 
have  been,  not  even  history’  will  be  able  to 
say.  The  balloon  is  the  heart  of  the  ar- 
liliery’  mechanism;  on  its  reports  dc[^nd 
the  accuracy  of  artillery  mechanism. 


Last  Chance 
to  get  Vogue 
at  $5 


Beginning  with  the  Septem-  ^ 

her  1st  issue,  Vogue’s  yearly 

subscription  price  has  been  '  i  wBbP 

raised  from  $5  a  year  to  $6.  M 

For  a  limited  time  only, 
however,  you  may  have  a 
year  of  Vogue — 24  issues — 
at  the  old  $5  price. 

This  offer  is  good  only  until  li  \ 

October  1st.  If  you  wish  |  | 

to  take  advantage  of  it,  you  ^ 

must  have  your  order  in  the 

mail  by  the  evening  of  that 

day.  If  you  wait  until  later,  0^ 

you  cannot  subscribe  at  the  ^  ^  ©vo<ue 

$5  rate,  but  must  pay  $6.  The  predestined  coal  goes  nine-tenths  of 

the  way  toward  making  winter  a  successful 
function.  Here  is  a  coat  with  the  big  cuffs 
~  “  and  the  collar  that's  almost  a  cape,  and 

the  belt  with  that  touch  of  the  unusual  that 
the  aspiring  belt  is  sure  to  assume  in  these 
days.  Color?  Cloth?  Fur?  See  Vogue. 


$5  Invested  in  Vogue 

a  tiny  fraction  of  yoar  lou  on  one  ill-chosen  gown 


save 


want,  are  the  ones  that  cost  more 
than  you  can  afford. 

Even  at  the  $6  price.  Vogue  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  least  costly  per  copy  of 
all  the  American  magazines  appealing 
to  people  of  taste. 

Vogue  is  published  twice  a  month, 
giving  you  24  issues  a  year  instead  of  12. 

Thus  you  spend  $5  a  year  for  12  issues 
of  Ck>untry  Life,  $4  for  12  issues  of 
Harper's,  Century,  the  Atlantic,  but 
you  spend  at  the  rate  of  only  53  for 
every  12  issues  of  Vogue — $2.^  if  you 
mail  the  coupon  now. 


You  think  nothing  of  spending 
$5  on  a  blouse,  or  a  bit  of  neck¬ 
wear.  Yet  for  that  same  $5  you 
may  have  what  is  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  your  appearance — 
the  fashion  guidance  of  Vogue 
for  an  entire  year. 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never 
wear  is  the  really  expensive 
gown.  Gloves,  boots,  hats,  that 
miss  being  exactly  what  you 


CONSIDER,  then,  that  for  $5 — surely  a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on 
a  single  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown — you  may  have  at  hand,  for  an 
entire  year  (24  issues).  Vogue’s  fashion  information.  Vogue’s  ac¬ 
knowledged  taste — all  the  judgment,  experience,  and  skill  of  a  highly 
paid  staff  of  experts  in  everything  connected  with  dress,  entertaining,  in¬ 
terior  decoration,  and  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  a  cultivated  woman. 


Orders  must  be  in  by  Octobe 

Save  $1  by  mailing  this  coupon  now 
Special  Offer' 


VOGUE,  19West  44th  Street.New  York  City 

Send 


_ 24  numbers  (one  year)  of  Votfue,  bejin- 

ninC  with  the  Autumn  Millinery  Number,  dated 
Sept.  15.  at  your  special  $5  rate.  I  will  remit  $5 
on  receipt  of  your  bill.  (Canadian  S6.25.) 


Name 


(Pleane  write  name  very  plainijri 


time ;  then  the  snbscnption  pnee  will  go  to  $6.  |  Street 

Sign,  tear  off  and  mail  the  coupon  I  oty 


The  Poatal  Zone  law  makes  neeeaaarr  an  additir>nal  poatacre 
charce  of  60c  a  year,  west  of  the  Miasiasippi. 


Th«  Master  Key  is  too  modest  a  title  for  such  astupendons  levdation 
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Sent 


lOO  RACffS 


to  any  address 
WldKNltCOSt 

t  or 

obligation 

(^^anjjrkind 
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QOME  men  and  women  seem  to  attract  suc- 
cess,  power,  wealth,  health  and  attainment 
with  very  little  conscious  effort;  others  conquer 
with  great  difficulty,  still  others  fail  altogether 
to  reach  their  ambitions,  desires  and  ideals. 
Why  is  this  so? 

“The  Master  Key”  will  tell  you  why.  No  one 
can  read  it  and  not  be  a  changed  man  or  woman. 
None  but  who  will  emerge  from  its  magic  pages 
with  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  future— a  surer  under¬ 
standing  of  what  he  can  do. 

“The  Master  Key”  is  a  key  with  which  many 
are  converting  loss  into  gain,  fear  into  courage, 
despair  into  joy,  hope  into  fruition. 


A  MASTER-KEY  will  be  sent  to  you,  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind,  if  you  address 

Charles  F.  Haanel,  205  Howard  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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One  balloon  a  day  was  not  enough  for 
Luke.  The  man  had  a  hunger  for  the 
German  aerial  sausages,  and  one  success 
but  whetted  his  appetite  for  more.  So  this 
same  day  he  went  out  after  another,  and 
“saw  light  at  about  five  hundred  meters.” 
.■\t' first  he  thought  it  was  a  German  ma¬ 
chine,  but  soon  found  it  was  a  balloon,  and 
in  that  small  statement  lies  the  key  to 
Frank  Luke’s  aerial  character.  To  see 
something  in  the  air  was  to  go  and  investi¬ 
gate.  Never  mind  if  it  was  a  trap,  never 
mind  if  it  was  a  single  light  on  a  machine  at 
dusk,  to  make  him  engage  in  combat  that  a 
dozen  others,  unlighted,  might  drop  on  him 
and  send  him  crashing.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  air,  and  it  couldn’t  be  friendly; 
therefore,  it  was  to  be  attacked.  So  he 
found  it  “a  Hun  balloon,  .\ttacked  and 
destroyed  it.  Was  .Archied  with  white 
fire.  Enemy  machine  guns  were  active. 
Returhed  very  low,  but  lost  my  way  on  ac¬ 
count  of  darkness  and  landed  in  a  wheat- 
field.” 


WHEN  the  tea-wagon  is  wheeled 
in,  bearing  NABISCO  Sugar 
Wafers,  a  gentle  thrill  pervades  the 
happy  gathering. 

The  hostess  is  assured  of  apprecia¬ 
tion —  the  guests  know  there  is  a 
treat  in  store.  These  fragile,  creamy 
filled  dainties  have  a  unique  appeal, 
whether  served  with  a  cup  of  tea  or 
a  dessert. 

Now  sold  in  the  famous 
In-er-seal  trademark  package 


By  now  Luke  had  the  habit.  Balloons 
were  his  meat.  He  left  the  aerial  battles 
to  his  companions  and  developed  his  theory 
of  balloon  destruction,  which  was  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  it  was  effective — “dusk  and  dawn.” 
.At  these  hours  the  balloon,  being  large,  is 
easily  seen,  whereas  a  plane  is  almost  in¬ 
visible,  therefore  a  “strafing”  cx;>edition 
stood  a  better  chance  of  success  than  at 
brighter  hours. 

The  next  day — this  is  the  sixteenth— 
Luke  brought  down  two  balloons,  one  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  observer,  who  had  jumped,  the 
other  destroying  its  own  winch  by  fire. 
.Anti-aircraft  guns  were  very  active  and 
“scored  several  good  hits  on  my  plane”; 
but  none  did  him  any  vital  damage. 

Then  comes  the  eighteenth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  Luke  went  wnld.  He  started  at 
four  in  the  morning  with  his  favorite  com¬ 
panion,  Lieutenant  Wehner.  Two  bal¬ 
loons  over  St.  Mihiel  were  shot  down,  one 
right  after  the  other,  both  burning.  Next 
a  “number  of  enemy  aircraft  attacked,  the 
main  formation  attacking  Lieutenant 
Wehner,  who  was  above.”  Starting  to 
climb  into  the  battle,  two  of  the  enemy 
aircraft  attacked  Luke.  Luke  turned  and 
went  head  on  for  the  leader,  firing  as  he 
came.  When  two  machines  come  head  on 
to  each  other,  it  is  a  question  which  will 
swerve.  Luke  didn’t.  The  other  fellow  did, 
and  crashed  to  the  ground,  a  crumpled  heap. 
This  one  out  of  the  way,  Luke  turned 
about  for  the  second,  and  shot  him  down. 

The  story  of  how  Luke  shot  dowm  these 
two  balloons,  even  when  his  motor  was  on 
the  point  of  stopping  for  want  of  gasoline, 
of  how  he  manipulated  the  control-stick 
and  the  triggers  with  one  hand  and  pumped 
the  air-pressure  w’ith  the  other,  all  the  time 
surrounded  by  enemy  machines,  furnishes 
a  supreme  example  of  determination  and 
valor. 

Somehow  he  managed  to  reach  his  own 
side  of  the  line  safely,  pumping  with  one 
hand  his  air-pressure  as  he  zigzagged  back. 
.As  he  did  so,  Luke  saw'  friendly  aircraft 
fire  in  the  direction  of  Verdun.  This  me^t 
that  a  German  machine  was  attempting 
to  make  a  low'  reconnaissance  in  the 
fleeting  clouds  over  the  sector,  and  Nvas 
probably  getting  aw'ay  w'ith  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Luke  w'as  still  low  dow'n,  but 
climbing  for  all  the  motor  was  worth.  Tm 
moment  he  gained  sufficient  altitude,  he 
darted  in  on  the  machine  and  shot  it  down 
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Gray  Hair  Disappears 

In  From  4  to  8  Days 


Science  has  di^overed  the  way  for  restoring  hair  to  its 
natural  color.  It  is  offered  to  women  in  Mary  T.  Goldman’s 
Scientific  H  air  Color  Restorer.  1  n  from  4  to  8  days  it  will 
end  every  gray  hair. 


^  '  1  ^  applied  nightly,  will  nooriah. 

Wk  '  Stimulate  ar^  promote  growth 

of  eyebrows  and  lashes,  making 
jjr  them  long,  thick  and  lustrous. 
^  Guaranteed  absolutely  harmless. 

.. _ '  Thousands  have  been  deJighted  with 

fijg  result*  obumed  br  iu  tts«;  whjr  not 
you?  Twa  sites.  50c  sad  %i.OO.  At  vmr  dssisrs.  ar  dirset 
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Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 
pDp'p'  Send  today  for  a  trial  bottle  and  our  special 
comb.  Be  sure  and  give  the  exact  color  of 
your  hair.  Try  it  on  a  lock  of  hair.  Compare  the  results, 
and  the  pleasure  of  using,  with  the  old  way. 

^  You’ll  not  have  gray  hairs  once  you  have  tried  this  scien* 
tific  hair  color  restorer.  Write  now. 

MAKV  T.  <iOM>MAN 
1:M18  Cioldmaii  KRIj;.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Between  friends— 
a  photograph. 


There's  a  Photographer  in  Your  Town. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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before  the  eyes  of  a  whole  American  division, 
that  cheered  as  they  recognized  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Spad  streak  across  the  sky  and  ck^ 
in  on  the  enemy. 

“After  a  short  encounter  he  crashed 
within  our  lines,  southeast  of  Verdun. 
Lieutenant  Wehner  is  entitled  to  share  in 
the  victory  over  both  balloons.  Con¬ 
firmation  requested  .  .  .  two  balloons  and 
three  planes.  Luke.” 

Two  balloons  and  three  planes!  Not  a 
bad  month’s  work,  and  young  Luke  did  it 
in  less  than  a  day,  in  less  than  an  hour,  in  a 
little  more  than  ten  minutes.  It  is  a  rec¬ 
ord  which  has  never  been  equaled  by  any 
ace,  .American  or  foreign,  in  the  history  of 
the  war. 

For  a  few  days  Luke  rested  on  his  laurels. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  he  got  a  plane;  on  the 
twenty-eighth  another  balloon,  the  report 
of  which  he  ends  apologetically  by  saying; 
“After  I  pulled  away,  it  burst  into  flames. 
As  I  couldn’t  find  another,  I  returned  to  tltt 
aerodrome.  Confirmation  requested.” 

Frank  Luke  could  not  report  his  last 
victory,  since  he  paid  for  it  with  his  life. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  seventeen  days 
after  his  first  balloon,  he  was  reported 
missing.  He  had  dropped  a  note  asking 
.\mcrican  balloon  observ'ers  to  watch  for 
burning  balloons  over  the  German  lines. 
Twenty  minutes  later  he  destroyed  three, 
sending  them  all  down  in  flames,  but  he 
nev^er  returned  to  tel!  the  story  in  the  short 
passionless  words  of  the  day-by-day  report. 

But  the  story  is  not  without  its  finish. 
The  Red  Cross  reports  of  deaths  at  the 
front  tell  the  story  of  an  unidentified  avia¬ 
tor  who  was  killed  at  Morv^anus,  five  kilo¬ 
meters  east  of  Dun-sur-Meuse,  Sunday, 
September  29,  1918.  The  Germans  had 
stripped  him  of  all  identification  marks,  but 
the  tale  of  his  last  fight  as  told  by  French 
peasants  was  so  spectacular  that  a  Red 
Cross  registration  officer  looked  up  the 
little  grave  and  exhumed  the  body.  ^ 
the  wrist  he  found  a  watch,  and  the  build 
of  body  and  color  of  hair  were  Luke’s. 

This  was  the  tale  as  told  to  Captain 
McCormick  by  the  French  villagers:  that 
they  had  seen  Luke  destroy  first  tfeee 
German  balloons,  and  follow  that  by  bring¬ 
ing  down  two  of  the  many  planes  which  at¬ 
tacked  him  (these  are  not  credited  to  Luke, 
as  no  official  evidence  was  forthcoming); 
that  the  aviator  had  then  flown  very  low 
and  killed  eleven  Germans,  either  with 
hand-grenades  or  machine-gun  fire.  W  bile 
thus  engaged,  he  was  apparently  hit,  for 
he  flew  lower,  and  finally  landed  without 
damage  to  his  machine.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounded  by  Germans,  who  called 
on  him  to  surrender.  But  that  would  be 
too  tame  for  Frank  Luke.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  surrender  in  him.  He  pulled 
his  automatic  and  opened  fire,  and  de¬ 
fended  himself  until  killed.  The  {>easants 
who  told  the  storj^  didn’t  know  how  many 
he  accounted  for  with  his  gun.  Is  it  unfair 
to  conclude  that  the  accuracy  of  fire  which 
brought  down  eighteen  enemy  machinw 
officially  and  three  more  not  credited,  in 
seventeen  days,  probably  took  proper  toll  of 
those  who  fought  wi'.h  him  bis  last  fight? 

So  ended  Frank  Luke,  Jr.,  who  gave  his 
life  as  freely  as  he  had  given  his  effort  to 
the  war,  and  who,  in  seventeen  short  daW 
of  combat,  made  a  record  hardly  equaled 
and  never  excelled  by  any  aviator  of  a^ 
nation.  For  their  own  sakes,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  are  no  German  balloons  where 
he  has  gone. 


Mazda  is  the  trademark  of  a 
world- wide  service  to  certain 
L  A.  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  collect  and  select  scientific  and 
practical  information  concerning  pro¬ 
gress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  in¬ 
candescent  lamp  manufacturing  and  to 
distribute  this  information  to  the  com¬ 
panies  entitled  to  receive  this  service, 

Mazda  Service  is  centered  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 
The  mark  Mazda  can  appear  only  on 
lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of 
Mazda  service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance 
of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 


'Not  the  name  of  a  thing, 
but  the  mark  of  a  service 


A  MAZDA  Lamp  for  every  purpose 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY. 
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THEY'RE  FUNNY  PEOPLE 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


cloudy  days  and  demonstrative  about  the 
precise  consistency  of  the  morning  egg. 
But  the  American  public  will  not  let  them 
alone.  It  writes  them  mash  notes  of 
s^by,  smeary,  mushy  adulation.  Then 
the  temperament  takes  hold. 

Sometimes  a  partial  cure  can  be  won  by 
the  control  of  the  United  States  mails. 

There  was  once  a  star  who  had  been 
a  very  pleasant  chap  during  his  long 
days  of  mediocrity.  But  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  celebrity  his  morning  sackful  of 
mash  notes  completely  upset  him.  He 
^nt  hours  gravely  reading  over  the 
letters,  and  when  he  reached  the  lot  it 
was  his  custom  to  have  a  breast  pocket  full 
of  the  best.  He  would  go  about  reading 
them  to  those  who. would  stand  and  listen, 
and  as  the  words  of  a  star  have  great 
weight  with  the  management,  most  of  the 
minor  players  were  willing  to  stand.  He 
began  to  believe  himself  the  greatest  actor 
of  all  time. 

“I  shall  not  act  to-day,”  he  often  said, 
after  the  members  of  the  company  had 
donned  their  grease-paint  and  costumes. 
“I  am  not-in  the  mood.  1  owe  it  to  myself 
to  wait  until  I  am  inspired.” 

“But  if  you  would  just  walk  through  this 
scene!”  the  director  would  urge. 

“No,”  the  star  would  decide,  “I  shall 
work  in  my  garden.  It  is  there  I  gather 
strength  for  my  task.” 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  it  seemed. 
He  rarely  reached  a  true  temperamental 
height  \mtil  a  picture  had  been  half  com¬ 
pleted,  and  its  abandonment  would  entail 
the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
Then  he  did  precisely  as  he  pleased.  If 
the  director  grew  too  fervid  in  his  protests 
he  would  threaten  to  quit  work  altogether 
—just  go  away  and  leave  film  art  dying 
in  its  tracks.  At  last  the  president  of  the 
company  had  an  inspiration  and  cut  off 
his  morning  mail.  After  some  days  had 
passed  without  a  single  letter  reaching 
him,  the  publicity  man  took  the  star  aside: 

“We’ll  have  to  do  something,  old  man,” 
said  he  very  seriously.  “You’re  losing  your 
grip.  That  last  picture  was  a  flivver  and 
the  chief  is  thinking  about  canning  you.” 

For  days  after  such  a  talk  the  star 
would  be  downcast  and  tractable.  If  he 
became  entirely  too  low  and  began  to  talk 
of  going  away  to  some  South  Sea  island 
where  no  one  had  ever  heard  his  pitiful 
story  the  publicity  man  would  feed  him 
a  small  handful  of  mash  notes.  They 
always  cheered  him  up,  but  great  care  was 
necessary  not  to  overfeed  him. 

Curing  Inflamed  Xemperaments. 

A  NOTHER  star  became  a  bully  and  a 
tyrant  on  the  lot.  The  public  never 
sees  him  on  the  screen  now  and  believes  his 
enforced  retirement  was  due  to  domestic 
^uses,  but  the  truth  is  that  he  became 
impossible.  No  film  company  will  have 
bim  at  any  price.  During  the  making  of 
a  film  he  treated  his  sulwrdinates  worse 
than  Simon  Degree  ever  treated  the  aged 
African,  and  they  had  to  smile  and  say 
^thing.  Finally  one  day  the  assistant 
di^tor  called  him  aside: 

“You  talked  pretty  rough  to  a  little 
yesterday,”  said  he.  “Did  it  ever 


occur  to  you  to  talk  that  way  to  me?” 

It  occurred  to  the  star  at  once  and  he 
began  to  talk  that  way.  But  he  did  not 
know  that  the  assistant  director  had  at  one 
time  been  the  intercollegiate  boxing 
champion.  For  a  time  the  assistant  di¬ 
rector  just  sniped  him,  hitting  places 
loudly  announced  in  advance.  Then  he 
got  clown  to  work.  The  company  paid 
the  star’s  expenses  at  Atlantic  City  for 
two  weeks  while  his  features  deflated. 
For  the  next  two  pictures  he  was  bearable, 
but  the  cure  was  not  permanent,  and  the 
chastened  star  is  no  longer  w’orking  at  a  job 
that  once  netted  him .  $1.50,000  annually. 

Ttc  Movie-Star  Ego. 

The  women  stars  are  even  worse  than 
the  men.  .At  first  the  new  temp)era- 
ment  displays  itself  in  buying  handfuls  of 
jewels,  and  yards  of  platinum  chains,  and 
more  country  houses  than  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  live  in,  and  odd  little  fuzzy  dogs. 
Eventually  this  palls  and  they  begin  to 
lcx>ak  bout  for  a  new  amusement.  They 
usually  find  it  in  hectoring  the  management. 

One  star  was  found  in  a  Whitechapel 
music  hall  where  she  thought  herself 
lucky  to  get  six  poimds  a  w’eek.  Some  one 
discovered  that  she  filmed  well  and  her 
salary  rose  to  $4,000  for  seven  days.  Her 
temperament  was  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
ventive  and  persistent  in  the  business. 
Often  she  would  enter  for  a  scene,  cos¬ 
tumed  and  grease-painted.  The  usual 
greetings  were  gone  through  wdth.  Then: 

“I  do  not  like  this  set,”  she  would  an¬ 
nounce.  “It  must  be  changed.” 

That  the  change  involved  infinite 
trouble  and  great  expense  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  seemed  only  to  please  her.  Her 
favorite  trick  was  to  wait  until  a  picture 
was  half  made  and  then  quarrel  with  her 
leading  man.  .As  she  would  refuse  to  go 
on  with  him  the  company  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  get  a  new  leading  man  and  make 
the  whole  picture  over.  Even  the  most 
complacent  movie  audience  would  rebel 
if  the  heroine’s  lover  underwent  a  com¬ 
plete  change  half-way  through  the  play. 
Various  companies  accepted  her  tantrums 
for  a  time,  but  she  finally  temperamented 
herself  clear  out  of  the  business.  It  is 
doubtful  if  she  could  secure  a  contract 
from  any  of  the  larger  companies  now. 

The  time  comes  when  the  unpleasant 
ego  shows  on  the  screen,  and  then  the  cure 
begins.  The  public  will  accept  indifferent 
acting  and  inferior  stories,  but  it  is  quick 
to  resent  a  suggestion  that  the  star  thinks 
more  of  him  or  herself  than  conditions 
warrant.  Then  that  torrent  of  mash 
notes  which  swept  the  star  away  from 
moorings  changes  almost  overnight  into 
a  wave  of  bitterly  abusive  letters.  That 
temp)erament  which  has  led  him  to  respond 
so  eagerly  to  praise  immediately  causes  him 
to  suffer  inordinately.  Many  a  star  has 
been  made  physically  unfit  to  play  by  the 
venomous  letters  he  has  unwisely  read. 

Producers  say  that  stars  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  first  is  the  natural 
star,  who  would  stand  out  in  the  picture 
no  matter  how  unimportant  the  part  may 
be.  These  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  the  two  hands.  The  stars  of  the 


second  sort — the  manufactured  stars — 
are  again  subdivided  into  classes.  There 
are  developed  stars  and  advertised  stars 
and  bankroll  stars-  and  stars  from  the 
stage,  and,  perhaps,  accidefital  stars. 

There  is  the  case  of  Ben  Turpin.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  earlier  professional  career  he  was  a 
juggler.  No  doubt  he  could  keep  jflates 
whirling  in  the  air  with  any  man  alive, 
but  juggling  is  a  business  of  distinct  limi¬ 
tations.  He  often  regretted  that  he  had 
not  adopted  a  different  profession — but 
what  could  he  do?  If  he  suffered  no  acci¬ 
dent  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  retire 
with  a  modest  competence  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Then  one  day 
he  tossed  a  heavy  weight  into  the  air — 
and  forgot  to  catch  it  when  it  came  down. 

It  struck  him  on  the  forehead.  When 
he  wakened  from  the  coma  which  followed 
he  discovered  that  his  eyes  were  crossed. 
As  a  juggler  he  was  ruined.  Even  if  he 
could  have  juggled — which  he  could  not — 
nervous  people  in  the  audience  would 
not  have  dared  to  watch  him.  It  seemed 
that  his  livelihood  had  been  taken  away 
from  him.  Instead  of  that,  however,  he 
went  into  the  movies  as  a  cross-eyed 
comedian  and  for  years  he  has  been  making 
millions  laugh.  His  one  fear  is  that  an¬ 
other  heavy  weight  may  some  time  hit 
him  on  the  other  side  of  his  head. 

Stars  to  Order. 

And  there  is  Miss  Lila  Lee.  Pro¬ 
fessionally  Miss  Lee  is  but  seventeen 
years  old.  She  can  not  be  much  older, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  it  is  not  long  since 
the  Gerry  Society  interfered  with  her  when 
she  played  in  vaudeville  in  New  York. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  a  girl  of  seventeen 
years — or  even  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years — can  not  possibly  earn  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually  unless  all  ordi¬ 
nary  standards  of  competence  are  wrong. 
Few  great  surgeons  take  in  that  much 
money  in  fees  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
No  head  of  a  university  remotely  ap¬ 
proaches  that  salary.  Explorers  and  gen¬ 
erals  receive  pitiful  sums  in  comparison. 

Yet  that  fortune  was  actually  dropped 
in  Miss  Lee’s  lap,  because  of  the  caprice 
of  another  pretty  young  woman.  Or  per¬ 
haps  because  of  the  business  instinct  of 
another  pretty  young  woman,  which  makes 
the  incident  seem  even  more  unreal.  Miss 
Mary  Pickford  began  movie  life  as  an 
extra  girl  in  California  at  a  salary  of  five 
dollars  for  each  day  she  worked.  When 
her  salary  soared  perilously  close  to  a 
million  dollars  a  year — which  is  a  greater 
sum  than  any  other  woman  has  ever  been 
paid  in  known  history  in  any  other  art  or 
trade  or  profession — she  declined  to  sign 
a  new  contract.  She  had  discovered  she 
could  make  more  if  she  worked  for  herself. 

“We  must  have  a  star  to  take  Miss 
Pickford’s  place,”  said  her  bereaved  man¬ 
agers.  “Who  shall  it  be?” 

Why  not  Miss  Lee?  She  was  young 
and  slender  and  pretty  and  she  could  act. 
She  had  not  acted  a  great  deal,  it  is  true, 
partly  because  she  was  so  yoimg  and  partly 
because  she  had  always  b<^n  in  vaudeville 
where  about  all  she  was  asked  to  do  was 
to  sing  and  dance.  But  it  was  believed 
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that  she  had  personality.  The  studio  di¬ 
rector  thought  that  she  could  “get  across’’ 
on  the  screen.  So  she  was  chosen  to  take 
the  place  left  vacant  by  the  departing  star 
and  $200,000  was  spent  in  advertising 
her  first  picture  before  it  was  half  made. 
Things  like  that  do  not  happen  in  real  life! 
They  often  happen — though  scaled  down 
perhaps — in  motion-picture  land. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
feats  was  the  transformation  of  Theda 
Bara.  She  had  been  successful  in  a  small 
way  in  vaudeville.  There  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence  a  copy  of  a  photograph  taken  of  her 
graduating  class  in  Cincinnati,  in  which 
little  Miss  Goodman  held  the  center  of 
the  tiny  stage.  When  she  went  into  the 
pictures  her  management  decided  to  pro- 
duce  a  picture  of  “The  Vampire”— a 
so-called  dramatization  of  the  Kipling 
poem.  At  that  time  the  lurid  sex  melo¬ 
drama  was  a  new  thing,  and  it  was  desired 
to  use  every  artful  aid  in  centering  the 
public  attention  on  the  play. 

“We  must  re-name  Miss  Goodman,” 
the  management  decided.  “What  shall 
we  call  her?” 

In  “The  \’ampire”  is  the  suggestion  of 
mystery  and  death  and  the  desert  sands. 
Sands  suggest  the  Arab,  and  the  word 
Arab  turned  about  becime  Bara.  .\nd 
death — the  letters  were  transposed  and 
Miss  Goodman  became  /Theda.  She  was 
described  as  an  exotic — a  product  of  the 
strange  East.  ” 


I  Make  $2^  to  $4,000  Per  Year 
Giving  New  Life  to  Old  Tires 

A  Haywood  Tire  Sur- 
geoii  can  do  more  with  old 
tires  than  was  even  dream - 
ed  before  the  war.  By  the 
Haywood  Method  a  Haywood 
Tire  Surgeon  can  give  4,000 
W,  to  5,000  more  miles  of  new  life 
^  to  a  tire  that  two  years  ago  would 
have  been  thrown  on  the  junk  pile. 
And  it’s  easy  to  learn. 

Stations  are  Needed 
Everywhere 

20,000,000  tires  wearing  down  every  day.  By  Tire  Sugery  you 
can  quickly  repair,  rebuild  and  give  new  life  to  tires  seemingly  all  worn  out.  _ 
Cuts,  gashes,  tears,  bruises,  broken  fabric,  every  kind  of  an  accident  that  J 
can  happen  to  any  tire,  inside  or  out,  you  can  repair  and  save  for  long  M 
service.  The  chance  to  make  money  is  simply  wonderful. 


Four  Months 

This  is  Richard  A.  Oldham 


Mr.  Oldham  was  t^le^irraph  operator  for 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  twenty 
years.  He  is  flfty-elaht  years  old.  One  day 
be  read  one  of  my  advertisements  and  the 
1^  Abilities  of  makins  money  in  AutoTire 
Sugery  business.  In  a  few  weeks  he  had 
purchased  and  installed  a  Haywood  outfit. 
A  short  time  afterward  he  wrote  os  that  his  in* 
come  in  four  months  wss  as  much  ss  it  hsd  been  in 
Two  and  One*Hair  years  as  Telegrsph  Operator. 


For  weeks  Miss  Bara 
remained  incommunicado  until  she  had 
learned  enough  French  to  speak  it  fluently. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  address  her  in 
English  in  the  studio.  It  was  months 
before  the  secret  of  her  identity  leaked 
out.  To-day  she  has  a  legal  right  to  the 
name  she  made,  for  it  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  courts. 

It  is  the  screen  personality  that  counts. 
The  measure  of  a  star  in  the  movies  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  a  star  on  the 
stage.  Tricks  of  the  voice,  the  finer 
details  of  acting,  are  lost  on  the  screen. 
The  actor  on  the  stage  is  a  miniature, 
whereas  the  actor  for  the  film  must  employ 
the  swashing  strokes  of  a  poster  painter. 
No  one  will  deny  that  De  Wolf  Hopper 


$2,500  to  $4,000  a  Year  is  Possible 


If  we  told  you  all  the  truth  you  wouldn’t  believe  it.  You  would 
say,  “it  is  too  Rood  to  be  true.”  But  you  can  see  wliat  a  great  field  there  is 

for  Haywood  Tire  Sorcery  Stations — for  this  better  way. 

Send  Today  for  my  Free  Book 

I  i  o  Y  1  have  ready  to  mail  you  the  day  ^ 

'  I  I  B  ■  I  I  I  I  1  w  Bct  your  request,  a  fascinating 

i  I  1  ■  H  ■  I  I  I  I  I  ■  book — all  about  tires — how 

to  them  by  the  Hay- 11  A 

wood  Method  —  how  to  1 1  f 

s  start  in  business — how  f  ; 

4k  to  build  up  trade — l 
4K  what  to  charge.  In  48  I 

to  72  hours  you  can  have  j 

the  whole  proposition  right  A’ 


M.  HAYWOOD,  Hr**ld»nt 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  A  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

OSS  Capitol  Avo.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DE.\R  SIR:  Please  send  me  by  return  mail  j'our 
free  book  on  the  new  Haywood  Tire  Sugery  Method 
and  the  details  of  your  free  school  of  tire  repairing. 
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possesses  in  a  supreme  degree  the  gift  of 
personality,  but  he  is  not  successful  on  the 
screen.  Not  long  ago  he  was'  engaged  to 
do  a  series  of  pictures  at  a  salary  of  $10,000 
a  week.  Those  who  watched  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  picture  enjoyed  it  im¬ 
mensely.  The  big  actor  was  never  funnier— 
but  the  humor  did  not  appear  in  the  film. 

Sometimes  personality  can  be  developed. 
When  Miss  Norma  Talmadge  first 
to  act  small  parts  no  one  thought  of  her 
save  as  a  pretty,  slender,  dark-eyed  gui 
Her  success  was  constant,  but  her  progress 
was  slow  for  the  movies,  where  every 
extra  woman  expects  to  be  on  the  bill- 
hoards  by  the  end  of  the  week.  W  ith  her 
advance  in  the  technique  of  acting  she 
grew  in  mental  stature.  When  she  had 
arriv’ed  at  principal  parts  she  had  dev'el- 
oped  a  quality  most  unusual  in  a  business 
in  which  beggar-my-neighbor  is  a  game 
that  every  one  plays: 

“Give  them  all  a  chance,”  said  she.  1 
only  want  a  good  picture.  I  am  *>1 
jealous.”  , 

Pretty  girls  are  reluctantly  tolerated 
in  many  companies  by  the  women  st^ 
and  there  arc  men  stars  who  have  bitterly 
opposed  juvenile  leads  who  possess  stren^ 
and  vigor.  Miss  Talmadge  and  M®] 
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Address 


■|i  For  only  a  few  odd  moments  each  day 

time  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  —  we 
pay  H.  O.  Shepard,  of  Utah,  S15  a 
ASH  month.  Others  who  can  give  more 
time  earn  $25,  $50,  $100,  $200  a  month. 

If  you  have  some  spare  time,  we  will  buy  it.  / 

Experience  is  not  necessary.  We  furnish 
everything  and  coach  you  in  the  work.  .. 


V*  EvtryiHy  s 
^  MHiriif 

388  Rattnidi  8M| 
^  Ntwitfk,  8.1. 

<P  Gentlemen:  I 
*  have  some  spare  time 
to  sell.  Please  send  me 
full  particulars  at  once. 


State. 
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bitf  business. WE  TEACH  YOU  by  home  picture  Chwt,  Ilat  of  BueceMful  etudentH.  \ 
study  in  a  few  i^ths.  Fees  smalf-terro 
MCKAsmg  easy- money  tMKk  ^aranty  protects  you 

Rnnii  wternahonai  accountants  soanr  The  Landon  School 
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blase,  cynical,  superior-looking  individ- 1 
uals  who  wander  about  wearing  an  air  of  l 
indifference  and  a  cigaret  depending  loosely 
from  the  lower  lip.  They  seem  superior 
to  the  caste  lines  of  moviedom.  If  they 
feel  so  disposed  they  chat  condescendingly 
to  the  star  and  the  star  smiles  on  them. 
The  director  takes  them  into  consultation. 
Lesser  people  are  flattered  by  their  notice. 
Upon  inquiry  one  discovers  that  these  are 
the  camera  men. 

“Many  a  star  and  many  a  director  has  been 
made  by  a  good  camera  man,”  one  is  told . 

It  k  the  camera  man  who  k  responsible 
for  the  technical  excellence  of  the  picture. 
Hk  seeming  Iktlcssness  k  translated  into 
electric  action  when  opportunity  offers. 
He  knows  the  precise  angle  at  which  hk 
star  must  be  “shot.”  Sometimes  the 
camera  k  set  on  a  level  with  the  face  and 
sometimes  the  leading  figure  is  “under¬ 
shot”  and  sometimes  the  lens  is  directed 
downward.  One  star  looks  best  when 
“back-lighted.”  Chaplin  never  permits 
hk  profile  to  be  photographed  except  in 
long  shots,  in  which  the  detaik  are  ob¬ 
scured,  while  Mks  Pickford’s  contracts 
provide  that  but  one  side  of  her  face  k  to 
be  photographed.  There  are  stars  who  are 
taken  only  when  moving  toward  the 
camera  and  others  who  like'  the  side  shots 
best.  Each  star  and  each  star  director 
has  his  permanent  camera  man.  Usually 
the  contracts  provide  for  this  important 
personage. 

Between  times  the  camera  man  acts  as 
advker  in  the  all-important  matters  of 
make-up  and  wardrobe.  .A  stage  star 
makes  use  of  not  more  than  four  or  five 
changes  of  costume  except  in  character 
parts,  but  in  the  picture  drama  the  prin¬ 
cipal  female  characters  often  dress  for 
twenty  or  thirty  different  scenes,  and 
almost  as  many  dresses  are  required. 
Just  as  the  camera  k  merciless  in  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  departing  youth,  so  it  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  betrays  any  unwke  economy  in 
the  matter  of  gowns.  Only  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  fabrics  may  be  used  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
audiences  only  the  latest  cut  is  ven¬ 
tured  on. 

Here  the  camera  man’s  knowledge  k 
invaluable.  He  knows  why  an  expensive 
gown  faiU  to  register  properly.  In  the 
executive  sessions  in  which  new  make-ups 
are  tried  out  he  likewise  offers  good  advice. 
Hour  after  hour  the  star  will  apply  the 
various  shades  of  powder  and  paint  and 
the  camera  man  will  cheerfully  photograph 
them.  When  many  feet  of  film  have  been 
developed  he  instructs  hk  principal  in  the 
use  of  these  aids. 

“A  line  of  red,  now,  under  your  chin  will 
cut  off  that  heaviness,”  he  may  say. 
“Red,  you  know,  photographs  black.  It 
will  look  like  a  shadow'.” 

They’re  funny  people. 


The  Great  Task  of  Construction 


present  excess  burden  of  traffic  and 
provide  for  future  requirements. 
Elxtension  which  cares  for  immedi¬ 
ate  demand,  only,  is  uneconomical 
and  calls  for  continuous  work  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  frequently 
detrimental  to  the  service. 

During  the  war  the  Bell  System  de¬ 
voted  all  its  margin  to  the  needs  of 
the  Government.  The  great  task  of 
getting  back  to  normal  pre-war  ex¬ 
cellence  of  operation  requires  the 
reestablishment  of  an  economic 
operating  margin  capable  of  taking 
care  of  a  larger  growth  than  has 
ever  before  confronted  the  Bell 
System. 

Construction  is  being  pushed  to  the 
limit  of  men  and  materials;  while 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  pro- 
•vide  the  best,  present  service. 


With  the  coming  of  peace  the  oell 
System  faced  an  enormous  con¬ 
struction  program.  Conditions 
arising  from  war  resulted  in  the 
wiping  out  of  the  reserve  equipment 
normally  maintained,  and  necessary 
to  give  prompt  connection  to  new 
subscribers.  The  release  of  industry 
and  accumulated  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  now  makes  telephone  de¬ 
mands  almost  overwhelming. 

Telephone  construction,  includ¬ 
ing  buildings,  switchboards,  con¬ 
duits,  cables  and  toll  lines,  must, 
from  its  inherent  nature,  be  under¬ 
taken  in  large  units.  A  metropolitan 
switchboard,  with  its  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  parts,  may  require  from 
two  to  three  years  to  construct  and 
install. 

Only  great  extension  can  meet  the 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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”  “  I  tl»  n  tff  nuncia-Hon  Solsheviki,  fhe  spelling  of 
I  MTCpy  ATI  AN  A I  °  puzzling  'word.fhelocofion  c^Zeebrugge, 
In  I  CnilMI  IwlwML  the  meaning  of  vUamine^acetfburih  arm, 
AQY  1^  tank,campuftage,Boche,^c^\\(\^\i\ftemi 
UlwllwnMKI  Aufhorify**confains  an  accurafe  final  answer. 

Tb-Doy  Facf  s  are  demanded  as  never  before.  Exact  infc 
mation  is  indispensable.  Hundreds  of  thousands  . 

of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  u^,  profit  from. 
and  enjoy  this  vast  fund  information. 

Are  yoM  equipped  to  win  ? 

G.&C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  SpringfieM.Mas^ 
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A  TreatTo  Look  Forward  To 


^  li  A  ^  place  to  find  refreshing  relaxation.  A  new 

Ij  magazine  that  will  contam  no  heavy  articles,  no 

_J  ,  -^1^0  ^  trashy  stories, but  will  be  full  of  clean  inspiring  fiction 

(  by  the  best  writers.  This  new  monthly,  named 

Romance  wil!  appear  on  all  ncw-stands  October  l  ltfi.  Publi^ied  by  the  publiiben  of  Everuhody*»  and 
Aaoenture.  In  the  first  arae  will  besin  a  new  serial,  ‘*The  Rescue,**  by  Joseph  Conrad.  Be  a  pioneer  and 
start  with  the  first  number.  20  cents  a  copy  or  $2.00  a  year  from 

Butterick  Building,  New  York 


ROMANCE 


Skin  Tortured 
Babies  Sleep 
After  Cuticura 


Alt  dniffpsts;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  and  50.  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  **Cntleara.  Dapt.  B,  Boattm.*' 
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Are  you  tired  again  this  morning? 


The  steady  grind  and  shocks  of  work  and  worry  have 
worn  out  the  nerves’  reserve.  Short  of  a  complete  rest, 
a  scienti&c  food-tonic  is  the  one  thing  urgently  needed 
— and  that  means  Sanatogen. 

For,  as  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  the  statesman-novelist, 
writes:  "Sanatogen  is  a  true  food-tonic,  feeding  the 
\  nerves,  increasing  the  energy  and  giving  fresh  vigor 
to  the  overworked  body  and  mind.” 

To  this  statement  thousands  of  brain-workers 
,  unhesitatingly  subscribe,  some  even  going  as  far 

k  \  as  Arnold  Bennett,  the  famous  writer,  who  ex- 
■  claims,  'The  tonic  effect  of  Sanatogen  is  simply 

f  wonderful!” 

\  In  the  face  of  such  unparalleled  proof  canyon 
fail  to  realize  that  Sanatogen  stands 
*  ready  to  give  you  real  help? 

V  .  *  Sold  by  good  druggiit.  ererywhere, 

\  •  in  three  aiset,  from  11.00  up. 

■  y  Write  today  for  interesting  booklet  to 

j)  Y  the  BAUER  — 

■\  Y  CHEMICAL  CO„  Inc. 

115W.  18thSt.,N.Y.C. 


•POPULARTTV  FOLLOWS  THEP 

UKULELE. 

’  rou  pUy  qo^nt.  dreamy  Hawaiian 


If  you  play  qount.  dreamy  Hawaii 
moM  or  latest  aonea  on  the  Ukulele  \ 
will  be  wanted  everywhere.  We 
teach  by  mail  20  aimple  leaaona:  rive 
900  free  a  senoine  Hawaiian  uku* 
lele,  music,  evetrtbina  —  no  extras. 
Ask  ua  to  send  toe  story  of  Hawai*  i 
ian  moaie.  You  will  l^e  it.  No 
obligation— absolutely  free. 

Tbt  mwaikn  iMtikalc  bf  M«mc  ^ 
1400  IroaOway.  Dep1.11-J,  New  Torli 


No  “cuts”  for  bim. 


A  Wise  Freshman 


UNLIKE  most  freshmen.  Amt  Tiller, 
of  the  University  of  Washington, 
knows  that  he  has  much  to  learn,  and 
is  resolved  to  learn  it.  No  severe  parents 
urge  him  off  to  classes;  no  indulgent  guard¬ 
ian  remits  an  advance  on  an  allowance. 

.Amt  Tiller  has  had  to  work  so  hard  all 
his  life,  at  everything,  from  mining  to  ship¬ 
building,  that  he  only  had  time  last  year, 
when  he  was  over  fifty,  to  nail  down  his 
high-school  diploma. 

Then  he  looked  across  Lake  Union  and 
observ’ed  the  students  coming  and  going 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  After  a  while  he  couldn’t  think 
of  anything  else  but  a  college  education. 
The  high  wages  paid  last  year  to  the  ship¬ 
yard  workers  gave  him  his  chance  to  save. 
\\  hen  September  came  around  he  enrolled 
for  the  higher  learning.  He  took  the  full 
schedule  of  sixteen  hours  and  particularly 
likes  his  “eight  o’clock”  where  he  is  never 
late.  English  composition,  Norwegian  cul¬ 
ture,  zoology  and  public  speaking  were 
checked  off  his  study  list  last  year. 

Mr.  Tiller  does  his  own  housekeeping  in 
his  boarding-house  room,  which  is  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  campus  and  from  which  he 
walks  every'  day  to  college. 

He  has  the  greatest  admiration  for  his 
professors  who,  he  say's,  “are  wonderful 
men,  giving  the  greatest  possible  assistance 
to  people  for  fighting  the  battle  of  life.” 

He  firmly  believes  that  a  freshman  is  as 
young  as  he  feels  and  is  particularly  anx¬ 
ious  not  to  be  thought  an  old  fogy  just 
because  he  has  entered  the  race  for  book- 
learning  a  bit  later  than  most  people. 

“The  mind  and  body  are  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate,”  says  Mr.  Tiller,  “and  the  former  can 
keep  on  developing  after  the  latter  has 
reached  maturity.  The  mind  can  go  on 
and  on.  Just  one  thing,  and  only  one 
thing,  can  stop  it — crankiness.  The  fellow 
who  lets  himself  become  cranky  can’t 
learn  anything  new  and  might  as  well  be 
dead.” 

Mr.  Tiller  has  entirely  the  youthful 
I  point  of  view  about  education.  He  main¬ 
tains,  for  instance,  that  football  and  track, 
not  to  mention  parties  and  dramatics, 
are  a  very  important  part  of  one’s  college 
course. 

If  Freshman  Tiller’s  money-eaminjg 
luck  holds,  he  expects  to  graduate  with  his 
class  in  1922. 


Unrestful  slumber — zest  for  neither  breakfast  nor 
work — nothing  but  a  dreary  vision  of  a  tired  day —  of 
”I  don’t  know  what’s  come  over  me.” 
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{Continued  from  page  j6) 

good!  Gamest  up-hill  fighter  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life!  Watch  him  come  out  of  here, 
now!”  ! 

Old  Mr.  Hobgood  swelled  with  pride. 
That  was  his  boy  they  were  talking  about. 
His  boy — in  an  unplayable  lie — and  those 
who  had  seen  him  before  were  calmly 
expecting  him  to  come  out  of  it! 

To  Mr.  Hobgood’s  eyes,  a  dozen  years 
fell  away  from  Richard.  He  looked  pos¬ 
itively  immature;  and  that  was  curious, ' 
because  the  muscles  of  his  face  were  solid 
with  a  particularly  mature  expression. 

“Fore!”  said  Richard,  all  but  inaudibly.  i 

Mr.  Hobgood  started.  So  the  boy  was 
going  after  it,  was  he?  Not  playing  safe, 
and  sidewise,  but  pitching  almost  vertically  ! 
out  of  soft  sand — one  chance  in  a  hundred  I 
that  he  would  get  out  at  all— and  im- , 
mediate  defeat,  then  and  there,  if  he  didn’t. 

Richard  was  handling  his  niblick  sug¬ 
gestively,  and  humming  again.  Mr.  Hob- 
good’s  eyes  stole  over  to  his  own  putt.  It 
was  a  twelve-footer,  and  if  he  dropped  it, 
it  would  give  him  the  only  par  four  he  had  ' 
ever  made  on  the  eighteenth.  He  could  j 
surely  underw'rite  a  five — he  couldn’t  miss  | 
it.  .'\nd  that  would  mean  that  he  must 
keep  his  solemn  promise,  and  do  a  very  | 
remarkable  thing.  He  had  figured,  of 
course,  that  Richard  would  beat  him  easily, 
if  he  tried.  .\nd  if  Mr.  Hobgood  won,  then 
whether  he  maintained  his  ground,  or 
backed  down,  Richard  would  misunder¬ 
stand  him  and  despise  him  equally  in  either 
case.  Mr.  Hobgood  grew  warm.  He  felt 
that  he  was  in  an  equivocal  position,  no 
matter  what  happened.  Six  holes  ago  he 
had  felt  like  a  judicious,  if  Spartan,  parent ; 
now  he  felt  very  foolish  and  melodramatic. 

If  Richard  would  only  hurry  up  and  play! 
Instead.  Richard  was  speaking  to  him: 

“Suppose  we  finish  all  square?” 

“In  that  case,”  said  old  Mr.  Hobgood, 
trying  to  master  his  voice,  “I  win.  That’s 
b^use  you  really  didn’t  earn  your  half 
on  the  second  hole.  You’ve  got  to  beai 
me,  Richard.” 

His  son  appeared  curiously  juvenile  to 
him.  He  remembered  that  Richard,  as  a 
boy,  had  always  looked  pathetic  under 
punishment.  He  said  to  himself  that  it 
would  have  been  w’orth  half  his  fortune  if 
he  and  Richard  could  have  had  this  last 
decade  of  golf  together.  Why,  they  could 
have  been  playdng  in  the  Pater-Filius 
tournaments  at  Sleepy  Hollow!  Richard 
might  perfectly  well  have  been  the  .Ama¬ 
teur  Champion  by  now.  Mr.  Hobgood 
caught  his  breath.  He  had  conceivably  | 
robbed  his  only  son  of  a  championship. 
.And  he  himself  had  lived  sixty-eight  years  } 
before  he  had  realized  what  it  meant  to  ' 
have  a  champion  in  the  family.  j 

There  was  a  staccato  of  applause  from  ; 
the  little  group  of  spectators,  and  Mr.  Hob-  j 
good,  coming  violently  to  himself,  saw 
Richard  the  storm-center  of  a  cloud  of 
sand,  in  which  a  very  white  ball  seemed 
suspended.  Involuntarily,  Mr.  Hobgoorl . 
ducked.  The  ball  ran  gaily  up  to  the  edge  i 
of  the  green  and  stopped.  Richard  had 
accomplished  a  remarkable  out,  but  he  was 
still  thirty  feet  from  the  hole.  He  lighted  : 
a  cigaret,  while  his  father  surveyed  him,  j 
and  debated  whether  praise  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  Richard  just  then,  or  not.  , 
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fr  fr  OntGfl  I  The  first  swift,  agoniz¬ 
ing  pain  of  Neuralgia  finds  her  checking  its 
tortures  with  her  ever-handy  Sloan's  Liniment! 

SLOAN’S  for  thirty-eight  without  rubbing,  scatters 

'  years  has  been  a  first-  the  congestion,  and  allays 
aid  necessity  in  thousands  the  throbbing,  stabbing  tor- 
of  homes.  Its  popularity  is  ment! 
due  to  its  ability  to  bring 
prompt,  comforting  relief 
from  the  most  persistent 
external  aches  and  pains. 

Neuralgia  Headache,  Scia¬ 
tica,  Rheumatic  Twinges, 

Lumbago,  Sore  Muscles,  Three  sizes — 35c,  70c,  $1.40; 
Stiff  Joints  —  how  quickly  the  largest  for  ultimate 
Sloan’s  Liniment  penetrates  economy. 


Keep  a  bottle  handy— apply 
a  bit  to  the  attacked  part 
and  let  it  stimulate  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  prove  itself  “the 
World’s  Liniment.” 
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From  the  little  gallery:  “Plays  just  as 
careful  as  though  it  was  a  big  match,  don’t 
he?” 

Richard  was  bending  over  for  the  putt. 
His  father  could  see  fine  lines  on  his  fore^ 
head — could  sec  the  rigid  determination 
about  his  eyes  and  mouth.  Mr.  Hob- 
good’s  heart  almost  stopped  beating  as  he 
watched  the  tr>’. 

“You’re  always  short,”  he  said  grufiBy. 
“You’ve  still  left  yourself  a  sliot  for  it! 
Well,  I’ve  got  this  for  the  hole - ” 

Merciless,  for  Richard’s  sake,  he  threw 
ever}'  atom  of  his  resolve  into  the  task. 
He  told  himself  that  he  would  beat  Richard 
and  then  bargain  w-ith  him.  Offer  to  re¬ 
scind  the  promise  if  Richard  would  guar¬ 
antee  to  take  regular  exercise,  say,  two 
afternoons  a  week.  With. this  in  mind, 
he  putted  the  best  he  knew  how.  To  his 
horror,  his  head  lifted  before  the  stroke  was 
played.  He  felt  it;  he  knew  it;  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  putt  was  half-topped;  Mr. 
Hobgood  overran  by  two  good  yards. 

“This  for  the  half,”  he  said  unsteadily. 

He  didn’t  look  at  Richard.  He  was  won¬ 
dering,  as  judges  will,  whether  his  judgment 
had  been  unnecessarily  severe.  It  had  been, 
of  course,  an  emergency.  It  had  been  to 
compel  Richard  to  wash  his  brain  free 
of  business  details,  and  to  infect  him  again 
with  the  incurable  itch  for  golf.  He  be- 
j  lieved  that  Richard,  once  bitten,  would  be 
!  unable  to  stay  away  from  the  links.  But 
;  would  Richard  ever  forgive  him  for  the 
j  test?  Would  Richard  ever  understand 
I  that  it  had  been  merely  one  of  those 
I  desperate  attempts  of  a  parent  to  meet 
with  justice  a  situation  which  apparently 
couldn’t  be  met  without  the  grossest  in¬ 
justice? 

What  if  Richard,  regardless  of  the  out¬ 
come,  never  forgave  him? 

M  r.  Hobgood,  squinting  at  the  line  of  his 
putt,  automatically  added  Richard’s  score 
for  the  second  nine.  Five,  six,  four,  five, 
four,  three,  five,  three — and  a  putt  for  a 
five  here.  A  putt  for  a  40;  a  putt  that  he 
couldn’t  possibly  miss — his  first  golf  since 
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“Get  off  the  green — we’re  holding  up  the 
whole  course,  Richard.” 

SIMIL.\RLY  uncommunicative,  they 
went  in  to  the  lockers,  and,  shortly 
afterward,  to  lunch. 

“You  won’t  want  to  go  out  again  tlm 
afternoon,  I  suppose?”  said  Mr.  Hobgood 
casually. 

“Why,  I  was  just  thinking  about  that, 
father.”  „ 

“I  could  go  nine  more  holes  with 
“Well,  let’s  see  how  we  feel  after  lunch. 
Here  Mr.  Hobgood  almost  fell  off  his  chai^ 
for  he  could  have  sworn  that  Richard  had 


Without  Drugs 

I  build  your  vitality  so  that  all 
sorts  of  physical  ailments  are  relieve<l 
by  Nature’s  methods  —  no  drugs  nor 
medicines.  1  strengthen  your  heart. 
teich  you  how  to  stand,  to  walk  and 
breathe  correctly.  I  have  spent  16  years 
at  this  work— leading  phy’sicians  en* 
dorse  nte.  PH 

Mv  Ifooklet  telling  how  to  stand  and 
walk  correctly  is  free.  Shall  I  mail  it  to 
you  NOW?  If  later  you  desire  iny  ser- 
vices  you  will  find  the  cost  most  rea* 
sonable.  Write  me. 

Susanna  Cocroft 
624S.MickifaBAT.,Dept.20,Ckic>te  - 

M'\n  Coemfi  ia  nationeJlt  raeoffnizad  as  on  out 
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winked  at  him.  But  neither  of  them 
mentioped  the  terms,  or  the  outcome,  of 
the  morning’s  round. 

“Haven’t  added  up  my  medal  yet,” 
said  Mr.  Hobgood  suddenly. 

“I  did.  You  were  forty-seven  and  forty- 
eight  for  a  ninety-five.” 

Mr.  Hobgood  quivered.  “Honest?  Xo! 
It  can't  be!  Wait — by  George,  it  is!” 
He  sank  back,  radiant.  “Well,  I’ll  be 
hanged!  Ninety-five!  Well,  I  will  be 
hanged!  Why,  Richard!” 

Richard  was  smiling  his  commendation. 

“You  wasted  a  lot  of  shots,  too.  You 

putted  like  a  child  on  the  eighteenth - ” 

He  paused,  and  Mr.  Hobgood  grew  faintly 
pink.  He  wondered  whether  Richard 
had  seen  him  shut  his  eyes  on  the  last 
green.  It  was  an  awful  thought.  It 
would  destroy  all  Richard’s  trust  in  him. 
“Still,  I  can’t  say  very  much  about  putting, 
myself.  I  made  a  ninety-two — fifty-two 
and  forty.”  Richard  looked  sober. 
“Thunder!  I  bet  I  could  shoot  ten 
strokes  better  this  afternoon.  And  with 
a  week’s  practise - ” 

“And  the  North  and  South  the  week 
after  that — ”  suggested  Mr.  Hobgood 
slyly. 

“Hm.”  Richard  frowned.  “Of  course 
my  timing’s  ’way  off.  But  it’s  queer  how 
the  game  does  get  hold  of  you  again.  If 
.\lec  Ross  could  give  me  a  couple  of  hours — 
and  I’ve  got  to  get  used  to  these  new  clubs. 
You  can’t  take  a  bit  of  turf  here,  can  you?” 

“Not  a  mite.  And  you  shouldn’t  chip 
your  approaches,  either,  unless  you  have 
to.  Run  ’em  up,  like  I  do.” 

“Y’es.  I  remember.  There’s  a  trick  to  it, 
though.” 

.\fter  lunch,  Mr.  Hobgood,  craving  for 
an  interlude  for  introspection,  waved  his 
son  away.  “Now  let  me  alone  for  an  hour, 
Richard.  I  just  want  to  sit  out  in  the  sun. 
1  don’t  want  to  talk  or  do  anything.  You 
just  go  and  tend  to  your  own  business  and 
write  letters  or  something  for  about  an 
hour,  and  then  you  come  back  and  we’ll  de¬ 
ride  what’s  best  for  us  to  do  this 
afternoon.” 

Accordingly,  Richard  vanished.  Mr. 
Hobgood.  inhaling  deeply,  went  out  to  the 
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Twenty-five  dollars  a  week  » 

considered  a  low  salary  for  a  private  sec¬ 
retary.  The  yearly  salaries  of  many  secretaries 
are  measured  by  thousands,  not  hundreds  of 
dollars.  And  the  war  has  created  new  and  big 
opportunities  in  the  held,  especiallyfor  women. 

Are  you  so  expert  a  stenographer  that  you 
are  in  line  for  the  secretary’s  position?  Are 
you  equipped  to  perform  all  the  other  various 
duties  that  may  be  required  of  you  in  your  office  ? 

To  be  a  good  secretary,  you  must  be  a  good 
stenographer  first.  How  is  your  work  at  the 
machine?  Is  it  slow  and  bungling?  Are  your 
letters  untidy  and  full  of  errors  or  erasures? 
Are  you  nervous  and  uncertain?  If  so,  you 
are  not  equipped  for  the  higher-up  position. 

STUDY  NEW  WAY  TYPEWRITING 
AT  HOME 

Many  hundreds  o(  stenoitraphers.  Kradtiates  of 
business  schools  and  so-called  "touch”  writers  have, 
by  means  of  tlie  New  Way,  increased  their  speed 
from  30  or  40  words  a  minute  to 80 or  100.  and  Kained 
at  the  same  time  accuracy  and  ease  before  un¬ 
dreamed  of.  .And.  needless  to  say.  their  salaries 
have  been  substantially  increased. 

The  secret  of  the  remarkable  results  Kained  by 
this  new  method  is  a  system  of  Kymnastic  linKer 
traininK  which  in  an  amazinKly  short  time  m.nkes 
even  the  stillest  hnKers  nimble,  swift  and  accurate. 
But  the  most  wonderful  part  about  the  whole  study 
is  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  your  reKular  work. 
There  are  only  ten  easy  lessons  which  you  can 
master  court  reportinx.  They  are  a  valuable,  per¬ 
manent  reference  library  for  any  stenoKrapher, 
secretary  or  executive. 

To  take  a  secretary's  course  in  the  old  way  in  a 
resident  school  would  cost  you  not  only  the  hiKh 
price  of  the  course  but  months  of  your  time — a  loss 
qf  salary  that  you  probably  could  not  afford.  This 
way  you  Ket  the  traininK  free  with  the  lessons  in 
New  Way  TypewritinK.  .And  the  typewritinK  lessons 
are  so  low  in  price  and  may  be  purchased  on  such 
easy  terms  that  they  are  absolutely  within  reach  of 
every  stenoKrapher. 


exercises  may  be  practiced  away  from  the  machine— 
KoinK  to  and  from  the  office,  in  odd  moments  any¬ 
where.  And  you  take  the  entire  course  on  trial — 
every  cent  of  your  money  refunded  without  question 
if  you  arc  not  satisfied  with  results  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 

SECRETARIAL  EFFICIENCY 
ASSURED 

But  to  be  a  Kood  secretary  you  must  be  more  than 
a  Kood  StenoKrapher.  A’ou  must  have  certain  knowl- 
edKe  and  ability  alonK  purely  business  lines.  You 
must  he  able,  if  necessary,  to  compose  tactful  and 
conyincinK  letters.  You  must  know,  even  if  your 
duties  be  only  those  of  supervision,  somethinK 
of  office  efficiency,  lilinK.  indexinK.  biliinK,  leKal 
forms,  etc. 

The  Tulloss  School.  realizinR  how  unequipped 
most  stenoKraphers  are  alonK  these  lines,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  course  in  all  the  details  of  secretarial 
efficiency.  This  supplementary  course  of  ten  lessons 
is  sent  absolutely  free  of  charKC  to  all  students  of 
the  New  Way  TypewritinK  course.  It  will  give  you 
the  traininK  which  will  enable  you  to  meet  new  situ¬ 
ations  with  assurance  as  well  as  ability. 

FREE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY  FOR 
STENOGRAPHERS 

The  ten  books  of  this  free  course  include,  besides 
the  secretarial  traininK.  other  matter  of  interest  to 
ambitious  stenoRrapbers.  such  as  civil  service  infor¬ 
mation  and  instruction  in  blRRer  positions,  and 
salaries  worth  talkinK  about.  Do  this  at  once.  Y'ou 
are  losinR  money  every  day  you  are  not  preparing 
yourself  forone  of  the  really  hig  secretarial  openings. 

You  don’t  want  to  plod  all  your  life.  You  want 
money  and  the  pleasures  and  comforts  money  can 
buy.  Send  for  the  free  book.  Doitnow.THlS  VERY 
MINUTE,  before  you  have  a  chance  to  forget. 


1430  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 

GxNTLEMgN- ;  Please  send  me  the  FREE  book, 
NEW  WAY  IN  TYPEWRITING. 


temce,  and  sat  down  to  bask  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Ninety-five!  None  of  your  medic¬ 
inal  hundreds  for  old  man  Hobgood  any 
more;  he  could  break  a  hundred  any  time 
he  wanted  to.  It  was  easy! 

“Telephone,  Mr.  Hobgood.” 

“What  say?  Oh,  all  right — I’ll  be  right 
in.”  Nevertheless,  he  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  comer  of  the  veranda,  and 
looked  over  to  the  west,  and  smiled  to 
himself  very  thoroughly  and  with  great 
self-esteem  before  he  answered  the  call. 

“Hello.  .  .  .  Yes,  this  is  Hobgood.  .  . 
Oh,  hello,  Skinner!  Where  are  you — in 
New  York?.  .  .  I  guess  you  wanted  to 
talk  to  Richard,  didn’t  you?”  Here  Mr. 
Hobgood  craned  his  neck,  in  order  to  peer 
out  of  the  western  windows.  “No;  he’s 
ijusy.  .  .  .  No,  I  can’t  caU  him  just 
now.  .  .  .  Well,  what  is  it?” 

In  the  course  of  half  a  minute,  Mr. 
Hobgood  took  to  shaking  his  head  peremp¬ 
torily.  “No,  Skinner.  He  won’t  be  coming  ; 
up  to-night.  .  .  .  No.  Not  possibly.  | 
•  •  •  .  Why,  I’d  judge  in  about  two  j 
weeb.  .  .  .  Well,  we  won’t  lake  the  con- 
t^rarts,  then.  .  .  .  Look  here.  Skinner,  | 
uon’t  forget  /’m  still  alive;  I  don’t  like  to  j 
^ve  my  young  men  talk  like.  .  .  .  Sure,  j 
I U  accept  your  apology',  but  you  better  be 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  facts  about  the 
New  Way  in  Typewriting.  Send  for  our  new  free  AJdrtss 
illustrated  32-paKe  catalog,  describing  the  course  in 
detail  and  telling  how  it  has  helped  others  to  expert 

ability,  in  a  few  spare  minutes  a  day.  The  finger  If  interested  in  New  Way  Shoithand.  write  "Yes' •  here 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Demanded  by  Master  Workmen.  Advertised  by  All 
Users  as  tbe  Best.  Methods  of  Construction  Render 
Failure  Impossible. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHH  L  WHITING-J.  J-  ADftHS  CO,  Bosttm,  U.  S.  h. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Orer  109  Yaarsan<l  the 
Larsest  in  the  World 


LANGUAGES 

OW  AUL  PHOMOCRAPMS 


SPANISH*  PPESCH 
ITAIUH  FTC 


Likek*rnineatun«— MHiMeMy.**  Our Ditc Records 
.^pMtthe  correct  aerrnt  and  pronunciation  until  rou 
know  it.  Familyand  friendsenjoylansuaveatudyby  th« 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
and  Resanihal's  Practical  Llnsnlstry 

The  war  haa  created  unlimited  opportunity.  Pre¬ 
pare  now  to  better  yoor  poaition.  or  increaae  your 
Dueineaa.  Bruah  up  on  the  lanauase  3^  atodied 
at  school.  Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANaUAOE  PHONE  METHOD 
•14  Putnam  Bids.  2  W.  4Stli  St.*  N.V. 
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a  little  careful  how  you  tak  to  .  v. 
you  can’t  get  Richard  on  the  liw, 
wouldn’t  (Jo  any  good  if  you  did. 
Two  weeks  is  what  I  said.  .  .  .  Youi 
just  have  to  get  along  without  him 
He’ll  send  the  contracts  up  by  mail  i»! 
night  and  you  can  see  to  ’em  just  as  well « 
he  could — or  if  you  can’t,  you  ought  to bt 
afraid  to  admit  it.  .  .  .  Say,  Ski^  I 
made  a  ninety-five  to-day  I  ...  Yes  ’ 
Oh,  you  don’t  play  golf?  ...  You  talk 
like  a  fool,  Skinner.  .  .  .  Well,  he’ll  bt 
up  in  about  two  weeks.  .  .  .’  TW’, 
right.  .  .  .  Good-by.” 

Smiling  broadly,  Mr.  Hobgood  stood 
for  a  moment,  gazing  out  of  the  window  to 
the  practise-greens,  where  Richard  wi$ 
absorbed  with  a  putter  and  a  dozen  new 
balls.  He  observ’ed  that  Richard  was 
vibrant  with  energ>’,  and  that  his  expres¬ 
sion  was  happier  than  Mr.  Hobgood  could 
remember.  And  Richard  was  putting  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well. 

“Joe,”  said  Mr.  Hobgood  to  the  sable 
doorman,  “go  get  my  putter  and  sooe 
balls.  I  better  warm  up  for  my  mat(±  this 
afternoon.  Got  a  good  man  to  play  witb, 
too.  .  .  .  Yes,  he’s  my  son.  ...  Dili 
tell  you  I  shot  a  ninety-five  to-day,  Joe? 
Yes,  sir.  I  bet  I  break  ninety  before  tbe 
season’s  over,  Joe.  It’s  a  cinch.  Here’s  a 
doUar  for  you.” 


e  new  heating  machine! 

A  triumph  of  American  engineering 


The  IDEAL 
Type“A”Boiler 
is  an  innovation. 
It  guarantees  a 
heat  develop¬ 
ment  and  con¬ 
trol  hitherto 
thought  unat¬ 
tainable  in  heat¬ 
ing  devices. 

The  IDEAL 
Type“A”Boacr 
performs  so 
easily  and  so  re¬ 
liably,  you  for¬ 
get  there  is  a 
heating  outfit  in 
your  residence. 


it  Radiators  '^IBOILERS  ae-luxe  heating  boiler 

The  IDEAL  Type  “A”  Bcnler  has  a  marvelous  Damper  Regulator  which  never  for¬ 
gets  for  a  minute  to  watch  the  fire— it's  a  24-hour  janitor.  The  revertible-flue 
construction  does  tx>t  permit  the  ridi  coal-gases  to  escape  unconsumed— there  is  full 
utilization  of  the  heat-energy  of  the  coal!  The  integral  asbestos-lined  metallic- jacket 
keeps  the  heat  from  being  cettar-wasted. 

Your  most  profitable  heating-buy! 

Stop  blaming  the  janitor  and  the  coal-dealers- replace  your  present  heater  with  an 
IDEAL  Type  “A” — which  brings  you  30%  yearly  coal-saving  and  lasts  a  lifetime! 
Bungalows,  residences,  stores,  thratres,  churches,  schools,  dubs,  hospitals,  etc., 
whether  OLD  or  new,  are  quicldy  outfitt^.  Phone  your  dealer  today  for  an  estimate. 
Send  for  catalog,  “IDEAL  Type  Boiler” — full  of 

valuable  hints,  coal-test  eba^,  and  illustrations. 

AMRlCANRUDiaiOR rOMPANY  Avenue,  Chio^o 


By  Berton  Braley 

He  GIV'ES  us  pills  for  many  ills 
An’  ail  the  pills  the  same; 

No  matter  what  a  guy  has  got 
The  matter  with  his  frame. 

When  we  get  w'ell  from  calomel 
He’s  slipped  us  by  by  the  ton, 

He  thinks  for  sure  our  rapid  cure 
Is  something  he  has  done. 

Oh,  the  .Army  Doc  is  a  bird  that’s  fine. 
He  paints  us  over  with  iodine; 

But  for  all  we  jeer  an’  for  all  we  kiMck, 
He’s  a  regular  fellow,  the  Army  Doc! 

For  when  a  “show”  is  planned,  we  know 
The  Doc  is  on  our  track 
Where  H.  E’s  rain,  to  soothe  the  ptiz 
Of  wounded,  crawlin’  back. 

He  takes  his  chance  in  our  advance 
W'ith  surgeon’s  knife  in  hand; 
Where  gas  clouds  lurk  he  does  his  won 
— A  job  I  couldn’t  stand. 

For  though  I’ve  kind  of  a  fightin’  nerve. 
It’s  another  sort  of  a  thing  to 
In  a  bloody  station  where  wounded  floci, 
An’  that  is  the  job  of  the  .^rmy  Doc! 

With  probe  an’  splint  he  does  his  stint 
Without  no  rest  or  sleep. 

Until  he  drops  or  something  stops 
The  wounded  lines  that  cre^ 

To  get  his  aid.  .\n’  when  he  s  made 
His  final  dressin’,  then 
His  nap  he  takes,  an’  when  he  wakes 
He’s  on  the  job  again. 

There’s  many  a  simple  wooden  ci^ 
That  marks  the  place  of  a 
But  many, a  soldier’s  cross  ain  t  Uiere 
Because  of  the  .\rmy  Doctor’s  ca«- 
Hp’s  true  blue-color  that  will  not  croo 


Wouldn’t  you  spend  2  cents 

to  find  out  how  you  can  turn  your  spare  time  into  dollars? 

That  is  all  Miss  Irene  C.  Lolly,  of  Massachusetts,  spent,  and  within  a  few  weeks  she 
had  earned  ^42.6;,  simply  by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  we  opened  up  to  her. 

The  price  of  posuge  to  «vrite  to  ua  is  all  the  investment  hundreds  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  made.  By  looking  alter  our  interests  in  their  spare  time,  they  earn  ^25.00  to 
^2^.00  a  month. 

Wherever  you  live 

We  need  lepresenutives  in  every  vicinity.  Whether  you  live  in  the  country,  small 
town,  or  big  dty,  there  is  an  opportuni^  to  earn  the  extra  money  you  want. 

From  ev^  community  subsmpeions  to  Ererybody’f  Magazine  and  The  Delineator  are 
tent  to  us  direct  by  subscribers,  because  our  staff  of  representatives  is  not  big  enough  to 
look  after  all  the  business.  You  could  get  the  subscriptions  right  around  you  and  earn 
^0.00  before  the  end  of  another  numth.  Why  not? 

No  experience  is  necessary 

We  coach  you  in  the  work  and  furnish  all  instructions  and  supplies  five.  ,You  can 
begin  to  earn  money  the  day  you  hear  from  us. 

You  have  a  litde  spare  time  now;  why  don’t  y(xi  try  it  (Xit?  Spend  two  cents  for 
posuge  and  write  to  ua  now. 

EVER  YBODY'S,  399  Butterick  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  finishing  Touch  to  a  ga 
whether  it  cost  twenty-five  cents 
or  ten  dollars  a  plate,  is  a  cup  o( 
goodG)ffee.  And  if  you  use 
G.  Washington’s  Coffee  you  ^ 
know  it’s  good.  Of  Dinners,  ^ 
as  of  other  things,  it  be 
said,  “All’s  wefi  TTiat  ^ds 
Well.’’  Also  makes  delicious 
iced  coffee. 

Made  in  the  cup  at  the  taUe 
— instantly — with  hot  or  cold 
water.  •  ■; 


HOSIERY 
, /^rMEN 


COMFORT,  satisfaction 
and  style  come  with  dis> 
crimination  in  buying. 

Take  the  Shawknit  silks. 
They  fit  snugly  and  hold  their 
shape.  The  silk  threads  re¬ 
tain  their  full  strength  and 
vitality  thibugh  repeated  laun¬ 
derings.  They  are  reinforced 
at  heel,  toe  and  sole. 

SHAWSTOCICINGCO. 

JCoxs^lLUtlass. 
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Even  if  this  fight  were  his  last,  he  meat 
to  preserve  his  dignity. 

Again  the  salute  sounded— shatter 
ing  out  like  a  thunderclap  over  tie 
jungle.  Then  challenger  and  chalknad 
dosed. 

At  first  the  watchers  were  silent.  Then 
as  the  battle  grew  ever  fiercer  and  more 
terrible,  they  began  to  grunt  and  squeal 
surging  back  and  forth,  stamping  the  earth 
and  crashing  the  underbrush.  All  the 
jungle-folk  for  miles  about  knew  what 
was  occurring.  .\nd  Ahmad  Din  wished 
his  keddah  were  completed,  for  ne\er 
could  there  be  a  better  opportunity  to  sur¬ 
round  the  herd  than  at  the  present  rnmnent 
when  they  had  forgotten  all  things  except 
the  battling  monsters  in  the  center  of  the 
ring. 

The  two  bulls  were  quite  evenly  matrK»j 
The  patriarch  knew  more  of  fitting,  had 
learned  more  wiles,  but  he  had  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  agility  of  Muztaj^i. 
The  late  twilight  deepened  into  the  intense 
dark,  and  the  stars  of  midnight  rose  above 
the  eastern  hills. 

All  at  once,  Muztagh  went  to  his  knees. 
But  as  might  a  tiger,  he  sprang  aside  ii 
time  to  avoid  a  terrible  tusk  blow  to  his 
shoulder.  And  his  counter-blow,  a  lashing 
cut  with  the  head,  shattered  the  great 
leader  to  the  earth.  The  elephants 
bounded  forward,  but  the  old  leader  had  a 
trick  left  in  his  trunk.  As  Muzta^  boR 
down  upon  him  he  reared  up  beneath, 
and  almost  turned  the  tables.  Only  the 
youngster’s  superior  strength  saved  him 
from  immediate  defeat. 

But  as  the  night  drew  to  morning,  the 
bulls  began  to  sec  that  the  tide  of  the  battle 
had  turned.  Youth  was  conquering-to 
mighty  and  agile  to  resist.  The  ru^  of 
the  patriarch  were  ever  weaker.  He  sdB 
could  inflict  punishment,  and  the  hides  of 
both  of  them  were  terrible  to  see,  but  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  take  advantage  of  his 
openings.  Then  M  uztagh  did  a  th^  that 
reassured  the  old  bulls  as  to  his  craft*  aid 
wisdom.  Just  as  a  pugilist  will  invite  a 
blow  to  draw  his  opponent  within  range, 
Muztagh  pretended  to  leave  his  great 
shoulder  exposed.  The  old  bull  faiW  to 
see  the  plot.  He  bore  down,  and  Muzta^ 
was  ready  with  flashing  tusk. 

What  happened  thereafter  occurred  too 
quickly  for  the  eyes  of  the  elephants  to  fel¬ 
low.  They  saw  the  great  bull  go  ckm 
and  Muztagh  stand  lunging  above  hia. 
And  the  battle  was  over. 

The  great  leader,  seriously  hurt,  bscbd 
away  into  the  shadowed  jung^.  His 
trurik  was  lowered  in  token  of  defeat 
Then  the  ring  was  empty  except  for  a  grtit 
red-eyed  elephant,  whose  hide  w  no 
longer  white,  standing  blaring  his  triunfa 
to  the  stars. 

Three  times  the  elephant  salute  cmw 
out  into  the  jungle  silence — the  fuU-voked 
salaam  to  a  new  king.  M uzta^  had  come 
into  his  birthright. 

VII 

The  keddah  was  built  at  last.  It*** 
a  strong  stockade,  opening  with  g^ 
wings  spreading  out  one  hundred  y*^ 
and  equipped  with  the  great 
lowered  like  a  portcullis  at  the  funnel  ffld 
the  wings.  The  herd  had  been 
by  the  drivers  and  beaters,  and  slowly  W 
had  been  driven,  for  long  days, 
keddah  mouth.  They  had  guns  Jo*^ 
with  blank  cartridges,  and  firebnaffi 


The  problem  of  prorictins  a 
cuaKioii  or  bearios  that  would 
make  walkinv  comfortable  wkh  an 
aitibcial  limb  has  been  a^ved  by 
a  man  %rbo  needed  it  himself — 
Emmett  Mevens^-who  wears  two 
artiheial  limbs  and  is  a  maker  of 
them. 

The  bearinc  is  made  of  a  com¬ 
position  of  soft  sponge  rubber 
its  accommodation  to  die  areicht 
of  the  body  resembles  real  flesh. 

is  worn  hetween  the  tops  of  a 
patent  double-lop  stump  stockinc- 
Can  be  used  with  any  make  of 
artificial  limb;  no  special  adjust' 
ments  are  necessary. 

Write  far  Bssklet  aaJ  Saaipic  sf 
■aterial. 

Booklet  shoadne  the  new  bear¬ 
ing  and  how  it  is  adjusted  will 
be  mailed  to  anyone  interested. 
Contains  letters  from  people 
wearing  the  new  bearinc  and 
walking  in  comfort  thought  im¬ 
possible  before  its  invention. 


Your  Tire  Valves 


Does  Ybur  Hand 
Itcfai  for  a  Pencil 


TF  jour  band  ttcbei  for  a  pencil  you  nay  bsve 
^  you  the  mskinc  of  s  yrest  cartoonist, 
not  bare  to  be  a  renins.  If  you  bare  a  likin 
dravinf  and  develop  it  inielHfently,  there  are 
opportanitie*  for  yoa  in  tbii  profiudile  profession. 

Tbrottf  b  tbe  Federal  Course  in  Applied  Carte., . . 

America's  12  greatest  cartoonists  will  help  you  succeed. 
Among  these  men  are  Clare  Briggs,  J.  T.  McCutebeon. 
Sidney  Smith,  snd  Foataine  Fox.  They  show  you  by 
examples  bow  they  began  and  wbat  were  tbeir  stepping 
stones  to  success. 

**A  Road  To  Biffer  Tbiacs**  Free 
This  interesting  book  contaim  studio  pictures  of  tbe 
members  of  tbe  FedenU  Staff  and  describes  tbe  Federal 
Coarse  in  detail.  Write  now  for  your  free  copy  to: 

Fbubral  School  of  Appued  Cartooning 
9016  Warner  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MakEsWalkinglamfortable 
on  Artificial  Limbs 


EMMETT  BLEVENS  CO. 

WALKER  BlDGlOUISVIllEKY. 


The  object  of  a  tire  valve  is  to  retain  the  air  that  has  been  pumped  into  the  tire. 
The  SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  VALVE  has  been  fulfilling  this  object  for  more  than 
twenty-five  }^rs.  first  with  Bicycle  Tires  and  later  with  Automobile,  Motorcycle.  Aeroplane 
and  Heavy  Truck  Tires,  and  it  has  done  this  with  such  thoroughness  and  efficiency  that 
today  every  Tire  Manufacturer  in  the  United  States 

J-xiuips  his  tubes  with  that  particular  valve. 

On  frequent  occasions  the  tire  makers,  justly 
>roud  of  the  achievements  of  their  tires,  have  pub- 
ished  the  fact  that  this  or  that  car  had  crossed  tbe 
ontinent  "with  the  same  air  in  the  tires  with  which 
hey  started  ”  Such  a  performance  speaks  well  for 
he  tires,  but  it  also  speaks  well  for  the  valves  on 
hose  tires. 

Obviously,  a  tire  is  only  as  good  as  the  valve  with 
vhich  it  is  equipped,  and  the  best  tire  in  the  world 
vill  give  a  very  poor  account  of  itself  if  tbe  valve 
Ml' it  Teaks. 

There  have  been  none  to  question  the  ability 
>f  the  SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  VALVE  to  act 
(roperly  as  a  retainer  of  air,  every  year  some  litile 
efinement  has  been  added  to  further  improve  it, 
intil  today  it  is  reco^ized  by  Tire  Manufacturers 
IS  the  only  vaKe  doing  justice  to  their  tires  and 
iffering  the  guarantee  of  perfect  service  which  they 
equire. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  a  tire  valve  to  be 
lerfect,  it  must  remain  perfect.  Unfortunately,  it 
;annot  remain  perfect  if  dirt  or  dust  or  foreign 
substances  are  permitted  to  enter  the  valve-stem 
md  lodge  between  the  valve  seat  “A”  and  the 
-ubber  washer  “BV.  Any  obstruction  at  this  point 
s  bound  to  cause  a  slow  escape  of  air  and  an  even- 
ual  soft  tire— and  soft  tires  are  hard  on  the  pocket- 
>ook,  as  all  experienced  Motorists  know  to  their 
sorrow. 

We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  pay  particular  atten- 
:ion  to  your  Valve  Cap  "C”  and  to  make  sure  that 
t  is  always  put  back  over  the  mouth  of  the  valve  after 
pumping  the  tire  or  testing  its  inflation. 

The  Cap  in  itself  would  hermetically  seal  the 
air  within  the  tire  if  there  were  no  plunger  or 
washer  further  down,  however,  this  would  not  be 
practical  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  plunger  to 
retain  the  air  when  inflating  the  tire. 

The  Cap  is  the  second  absolutely  airtight  cloeure 
jf  the  VALVE.  In  addition  it  protects  the  valve- 
plimger  by  keeping  dust,  mud  or -foreign  matter  of 
every  kind  from  entering  the  valve-stem. 

Keep  this  foreign  matter  out  by  screwing  your 
valve  cap  down  firmly  over  the  mouth  of  the  valve 
and  you  will  never  know  what  a  leaky  valve  is. 
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ready  to  light.  At  a  given  signal  they 
would  close  down  quickly  about  the  herd, 
and  stampede  it  into  the  yawning  mouth  of 
the  stockade. 

No  detail  had  been  overlooked.  No  ex¬ 
pense  had  been  spared.  The  profit  was 
assured  in  advance,  not  only  from  the 
matchless  Muztagh,  but  from  the  herd  as 
well.  The  king  of  the  jungle,  free  now  as 
the  winds  or  the  waters,  was  about  to  go 
back  to  his  chains.  These  had  been  such 
days!  He  had  led  the  herd  through  the 
hiUs,  and  had  known  the  rapture  of  living 
as  never  before.  It  had  been  his  work  to 
clear  the  trail  of  all  dangers  for  the  herd. 
It  was  his  pride  to  find  them  the  coolest 
watering-places,  the  greenest  hills.  One 
night  a  tiger  had  tried  to  kill  a  calf  that  had 
wandered  from  its  mother’s  side.  Muztagh 
lifted  his  trunk  hi^  and  charged  down  wdth 
great,  driving  strides — four  tons  and  over 
of  majestic  wrath.  The  tiger  leaped  to 
meet  him,  but  the  elephant  was  ready. 
He  had  met  tigers  before.  He  avoided  the 
terrible  stroke  of  outstretched  claws,  and 
his  tusks  lashed  to  one  side  as  the  tiger  was 
in  midspring.  Then  he  lunged  out,  and 
the  great  Imees  descended  slowly,  as  a 
hydraulic  press  descends  on  yellow  apples. 
.\nd  soon  after  that  the  kites  were  dropping 
out  of  the  sky  for  a  feast. 

His  word  was  law  in  the  herd.  .And 
slowly  he  began  to  overcome  the  doubt 
that  the  great  bulls  had  of  him — doubt  of 
his  youth  and  experience.  If  he  had  had 
three  months  more  of  leadership,  their 
trust  would  have  been  absolute.  But  in 
the  meantime,  the  slow  herding  toward  the 
keddah  had  begun. 

“We  will  ne^  brave  men  to  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  wings  of  the  keddah,”  said 
.\hmad  Din.  He  spoke  no  less  than  truth. 
The  man  who  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
wings,  or  wide-stretching  gates,  of  the 
keddah  is  of  course  in  the  greatest  danger 
of  being  charged  and  killed.  The  herd, 
mad  with  fright,  is  only  slightly  less 
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The  Julian  Street  who  has  de¬ 
lighted  thousands  of  Americans 
with  his  books  of  travel,  “The 
Need  of  Change,”  “Abroad  at 
Home”  and  “American  Adven¬ 
tures.  ’’appears  in  “After  Thirty” 
with  the  graces  of  fiction  added  to 
the  whimsicality,  the  good-na¬ 
tured  humor,  the  keen-eyed  ob¬ 
servation  and  the  mellow  philoso¬ 
phy  that  have  made  his  previous 
books  so  popular. 

Wickett  is  over  thirty.  He  tells 
himself  that  Mollie,  his  wife,  has 
settled,  that  she  does  not  stimu¬ 
late  him  as  she  once  did.  So  he 
yearns  for  new’  adventures  of  the 
heart,  and  he  philanders. 

“After  Thirty”  is  the  charm¬ 
ing  chronicle  of  his  philandering 
— Janie  Vaughn,  Mrs.  Railey,  Mrs. 
Barton,  and  so  on  and  on.  But 
Mollie  keeps  her  head,  and  the 
philanderer — but  please  read  for 
yourself  what  happens  to  him. 

“After  Thirty”  is  published 
by  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  is 
sold  for  $1.50  at  all  bookstores. 
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Men  like  you  are  wanted  for  big-pay  positions 
in  the  fascinating  field  of  automobile  engineer¬ 
ing.  We  have  made  it  easy  for  you  to  fit  your¬ 
self  for  one  of  these  positions.  You  don’t  have 
to  go  to  school.  You  don’t  have  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship.  Fifteen  automobile  engineers 
and  specialists  have  compiled  a  spare  time 
reading  course  that  will  equip  you  to  be  an 
automobile  expert  without  taking  any  time 
from  your  present  work. 
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6  Volumes  Shipped  Free 

Now  ready  for  you— an 
up-to-the-minute  six-vol¬ 
ume  library  on  .Automo¬ 
bile  Engineerini;.  cover- 
ins  the  construction,  care 
and  repair  of  pleasure 
cars,  motor  trucks  and 
motorcycles.  Brimmins 
over  with  advanced  infor¬ 
mation  on  Lishiins  Sys¬ 
tems.  Garage  Design  and 
Equipment.  Welding  and 
other  repair  methods. 

Contains  everything  that 
a  mechanic  or  an  engintvr 
or  a  motorcyclist  or  the 
owner  or  prospective  own¬ 
er  of  a  motor  car  ought  to 
know.  Written  in  simple 
language  that  anybody 
can  understand.  Taste¬ 
fully  bound  in  .American 
Morocco,  flexible  covers, 
gold  stamp<'d.  2.^  pages 
and  2.100  illustrations, 
tables  and  explanatory 
diagrams.  A  library  that 
cost  thousands  of  dollars 
to  compile  but  that  comes 
to  you  free  for  7  days’ 
examination. 
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and  pay  express  charges  when  books  arrive.  You 
can  read  them  and  study  them  for  seven  whole  days 
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^  Crooked  Spines 
^  Made  Straight 

.  Thousands  of 

V  Remarkable  Cases 

An  old  lady,  72  years  of 
aRe.  who  suKered  for  many 
[.•v «  years  and  was  absolutely 
' 'i  ■  helpless,  found  relief.  A  man 

B  who  was  helpless,  unable  to 
i  jdH  W  rise  from  his  chair,  was  nd- 
,  JK  W  inR  horseback  and  playinR 
tennis  within  a  year.  A  little 
'*  *  child,  paralyzed,  was  playinR 

V  ^  'gjgrl  about  the  house  after  wearing 
^  rlWi  ^B  ^  Philo  Burt  Appliance  3 
weeks.  We  have  successfully 
treated  more  thanJO.OOO cases  the  past  17  years. 


We  will  prove  its  value  in 
your  own  case.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  offer.  The  photographs 
show  how  light,  cool,  elastic  ( 

and  easily  adjusted  the 
Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
how  different  from  the  B[|P9k^K5^H 

old  torturous  plaster, 
leather  or  steel  jackets. 

Every  sufferer  with  a 

weakened  or  deformed  9 

spine  owes  it  to  himself  ^9  9 

to  investigate  thoroughly.  ^9 
Price  within  reach  of  all. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Book 
If  you  will  describe  the  case 
it  will  aid  ua  in  giving  you 
dcftnite  information  at  on.-e. 

PHILO  BURT  MFC.  CO. 

204CO  fd  Follows  Temple,  Jamcatown,  N.Y. 


forest  pigs!  On,  on!  Block  the  way 
through  that  valley,  you  brainless  sons^ 
jackals!  Are  you  afraid?  Aj7  Stand  dost' 
Watch,  Puran!  Guard  your  post,  Khusrui 
Now  on,  on — do  not  let  them  hdt!  Ami 
A  ihail" 

Firebrands  w'aved,  rifles  cracked,  tie 
wild  shout  of  beaters  increased  in  volume 
The  men  closed  in,  driving  the  beasts  be^ 
fore  them. 

But  there  was  one  man  that  did  not  raise 
his  voice.  Through  all  the  turmoil  and 
pandemonium  he  crouched  at  the  end  of 
the  stockade  wing,  tense  and  silent  and 
alone.  To  one  that  could  have  looked 
into  his  eyes,  it  would  have  seemed  that  his 
thoughts  were  far  and  far  away.  It  was 
just  old  Langur  Dass,  named  for  a  monkey 
and  despised  of  men. 

He  was  waiting  for  the  instant  that  the 
herd  would  come  thundering  down  the  hill, 
in  order  to  p>ass  lighted  firebrands  to  the 
bold  men  who  held  that  corner.  He  was  not 
certain  that  he  could  do  the  thing  he  had 
set  out  to  do.  Perhaps  the  herd  would 
sweep  past  him,  through  the  gates.  If  he 
did  win,  he  would  have  to  face  alone  the 
screaming,  infuriated  hillmen,  whose  knives 
were  always  ready  to  draw.  But  knives 
did  not  matter  now.  Langur  Dass  had 
only  his  own  faith  and  his  own  creed,  and 
rio  fear  could  make  him  betray  them. 

Muztagh  had  lost  control  of  his  herd. 
At  their  head  ran  the  old  leader  that  he 
had  worsted.  In  their  hour  of  fear  they  had 
turned  back  to  him.  What  did  this  young¬ 
ster  know  of  elephant-drives?  Ever  tk 
waving  firebrands  drew  nearer,  the  beaters 
lessened  their  circle,  the  avenues  of  escape 
became  more  narrow.  The  yawning  arms 
of  the  stockade  stretched  just  beyo^ 

“Will  I  win,  jungle  gods?”  a  little  gray 
man  at  the  ked^h  wing  was  whispering  to 
the  forests.  “Will  I  save  you,  great  one 
that  I  knew  in  babyhood?  Will  you  go 
down  into  chains  before  the  night  is  done? 
.i4i7  I  hear  the  thunder  of  your  feet!  The 
moment  is  almost  here.  And  now— your 
last  chance,  Muztagh!” 

“Close  dowTi,  close  down!”  .\hmad  Din 
was  shouting  to  his  beaters.  “The  thing 
is  done  in  another  moment.  Hasten,  pigs 
of  the  hills!  Raise  your  voice!  Now! 
Aihair 

The  herd  was  at  the  very  wings  of  the 
stockade.  They  had  halted  an  instant, 
milling,  and  the  beaters  increased  their 
shouts.  Only  one  of  all  the  herd  sttmed 
to  know  the  danger — Muztagh  himself, 
and  he  had  dropp>ed  from  the  front  rank  to 
the  very  rear.  He  stood  with  uplifted 
trunk,  facing  the  approaching  rows  of 
beaters.  .And  there  seemed  to  be  no  break 
in  the  whole  line.  , 

The  herd  started  to  move  on,  into  w 
wings  of  captivity;  and  they  did  not  bed 
his  warning  squeals  to  turn.  The  circle  w 
fire  drew  nearer.  Then  his  trunk  seemd 
to  droop,  and  he  turned,  too.  He  could 
not  break  the  line.  He  turned  too,  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  keddah. 

But  even  as  he  turned,  a  brown  figure 
darted  toward  him  from  the  end  !“* 
w’ing.  A  voice  known  long  ago  was 
to  him — a  voice  that  p)enetrated  high  ano 
clear  above  the  babble  of  the 
“Muztagh!”  it  was  crying.  “Muztagh-^ 

But  it  was  not  the  words  that  turnw 
Muztagh.  -An  elephant  can  not  undff 
stand  words,  except  a  few  eleinen 
sounds  such  as  a  horse  or  dog  c^  le* 
Rather  it  was  the  smell  of  the  “» 
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Harold  Bell  Wright 

Has  more  readers  than  all  other  writers 
of  fiction  combined.  The  demand  for  his 
new  novel — just  published — required  a 
first  printing  of  forty  car  loads — 750,000 
copies.  It  is  the  greatest  novel  this 
popular  author  has  ever  written.  The 
story  is  vibrant  with  the  local  color  of 
the  mystic,  enchanted  Ozarks — “The 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills”  country. 


Illoatratioii*  in  Colors  by  J.  Alien  St.  John 

THE  RE-CREATION  OF  BRIAN  KENT  is  a  wonderful  Ozark  story  of 
life  and  love,  rich  in  philosophy,  tender  and  sweet  with  pathos,  master¬ 
ful  in  character  analysis,  charming  in  description,  and  thrilling  in  dra¬ 
matic  action.  Brian  Kent,  Auntie  Sue,  Judy  and  ^tty  Jo  are  more  than 
creations — they  are  actual  living,  human  beings.  Auntie  Sue’s  “River 
Philosophy,*’  symbolizing  the  foundation  principles  of  life,  will 
strengthen  human  faith  to  happiness  as  it  Re-Created  Brian  Kent. 

Full  Cloth,  12ino.  $1.50  Everywhere 
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_  secret  of  a 

youthful  face  will  be  l^^s  'V-' 
sent  to  any  woman  V 

whose  appearance  ) 

shows  that  time  or  /' 

illness  or  any  other  / 

cause  is  stealing  from  / 

her  the  charm  of  girlhood  ^ 

beauty.  It  will  show  how  ^ 

without  coemetica,  creams,  maatage,  masks, 
plaatera,  straps,  vibrators,  “beauty**  treatments 
or  other  aitifictBl  means,  she  can  remove  the  traces 
of  age  from  her  countenance.  Every  woman, 
young  or  middle  aged.^who  has  a  single  fscial 
defect  should  know  about  the  remarkable 

Beauty  Exercises 

which  remove  lines  and  **crow*a  feet**  and 
wiinklea;  fill  up  hollows;  ^vc  roundness  to 
scrawny  necks;  lift  up  samng  comers  of  the 
mouth;  and  clear  up  muddy  or  sallow  skins.  It 
will  show  how  five  minutes  daily  with  Kathiyn 
Mun»^  simple  facial  exercises  will  work  won¬ 
ders.  This  information  is  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

Results  Guaranteed 

Write  for  this  Free  Book  which  tells  just  what 
to  do  to  bring  back  the  firmness  to  the  facial 
muscles  and  tisaues  and  smoothness  and  beauty 
to  the  skin.  Write  today. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY.  Inc. 

Suite  1085  Gstrland  Bldg.  Chicago,  lUinois 
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remembered  from  long  ago,  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  never  quite  forgotten.  For 
an  elephant  never  forgets. 

“Muztagh!  Muztagh!” 

The  elephant  knew  him  now.  He  re¬ 
membered  his  one  friend  among  all  the 
human  beings  that  he  knew  in  his  calf- 
hood;  the  one  mortal  from  whom  he  had 
received  love  and  given  love  in  exchange. 

“More  firebrands!”  yelled  the  men  who 
held  that  comer  of  the  wing.  “Firebrands! 
Where  is  Langur  Dass?”  but  instead  of  fire¬ 
brands  that  would  have  frightened  beast 
and  aided  men.  Langur  Dass  stepped  out 
from  behind  a  tree  and  beat  at  the  heads  of 
the  right-wing  guards  with  a  bamboo  cane 
that  whistled  and  whacked  and  scattered 
them  into  panic — yelling  all  the  while — 
“Muztagh!  O  my  Muztagh!  Here  is  an 
opening!  Muzta^,  come!” 

And  Muztagh  did  come — trumpeting — 
crashing  like  an  avalanche,  with  Langur 
Dass  hard  after  him,  afraid,  now  that  he 
had  done  the  trick.  .\nd  hot  on  the  trail  of 
Langur  Dass  ran  .\hmad  Din,  with  his 
knife  drawn,  not  meaning  to  let  that  prize 
be  lost  to  him  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
trickster’s  life. 

But  it  was  not  written  that  the  knife 
should  ever  enter  the  flesh  of  Langur  Dass. 

The  elephant  never  forgets,  and  Muz¬ 
tagh  was  monarch  of  his  breed.  He 
turned  back  two  paces,  and  struck  with 
his  trunk.  .\hmad  Din  was  knocked 
aside  as  the  wind  whips  a  straw. 

For  an  instant  elephant  and  man  stood 
front  to  front.  ~ 


The  Girl 
I  the  Mirror 


This  is  a  new  novel  by  Elizabeth 
Jordan,  author  of  “The  Wings 
of  Youth,”  etc.  It  is  a  love  and 
mystery  story,  the  chief  charac¬ 
ters  of  which  are  in  the  theatrical 
world,  and  the  setting  of  course 
in  New  York.  The  .story  moves 
with  breathless  speed,  and  the 
conclusion  is  a  surprise  as  aston¬ 
ishing  as  it  is  delightful.  Young 
Lawrence  Devon,  dramatist,  look 
ing  into  his  mirror,  sees  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  with  a  pistol  at  her  head. 
What  he  sees  is  a  cross-reflection 
from  a  mirror  in  an  adjoining 
studio  building;  he  had  thus  seen 
the  same  mysterious  stranger  be¬ 
fore.  So  he  dashes  down-stairs, 
gets  up  to  her  room  and  all  but 
breaks  in.  She  begs  him  to  go 
away,  for  association  with  her 
means  danger  and  probably 
death.  But  he  will  not  leave  her 
alone,  and  he  is  at  once  strug¬ 
gling  in  a  net  of  mystifying  in¬ 
trigue  and  danger. 

“The  Girl  in  the  Mirror”  is 

published  by  The  Century  Co., 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  and  is  sold  for  $1.60  at  all 
bookstores. 


What  it  Intensive  train- 

li»«  ftnna  iac  h**  qualified 

the  poshions  they  wanted  —  given 
them  steady  emploinnent  —  made 
them  sought  after  by  employera— 
multiplied  their  earning  power— 
made  them  leaders  in  their  chosen 
lines.  For  thousands,  k  has  changed 
the  drudgery  of  “g^ing  by"  into 
the  joy  of  GETTING  ON.  Do  you 
realize  that  the  some  intensive  train¬ 
ing  can  do  the  same  lor  you? 

Doing  things  better  Why  it 
than  the  other  fellow —  u 

thinking  and  acting  for  " 

yourself— having  a  grip  on  your  task 
—  the  expert  touch  — the  trick  of 
KNOWING  HOW-that  is  why  you 
succeed  after  intensive  trainuw. 
That  is  what  it  does  for  you.  Train¬ 
ing  clears  away  the  cobwebs,  throws 
the  spotlight  on  the  things  you  don’t 
know  about  your  work,  and  makes 
you  the  master  of  any  emergency. 


To  the  left  of  them  the 
gates  of  the  stockade  dropped  shut  behind 
the  herd.  The  elephant  stood  with  trunk 
slightly  lifted,  for  the  moment  motionless. 
The  long-haired  man  who  had  saved  him 
stood  lifting  upstretched  arms. 

It  was  such  a  scene  as  one  might  re¬ 
member  in  an  old  legend,  wherein  beasts 
and  men  were  brothers,  or  such  as  some¬ 
times  might  steal,  like  something  remem¬ 
bered  from  another  age,  into  a  man’s 
dreams.  Nowhere  but  in  India,  where 
men  have  a  little  knowledge  of  the  mystery 
of  the  elephant,  could  it  have  taken  place 
at  all. 

For  Langur  Dass  was  speaking  to  my 
lord  the  elephant: 

“Take  me  with  thee,  Muztagh!  Mon¬ 
arch  of  the  hills!  Thou  and  I  are  not  of 
the  world  of  men,  but  of  the  jungle  and  the 
rain,  the  silence,  and  the  cold  touch  of 
rivers.  We  are  brothers,  Muztagh.  O 
beloved,  wilt  thou  leave  me  here  to  die!” 

The  elephant  slowly  tirnied  his  head  and 
looked  scornfully  at  the  group  of  beaters 
bearing  down  on  Langur  Dass,  murder 
shining  no  less  from  their  knives  than  from 
their  lighted  eyes. 

“Take  me,”  the  old  man  pleaded;  “thy 
herd  is  gone.” 

The  elephant  seemed  to  know  what  he 
was  asking.  He  had  lifted  him  to  his  great 
shoulders  many  times,  in  the  last  days  of 
his  captivity.  And  besides,  his  old  love 
for  Langur  Dass  had  never  been  forgotten. 
It  all  returned,  full  and  strong  as  ever. 
For  an  elephant  never  can  forget. 

It  was  not  one  of  the  man-herd  that 
stood  pleading  before  him.  It  was  one  of 
his  own  jungle  people,  just  as,  deep  in  his 
heart,  he  had  always  known.  So  with  one 
motion  li^t  as  air,  he  swung  him  gently  to 
his  shoulder. 

The  jungle,  vast  and  mysterious  and  still, 
closed  its  gates  behind  them. 


Don"!  Fool 
yourself 


Don’t  be  fooled  into  thinking 
that  "luck”  or  "pull"  will  make  you 
a  winner.  The  man  without  train¬ 
ing  juat  scrambles  through  life— 
never  a  money-makei^-never  sure 
of  his  job— never  holding  a  responsi¬ 
ble  pMition.  As  long  as  you  refuse 
to  train  you  must  pass  up  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  make  way  for  the  man 
who  does.  Face  the  facts  and  then 
let  the  American  School  help  you 
into  a  better  position— the  one  you 
want— as  it  hiw  helped  its  thousands 
of  students. 


Twice  a  month,  the 
3rd  and  18th,  a  new 
Adventure  is  on  the 
newa-stands — full  of  clean, 
invigorating  stories  of  real 
life  in  real  places — told  by 
the  best  fiction  writers- 
Puhlished  by  thepublishers 
of  Everybody*s  M2igazine. 
Join  the  Adventure  enthu¬ 
siasts  when  you  pass  the 
next  news-stsuid. 


The  American  School’s  guarantee 
above  means  that  you  can  test  what 
training  will  do  for  you  without  risk¬ 
ing  one  cent  of  your  money.  We’ve 
got  to  make  good  with  you,  so 

S check  and  mail  the  Coupon—  . 
NOW  — for  Free  Bulletin.  ^ 
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Story-Writers  Wanted 
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Nose -Rings  and  Self-Determination 

By  C.  R.  Calhoun 


CHANGING  the  style  of  wearing 
gold  nose-rings  by  government 
order  has  aroused  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  social  circles  in  the 
San  Bias  Indian  country  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Panama  near 
Colombia,  and  the  ladies  have  sent  a  dele¬ 
gation  to  President  Porras  to  protest 
against  this  interference  with  their  personal 
liberty  and  to  request  permission  to  return 
their  gold  rings  to  their  respective  noses. 

Several  months  ago  three  Panama 
policemen  were  sent  down  to  the  San  Bias 
coast  country  with  instructions  to  see  that 
all  women,  in  fact  all  female  Indians  resi¬ 
dent  in  that  province,  removed  their  nasal 
adornments,  and  to  advise  them  that  the 
style  of  wearing  gold  rings  was  in  the  same 
cl^  as  bustles  and  hoop-skirts  so  far  as  the 
Government  of  Panama  was  concerned. 
The  policemen  did  their  duty  and  the  San 
Bias,  although  stating  that  the  object 
could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  day  or  a 
week,  complied  with  the  order,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  folk  obediently  removed  the  nose-rings. 

Everything  was  lovely  for  a  while  until 
the  ladies  began  to  miss  their  rings.  They 
seemed  to  l^k  something,  and  their  re¬ 
spective  noses  and  the  muscles  and  nerves 
thereof  lacked  the  gentle  pressure  and  pull 
of  the  golden  circlets  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  since  their  respective 
owners  were  children.  The  removal  of  the 
rings  got  on  the  ladies’  nerves  and  they  put 
them  back  again,  saying  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  along  without  them. 

This  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
policemen,  who  arrested  the  husbands  of 
the  offending  ladies  and  fined  them 
twenty  Balboas  (dollars).  Trouble  started 
and  it  seemed  that  the  policemen  may 
have  beaten  up  some  of  the  Indians.  It 
all  resulted  in  the  Indians  of  Arriba  del 
Diablo  (Above  the  Devil)  province  send¬ 
ing  Sim  Phillip,  Jack  Archibold  and  Joe 
Harvey — all  San  Bias  Indians  in  spite  of 
their  names — to  petition  the  President  of 
Panama  for  relief  for  their  ladies.  This 
committee  speaks  very  good  English  and 
as  the  members  have  sailed  in  British  and 
American  ships  to  many  ports  in  the  out¬ 
side  world  they  know  t^t  nose-rings  have 
gone  out  of  style  in  most  of  the  other 
countries,  although  the  latter  may  have 
styles  that  they  consider  just  as  ridiculous. 

Sim,  Jack  and  Joe  say  that  they  are  in 
favor  of  letting  the  style  go  out  of  date 
along  with  moss-agate  collar-buttons,  and 
that  the  female  children  bom  within  the 
last  few  months  have  not  been  having  their 
noses  pierced  in  anticipation  of  the  day 
when  some  gallant  San  Bias  youth  would 
present  them  with  a  gold  ring.  From  now 
on  the  practise  will  be  stopped,  but  they 
argue  that  to  take  away  the  rings  from  the 
women  and  grown-up  girls  would  be  taking 
away  from  them  a  custom  that  has  been 
handed  down  for  generations,  and  that  is 
more  than  they  can  stand. 


Two  San  Bias  suffragettes 

.\fter  waiting  six  days  in  Panama  vainly 
trying  to  see  the  President,  the  committee 
had  to  return  to  their  tribe,  leaving  the 
following  letters  of  complaint  from  some  of 
their  people: 

May  15, 1919. 

Garrido  and  Claudio  make  trouble  for  the 
Indians  the  people  wanted  to  put  back  their 
nose-rings.  Anna  tell  the  policeman  to  punish 
them.  The  Indians  said  we  do  not  want  to 
make  trouble. 

May  24, 1919. 

Porvenir  (Future)  chief  make  trouble  with 
Indians.  Garrido  and  Claudio  beat  Chief 
Louis  very  bad  and  bring  him  to  Porvenir  and 
put  him  in  jail.  Dear  President,  wiU  you  help 
me  with  it.  We  do  not  make  no  trouble. 

June  10, 1919. 

I  write  you  these  few  lines.  Indians  can  not 
do  without  nose-rings.  They  say  it  is  their 
custom.  All  people  in  this  world  have  different 
customs.  Doiay  Parparti. 

It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  the  pe¬ 
tition  will  soften  the  heart  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Republic  and  cause  him  to 
permit  the  ladies  of  the  San  Bias  to  wear 
their  jewelry  in  the  manner  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  It  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  San  Bias  women  do  not 
have  a  vote  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  San  Bias 
Indians  had  not  acknowledged  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  either  the  Republic  of  Panama 
or  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  their 


country  was  a  tiny  Latin  American  Swit¬ 
zerland.  However,  after  a  visit  from 
President  Porras  they  finally  submitted" 
to  the  Government  of  Panama.  It  is  not 
known  how  much  the  present  crisis,  which  is 
the  most  talked-of  matter  on  the  San  Bias 
coast,  will  strain  their  relations  with  the 
present  Govermnent.  The  San  Bl^  be¬ 
lieved  in  self-determination  long  before  the 
League  of  Nations  was  thought  of,  and  now 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  their  statesmen 
may  consider  the  nose-rings  of  their  ladies 
a  subject  for  reference  to  that  tribunal. 

The  San  Bias  occupy  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  adjacent  islands  near  the  Colom¬ 
bian  border  and  are  among  the  b^t  natural 
sailors  in  the  world,  many  of  them  going  to 
sea  on  ships  from  the  Panama  Canal. 
They  are  great  fishermen  and  their  coast 
and  islands  are  said  to  produce  the  best 
coconuts  in  the  world.  These  natural  sea¬ 
men  bring  large  loads  of  coconuts  to 
Cristobal,  piled  high  in  their  dugout  sail¬ 
boats,  up  the  roughest  bit  of  coast  on  the 
Caribbean,  with  the  waves  laving  over  the 
edge,  and  never  lose  a  nut. 

Their  blood  is  probably  the  purest  of 
any  of  the  American  Indians,  as  no  men  in 
the  world  have  gttarded  their  women  with 
more  jealousy  and  efficiency  than  the  San 
Bias.  In  a  country  everywhere  touched 
with  the  blood  of  the  West  Indian  negroes 
the  San  Bias  never  show  the  slightest  trace 
of  any  kind  of  mixture.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  and  it  is  still  often  true,  no  men 
other  than  those  of  their  own  tribe  were 
permitted  to  be  ashore  on  their  coasts  or  on 
their  islands  after  sunset.  It  is  said  that 
any  San  Bias  woman  who  has  become 
intimate  with  a  foreigner  to  the  extent  of 
possible  tainting  of  the  blocxl  of  the  race 
must  suffer  the  death  penalty.  These 
Indians  have  other  customs  that  are  as 
peculiar  as  the  nose-rings  of  their  women 
and  the  tiny  Weber-Fields  derbies  worn 
by  the  large-headed  men  when  they  come 
to  Panama. 

Courtship  in  the  San  Bias  is  a  strenuous 
matter,  especially  for  the  bride-to-be.  In 
order  to  win  her  the  suitor  must  chase  her 
and  catch  her  in  the  water.  The  San  Bias 
live  in  or  on  the  water  from  birth  and  are 
natural  swimmers  and  divers.  The  w 
men  do  not  wear  too  many  clothes  w 
they  must  be  slippery  in  the  water  so  that 
a  man  w’ho  is  not  a  good  swimmer  would 
either  have  to  be  a  bachelor  or  marry  » 
old  and  inactive  woman.  After  the  gm 
has  been  caught  in  the  water,  and  bef<w 
the  wedding  ceremony,  she  is  buried  m  tne 
sand  up  to  her  neck  and  has  to  hw  on 
water  for  three  days.  , 

With  suffrage  granted  to  the  women 
many  of  the  states  and  more  of  them 
it,  there  is  little  danger  of  President 
prescribing  the  length  or  width  of  skirts 
,  visibility  of  silk  stockings  and  thus  gi'^ 
our  own  ladies  a  grievance  simihar  to 
of  their  sisters  in  the  San  Bias  country. 
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THE  NEW  MAGAZINE 


Published  monthly  by  the  publishers  of 
Syerybody's  and  cAdventure 


Devoted  exclusively  to  good  stories — clean, 
absorbing  stories  of  all  times  and  all  climes.  In  the 
very  first  number — out  October  nth — is  the  beginning 
of  a  thrilling  new  serial  by  one  of  the  three  really  great 
authors  in  the  English-speaking  world  to-day: 

”The  Rescue,”  by  Joseph  Conrad 

Of  the  many  other  notable  stories  in  the  first  issue, 
some  are  by  well-known  writers,  some  have  names  that  are 
new  to  you — for  merit  is  the  sole  test  in  this  new  magazine. 
There  will  be  no  heavy  articles — no  morbid  trash — just 
refreshing  relaxation. 

Be  a  pioneer  and  start  giving  yourself  this  treat  with 
the  very  first  issue — 20  cents. 
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Found:  A  Practical  Artist 


By  T^arjorie  Kjnnan 


NTRODUCING  an  artist,  as  “artis¬ 
tic”  and  ethereal  as  tradition  de¬ 
mands,  but  one  who  carries  with 
her  a  saw,  a  hammer,  bits  of  wood 
and  a  warm,  jolly  love  of  “real, 
every-day,  honest-to-God  people” — 
Mrs.  Donald  Pratt,  nie  Margaret  Swain, 
formerly  of  the  Provincetown  Players, 
New  York,  who  says; 

“Art  for  art’s  sake  has  no  place  in  this 
busy  world.  The  Lord  would  never  have 
tolerated  it  for  one  moment.” 

Mrs.  Pratt  first  worked  for  a  year  in 
Kentucky,  staging  fairy  pantomimes  with 
the  children  of  the  poor  mountain  whites, 
and  the  transient  miners.  Then  she  was 
dramatic  director  for  the  revival  of 
miracle  plays,  xmder  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Ohio,  which  has  since  spread  all  through 
the  West. 

She  has  worked  with  children,  direct¬ 
ing  two  thousand  at  one  time.  She 
has  danced — here,  there,  everywhere — 
and  has  acted  with  many  Little  Theatre 
groups. 

Now  she  has  turned  to  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  of  constructive  work  with  the 
pageantry  department  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  where  she 
sits  at  her  desk,  or  works  at  her  model 
theatre,  as  a  boon  to  the  hundreds  of  com¬ 
munities  all  over  the  United  States  who 
write  in  for  help  in  staging  pageants  and 
dramas. 

Bibliographies  of  helpful  books  are  sent 
in  answer  to  countless  requests;  lists  of 
plays  are  given — plays  both  good  and 
simple;  pictures  are  sent  as  suggestions'^or 
costumes. 


Mrs.  Pratt  has  just  finished  a  set  of 
scenery  which  will  be  manna  from  the 
gods  for  small  communities — a  set  which 
is  convertible  into  either  a  formal  draw¬ 
ing-room  or  a  rustic  cottage.  This  cuts 
the  expense  exactly  in  half,  and  opens 
up  as  many  possibilities  for  combination 
sets. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  help  to  an 
artistic  end  is  this  practical  artist’s  model 
theatre,  where  she  works  out  every  idea 
that  is  to  be  offered  to  any  one  else.  Mrs. 
Pratt  expects  eventually  to  make  tte 
theatre  a  “kitbag”  theatre,  which  will 
fold  and  unfold,  and  may  be  carried  eveiy- 
where  about  the  country  for  making  de¬ 
monstrations. 

The  tiny  stage  is  sixteen  inches  by  five. 
At  the  rear  is  a  balcony  nine  inches  hi^, 
supported  by  pillars,  with  steps  of  varying 
heights  leading  up  to  it,  and  suitable  for 
various  pageantry  groupings.  The  stage, 
instead  of  using  the  conventional  curtain, 
is  approached  by  long,  low  steps.  The  furni¬ 
ture,  like  the  scenery,  is  made  to  be  as 
adaptable  as  possible. 

“What  I  want  to  do,”  says  Mrs. 

“is  to  help  people  to  create.  The  model 
theatre  is  like  a  pen  to  a  poet  or  a  type¬ 
writer  to  a  newspaperman.  We  want  to 
help  those  who  have  never  expressed 
themselves  before  to  do  so,  and  to  do  it 
well. 

“Snobbish  artists  feel  pain  when 
ateurs  interpret  a  great  piece  of  work 
badly.  Yet  in  the  end,  the  amateur  may 
have  something  to  give  the  professionaL 
It  may  take  years.  But  what  are 
years?” 
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’TENSHUN! 

‘ 

Every  man  who  served 

his  country  in  the  Army, 

Navy  or  Marine  Corps 

during  the  great  war! 

TTie  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  was  the  true  voice  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
^  from  the  early  training  days  until  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  then  went  out  of  existence,  but  the  soldiers  who  'wrote 
and  drew  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  material  published  in  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  did  not  scatter,  each  with  his  $60  bonus.  They  have 
kept  close  formation  to  edit  a  new  magazine  which  is  called 


THE  HOME  SECTOR 


A  WEEKLY  FOR  THE  NEW  CIVILIAN 


CONDUCTED  BY  THE  FORMER  EDITORIAL  COUNCIL  OF 

Che  Stars  and  Stripes 

This  new  weekly,  which  makes  its  first  appearance  September 
17  th,  will  interest  all  red-chevron  Americans  because  it  is  lively  with 

Baldridge’s  wonderful  drawings — Wallgren’s  hilarious  cartoons — 

Untold  stories  of  the  war — Tidings  from  all  the  old  Yank  sectors 
in  France,  Belgium  and  Germany — Several  pages  of  humor,  and 

SEIRVICE,  a  department  which  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  former  service 
man  to  answer  all  questions  pertaining  to  war-risk  insurance.  Liberty  Loan  bonds, 
back  pay,  travel  pay,  bonuses,  pensions,  legislation — state  and  national — and  the 
dozens  of  other  questions  now  perplexing  former  soldiers  and  sailors.  Ask  Service. 
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Terry  pounded  Paul  on  the  shoulder. 
“Never  mind,  you  poor  benighted  city 
boob;  don’t  badly.  You  don’t  know 
any  better.” 

Paul’s  eyes  darkened.  “If  you  mean 
I  don’t  know  anything  about  roughing  it,” 
he  observed,  “you’re  entirely  ri^t.  It’s 
a  form  of  recreation  I  have  consistently 
avoided  all  my  life.” 

As  Terry  and  Ed  left  the  kitchen  bear¬ 
ing  the  steaming  platter,  Elsie  turned  to 
Paul. 

“You  mustn’t  let  Terry  tease  you,”  she 
said  with  an  air  of  one  rebuking  a  petu¬ 
lant  child. 

Paul  shrugged;  then  he  smiled.  “Ex¬ 
cuse  it  on  the  grounds  of  my  hunger. 
Under  hunger’s  influence  a  man  goes  back 
to  the  primitive.”  Terry’s  head  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  kitchen  door,  this  time  for 
.  forks,  and  he  nodded  in  agreement. 

“Yes,  we  are  aU  a  whole  lot  different 
with  the  veneer  peeled  — come  on  in 
and  have  supper;  we’re  waiting  for  you.” 

After  having  disposed  of  the  meager 
fare,  four  stal^  of  asparagus  apiece  and 
three  sweet  crackers,  there  was  not  much 
else  for  the  party  to  do  but  go  to  bed. 

“Not  that  I  can  sleep  on  an  empty 
stomach,”  Helen  complained  bitterly. 

She  had  Terry  up  at  daylight,  and  he 
drove  seven  miles  to  the  next  town  for  a 
list  of  supplies,  compiled  by  Helen. 

WHEN  he  returned,  smoke  was  rising 
from  the  kitchen  chimney,  and  Elsie 
met  him  at  the  door.  “Did  you  bring  some 
bacon?”  she  demanded.  “Here — give  it 
to  me.  Ed  caught  some  trout,  b^uties, 
and  we  are  waiting  to  fry  them.” 

“Where’s  Paul?”  Terry  asked,  passing 
over  the  bacon. 

“He’s  in  bed,  I  guess,”  Ebie  called  over 
her  shoulder.  Then,  as  Terry  started 
across  the  room,  “Oh,  don’t  bother  to 
call  him.  He  would  only  be  in  the  way 
with  his  laughing  and  smarty-smarty 
conunents  on  everything.  You  needn’t 
look  at  me  like  that — they  are  smarty- 
smarty.” 

After  breakfast  Ed  Stevens  lined  them 
ail  up.  “Now,”  he  said,  “this  is  the 
question  before  the  house.  Of  coiurse  this 
isn’t  my  party,  but  apparently  somebody 
has  to  decide  things.  Are  we  going  to 
stay  or  are  we  not?” 

After  the  babel  of  voices  had  subsided, 
the  decision  seemed  to.be  that  they  were 
going  to  stay.  Paul  had  cast  no  vote  at 
all. 

“Well,  then,”  Ed  continued,  “we’ll  have 
to  have  some  division  of  the  work.” 

“I’m  an  I.  W.  W.,”  DoUy  Bettany 
volunteered. 

Nobody  else  said  anything,  but  still 
there  was  no  objection  when  Ed  appor¬ 
tioned  their  daily  tasks. 

For  two  days  everything  went  smoothly 
enough.  Terry  was  jubilant  until  Helen, 
meeting  him  in  the  boat-house,  took  some 
of  the  wind  out  of  his  sails. 

“Yes,  everything  seems  to  be  going 
right  enough,”  she  remarked.  “Paul  is 
either  sulky  or  bored  or  satirical.  And 
the  rest  is  doing  me  good.  See  how  much 
of  this  sweater  I  have  finished.  But  you 
want  to  watch  Dolly  Bettany,  or  that  big- 
eyed  baby  vamp  will  permanently  annex 
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{Continued  from  page  28) 

the  simple  child  of  nature  and  your  story 
will  lack  a  moral.” 

This  bothered  Terry.  He  walked  back 
to  the  house,  his  head  bent  thoughtfully. 

He  found  Paul  chopping  wood.  Elsie 
came  to  the  kitchen  door  to  inquire  how 
soon  she  could  have  some  to  start  her  fire, 
and  a  chip  flew  off  the  block  and  hit  her 
squarely  in  the  eye. 

“It’s  the  way  you  hold  the  ax.  Ed’s 
chips  never  fly  around  like  that,”  Terry 
declared,  running  to  Elsie. 

Paul  stood  his  ax  against  the  kitchen 
steps,  got  some  water  from  the  lake,  and 
boimd  his  handkerchief  over  Elsie’s  eyes. 
Then  he  turned  on  Terry.  “I’m  through,” 
he  annoimced.  “From  now  on  I  am  the 
idle  jest  of  this  camp — with  emphasis  on 
the  idle.  I  can’t  chop  wood,  and  I  can’t 
cook,  my  dusting  is  poor — and  I  will  not 
wash  dishes - ” 

“Um.  I’ve  noticed  that  there  is  a  lot 
you  can’t  do,”  Terry  snapped.  “But  you 
can  learn.” 

“But  why?”  Paul  queried  airily.  “Each 
to  his  own  trade.  There  isn’t  so  much  to 
do  around  here  anyway,  and  what  there 
is,  all  of  you  do  better  than  I  do.” 

“We’ll  teach  you — willingly.” 

“Again,  I  ask  why?  It  takes  far  longer 
to  teach  a  stupid  pupil  than  to  do  a  thing 
yourself.” 

“You  mean  a  pupil  who  doesn’t  want 
to  learn.” 

Paul  laughed  shamelessly.  “Exactly.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  why  you  came?” 
Terry,  in  his  indignation,  quite  forgot  his 
obli^tions  as  a  host. 

Paul  looked  at  him  with  dancing  eyes. 
‘To  talk  to  your  cousin  and  to  woo  your 
trout — both  of  which  seem  elusive  so  far.” 
And  he  walked  to  the  boat-house  singing, 

“Fishing,  fishing,  it’s  one  of  the  gentler  arts. 
Whether  you  fish  for  fishes,  or  whether  you 
fish  for  hearts - ” 

“Hearts!”  Terry  observed  disgustedly. 
“Yes — that’s  just  about  Paul’s  sp^.” 

Elsie  didn’t  say  anything.  She  merely 
nodded  absently.  But  in  her  eyes  was 
the  dazed  expression  of  a  little  girl  who 
sees  some  of  the  bright  paint  rubb^  from 
a  new  toy. 

Paul  got  out  the  canoe  and  paddled 
down  the  lake.  On  his  way  back  he  put 
into  a  little  inlet  and,  drawing  the  canoe 
up  on  the  shore,  he  settled  back  among 
the  cushions  and  drew  Shaw’s  “Caesar  and 
Cletqjatra”  from  his  pocket.” 

The  sun  had  been  out  for  three  da)rs 
now,  and  the  woods  were  full  of  the  lisping 
whispers  of  the  freshly  budded  trees  and 
the  happy,  heart-thrilUng  song  of  the  birds. 
Presently  there  was  an  echo  of  their 
melody,  and  a  flutter  of  a  light  dress 
among  the  trees.  It  was  Elsie  wandering 
down  the  path.  She  was  singing,  and 
she  didn’t  see  Paul. 

“Mine  oft-repeated  pray’r’s  in  vain, 

The  parting  guest  would  stay:  Oh  cherry 
flow’rs. 

Pour  down  your  petals,  that  from  these  bowers 
He  ne’er  may  find  the  homeward  path  again.  ” 

She  came  upon  the  canoe  and  stopped. 

Paul  rose  and,  coming  to  stand  l^ide 
her,  smiled  down  into  her  eyes.  “I  never 
knew  you  sang  befwe.  You  have  a  lovely 
voice.  There  are  so  many  things  I  don’t 


know  about  you,”  he  added  wistfully. 

“I  might  say  the  same  about  you” 
Elsie  answered.  “But  we  learn  so  much 
every  day.” 

“That  sounds  very  enigmatic.  Don’t 
be  that  way-^you  are  too  young  and 
happy.  VVhat  was  the  name  of  that 
song?” 

“I  don’t  know.  It’s  a  love-song  from 
the  Japanese.  I  felt  like  singing  it  be¬ 
cause  I  have  just  come  from  the  farm  at 
the  bend  of  the  lake.  The  cherry-trees 
are  in  full  bloom.  They  are  beautiful” 
Paul  nodded.  “Cherry-blossoms  are 
very  pretty.  I  never  knew  how  pretty 
they  were  imtil  this  winter  at  the  auto¬ 
mobile  show.” 

“At  the  automobile  show?”  Elsie  stared. 

“Yes.  In  the  exhibit  of  the  Durand 
cars  they  had  all  the  columns  draped  with 
dark-red  velvet,  and  against  this  bad- 
ground  they  had  tied  single  branches  of 
cherry-blossoms.  They  weren’t  bunched, 
you  know — you  just  got  a  single  effect. 

It  was  very  clever.” 

“Yes,  it  must  have  been,”  Elsie  agreed, 
looking  at  him  with  an  odd  expression  in 
her  eyes — the  expression  of  a  girl  who  is 
looking  at  a  man  from  a  long  way  off. 

“WiU  you  take  me  to  the  cherry-trees?” 
Paul  asked. 

Ebie  shook  her  head,  her  lips  curling. 
“No,  you  don’t  like  walking  in  the  wooi 
along  the  narrow  crooked  paths  where  the 
low  branches  catch  at  you  with  friendly 
little  hands;  and  you  wouldn’t  like  the 
orchard.  There  are  a  hundred  trees  in 
bloom — rather  bunched,  you  know.  Na¬ 
ture  is  not  as  clever  at  effects  as  your 
city  decorators.”  Then  she  turned  away 
and  left  him. 

PAUL  got  into  hb  canoe  and  with  short, 
vicious  stnflces  headed  for  the  middle  of 
the  bke.  Then  he  had  a  change  of  mood. 
He  returned  to  shore,  and  after  drawing 
the  canoe  out  of  the  water,  walked  down 
the  path  to  the  orchard.  When  he  came 
upon  the  cherry-trees,  he  stopped  with  a 
sharp  breath.  “They  look  like  glad-eyed 
brides,”  he  murmured. 

But  later  in  the  evening,  when  he  had 
made  the  opportunity  to  tell  Ebie  that  he 
had  seen  her  cherry-trees,  he  made  no 
mention  of  brides. 

“I  tramped  two  miles  to  look  at  them,” 
he  told  her  resentfully,  “seeing  that  they 
inspired  that  pretty  song.  I  was  hot  and 
tir^.and  hungry,  and  all  I  saw  was  some 
old,  weather-beaten  trees,  with  some 
scraggy  blossoms  on  them;  and  cherry- 
blossoms  have  no  scent.” 

Ebie  was  looking  at  him  steadily.  “I 
think  you  are  delil^rately  trying  to  be  as 
disagreeable  as  you  know  how,”  she  an¬ 
noimced. 

“Do  you?”  Paul  smiled.  He  swmed  to 
be  considering  thb.  “I  wonder  if  you’re 
right.” 

Ebie  didn’t  reply  but  took  her  basket, 
and  a  few  moments  later  Paul  frowned  to 
see  her  picking  radbhes  in  the  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  house  with  Ed  Stev^ 
and  bughing  far  more  than  the  occasion 
seemed  to  warrant. 

Dolly  Bettany  was  taking  a  nap,  Helen 
W'as  ripping  out  three  rows  in  her  sweaW, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  Paul  to  do  but 
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were  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  So  room.  He  threw  the  water  into  the 
dinner  that  night  was  a  gay  and  festive  blazing  room,  but  the  flames  only  leaped 
occasion,  .^nd  afterward  they  all  sat  on  higher  than  ever. 

the  pier  and  watched  the  moon  rise.  And  He  turned  to  Elsie  and  Helen  huddled 
ficif  sang  Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet  behind  him.  “Get  your  things  out!”  he 
and  as  perfect  in  tone  as  a  bird’s.  commanded.  “Get  everything  out  you 

She  Wished  and  they  paid  her  the  trib-  can — we’ll  never  get  this  fire  out.” 
ute  of  a  deep  silence  for  a  moment  or  two.  He  tore  down  draperies  and  he  flung 
Then  Helen  said  dreamily:  “You  know  water-soaked  rugs  on  the  roof,  but  the 
when  I  hear  singing  I  always  seem  to  see  house  seemed  doomed.  The  flames 
pictures.  Now  to-night,”  and  her  voice  mounted  higher  and  higher  above  the 
grew  softly  tender,  “I  seem  to  see  Ted  and  tree-tops  until  the  people  in  the  farm- 
Bunny  playing  in  a  garden  with — with  house  a  half  a  mile  away  saw  them  and 
Jim  smiling  at  them  over  the  hedge.”  telephoned  into  town.  Terry,  ambling 

Elsie  was  looking  at  Paul,  a  certain  down  the  main  street,  heard  the  news  and 
wistfulness  in  her  eyes.  “.\nd  do  you  see  leaping  into  the  car  tore  back  to  the  camp, 
pictures  too?”  she  i^ed  him.  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  the  roof  with  an 

“Swnetimes.  Now  you  have  a  very  armful  of  wet  blankets  when  Helen  clutched 
beautiful  voice;  it’s  so  appealing.  I  see  his  arm. 

you  standing  on  a  great  stage,  dark  velvet  “My  sweater,  my  blue  sweater!”  she 
curtains  falling  behind  you — and  there  screamed.  “I  just  finished  it;  it’s  in  the 
are  flowers — flowers  everywhere — and  the  sitting-room.  Oh,  don’t  let  it  bum  up!” 
sound  of  wildly  applauding  people.”  Paul  glanced  at  the  furnace  before  him. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Then  “Must  you  have  it?” 

Ed  Stevens  said:  “Oh,  I  don’t  think  that  Helen  was  frankly  crying  and  wringing 
Elsie  has  that  kind  of  a  voice  at  all.  It’s  her  hands.  “It’s  the  orily  thing — ^I  ever — 
funny  about  music,  isn’t  it?  To  me  there  made — my  baby,”  she  sobbed, 
is  a  feeling  of  home  in  that  song  of  hers —  Paul  looked  into  her  eyes  and  nodded.  ] 

the  sweet  smell  of  an  old-fashioned  garden.  Then  wrapping  his  coat  about  his  head 
larkspur,  mignonette,  love-lies-bleeding;  a  he  plunged  into  the  house, 
child  calling,  cattle  crowding  to  the  l»rs.  When  he  came  out,  he  found  that  the 
and  a  candle  winking  in  the  window  like  car  had  arrived,  and  Terry  and  Ed,  accom- 
a  star.”  panied  by  half  a  dozen  men,  were  piling 

Elsie  leaned  forward  to  slip  her  hand  in  out. 
his.  “That — that  is  the  nicest  thing  any-  “The  pump — the  prunp,”  Terry  shouted, 
body  ever  said  about  my  voice.”  “Here’s  the  connection;  we  may  be  able 

Twenty  minutes  later  Terry  found  her  to  save  the  garage!” 
crying  on  the  kitchen  steps.  Ed  dragged  the  hose  from  the  garage 

“l^y — oh  why — couldn’t  he  have  said  and  Terry  made  the  coimection.  They 
that?”  she  sobbed, 
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s(X)n  had  a  stream  of  water  playring  on  the 
“Because,  dear,”  Terry  answered  gently,  blaze,  but  though  they  saved  the  garage 
“he  didn’t  know  how.  Paul  is  dSferent  the  house  burned  until  it  was  a  mass  of 
from  Ed.  As  different — as  he  is  from  blackened  timbers, 
you.”  Late  that  night,  with  the  car  waiting  to 

take  them  to  the  village  where  they  were 

Terry  sat  for  a  long  time  over  his  pipe  to  sleep,  Terry  stood  and  gazed  solemnly 
thafnight.  He  seemed  to  be  arguing  at  the  ruins, 
with  himself  and  having  a  hard  time  of  it.  “Pretty  expiensive  rescue  party,”  he 
Finally  he  shook  his  head.  “But  what  else  remarked.  “Still — I  wonder  if  it  brought 
was  there  for  me  to  do?”  he  murmured.  Elsie  to  her  senses?” 

Then  he  lifted  his  shoulders  irritably.  ’  He  turned  to  find  Elsie  at  his  side. 
“Gee — sometimes  I  wish  I  had  been  bom  “Oh,”  she  breathed,  placing  her  little  hand 
with  the  ability  to  sit  on  the  side  lines  of  on  his  arm,  “it’s  bwn  such  a  wonderful 
life  and  attend  strictly  to  my  own  knit-  party,  Terry — with  such  a  wonderful 
ting.”  ending.” 

The  next  afternoon  Terry  and  Ed  _ 

Stevens — and  Dolly  Bettany-^rove  into  '^ERRY,  glancing  at  the  ruins  before  him, 
town.  They  left  Helen  feverishly  finish-  gasped.  “AYhatdoyou  mean  by  that?” 
ing  her  sweater  and  Elsie  preparing  vege-  “.\nd  wasn’t  it  fine,  the  way  Paul 
tables  in  the  kitchen  with  Paul  trying  to  risked  his  life  for  Helen’s  baby  sweater?” 
help  her.  she  went  on  dreamily. 

“Please  don’t  stand  there  making  fun  “Oh,  yes,  indeed,”  Terry  agreed  satiri- 
of  me,”  he  begged.  “If  you’d  only  show  cally.  “And  threw  water,  water,  on  bum- 

me  how - ”  ing  kerosene,  and  never  thou^t  of  the 

“But  you  don’t  want  to  learn — you  said  pump — which  would  have  saved  the 
so,”  Elsie  objected.  ,  house.  I’m  glad  he  did  singe  his  eye- 

“Well,  maybe  I  did.  But  from  the  brows  and  front  hair!”  he  add^  vicioudy. 
time  I  was  in  sch(X)l  there  were  some  “Terry!  How  could  you  expect  Paul 
people  who  could  teach  me  and  some  who  to  know  about  the  kerosene — and  the 

couldn’t.  Now  you” — he  came  quite  pump - ?” 

close  and  took  the  vegetable  knife  and  a  “Ed  would  have  known.” 

large  carrot  out  of  her  hand — “now  you  “Ed!  Since  he  has  fallen  under  the 

have  taught  me  so  much.  Will  you  let  spell  of  Dolly  Bettany  Ed  doesn’t  know 

roe  t^h  you  something - ”  anything.  She’s  teaching  him  to  play 

Elsie  was  looking  at  him  out  of  big,  the  ukulele.  Ed  Stevens!” 

TOubtful  eyes,  when  Helen  burst  into  the  “Don’t  be  jealous.  It’s  your  own  fault 
“Ichen.  that  she  got  him  away  from  you,”  Terry 

“Come  quick!”  she  cried  wildly.  “The  said  acidly. 
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don’t  want  to  keep  them, 
send  them  back  at  our 
expense. 


If  you  like  the  books,  ae 
thousands  of  other  men 
have  after  examination, 
just  send  ns  ^.00.  You 


can  send  the  balance  of 
the  special  reduced  price 
the  same  way— $2.00  each 
month  (SO  cents  a  week). 
Start  right  now  and  learn  to 
BU  bigger  aboea.  Tfaere  will 
ba  a  better  iob  loohing  for 
yon  if  yon  do.  Bo  roody  to 
nwot  it  when  it  eooaea.  Send 
the  eoepon  now. 

American 
Tachnieal  Soelaty 

Dept.  X-iS7.  Cmeaga 


for  7  DATS*  examinotion,  shipping  el 
1  will  eeemiw  tba  boohs  thoTOWhly  n« 
win  lend  82  within  7  days  and  82  each 

hare  paid  the  apodal  price  of  8 . 

not  to  kaop  the  books  I  will  rotom  thaa 
penaa  at  toe  end  of  one  week.  Title  not 
ontil  the  let  la  folly  paid  for. 
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America 

Bjf  Grace  Hazard  Conldmg 

The  nations  shall  rush  like  the  rushing  0} 
many  waters 

.  .  .  and  shall  be  chased  before  the  wind. 

—Isaiah. 

■pOR  you  the  early  dawn  was  white, 

For  you  the  sunrise  cloud  unfurled, 
And  stars  were  lent  you  by  the  night 
To  chart  you  through  a  changing  world. 
You  follow  a  bewildered  course. 

You  tend  unto  a  haven  veiled, 

Before  the  wind’s  relentless  force 
Sailing  an  ocean  never  sailed. 

Like  him,  the  intrepid  Genoese 
Who  wTested  you  from  the  unknown. 
You  shape  a  whole  world’s  destinies. 
You  sail  not  for  yourself  alone! 

The  nations  driven  and  oppressed. 

Like  mighty  waters  rushing  by. 

Shall  turn  them  toward  your  waiting  west. 
Shall  read  like  you  the  written  sky. 

A  great  wind  blows  from  the  new  dawn; 
The  surging  nations  can  not  rest; 

Your  sunrise  bars. 

Your  blazing  stars. 

Bright  on  that  wind  shall  lead  them  on! 


Nadine  Face  Powder 


A  complexion  powder  of  exquis¬ 
itely  delicate  odor  and  texture 
which  holds  its  charm  throughout 
the  day,  imparting  to  the  skin  that 
delicate  softness  and  refinement  so 
much  admired. 


Nadine  Pace  Powder  is  coolins,  re¬ 
freshing  and  harmless,  a  positive  pro¬ 
tection  against  wind,  tan,  sun-burn  and 
return  of  discolorations.  Lreaves  the 
skin  soft  and  smooth  as  rose  petals. 

This  exquisite  preparation,  Nadine, 
beautifies  millions  of  complexions  today. 
Price  refunded  if  not  entirely  pleased. 

SoM  in  Green  Boxes  Onlg 
At  leading  toilet  counters.  H  they  haven’t 
it,  by  mail,  60c. 

NATION AL  TOILET  COMPANY 
Department  E.  M. 
Paris,  Tenn. 
U.  S.A. 


Elsie  laughed  easily.  “Don’t  be  foob 
ish.  I’ve  known  Ed  all  my  life.  No  girl 
ever  cares — really  cares,  for  a  man  she 
knows  as  well  as  that.  Besides— I  am 
engaged  to  some  one  else.” 

“Engaged— to  some  one  else?  Not  to 
Paul?” 

“Yes,  Terry.” 

“What!”  Terry  all  but  howled.  “After 
the  way  he’s  behaved  in  this  camp?” 

“Ah,  but  Terry,”  Elsie  put  in  gently 
“that  doesn’t  count.  We  won’t  be  spent 
ing  our  lives  in  a  camp,  you  know.  Paul 
hates  them.  I  have  turned  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  factory  over  to  Ed  Stevens 
and  Paul  and  I  will  live  in  New  York! 
New  York — after  twenty-one  years  of 
River  Falls — and  the  Ladies’  .\id— and 
Chautauqua!  And  you  must  admit, 
Terry,”  she  added  mischievously,  “in 
New  York  Paul  makes  a  charming  play¬ 
fellow.” 

“Charming,  yes,”  Tenry  agreed  crossly. 
Then  he  shook  an  impressive  finger. 
“But  take  it  from  Terry,  Elsie  Wayne— 
you  can’t  take  that  to  Simpson’s!” 

Elsie  laughed.  “Simpson’s— oh,  yes,  I 
know — the  money-lender.  Paul  took  me 
to  one  of  his  fascinating  shops.  But 
Terry,”  she  went  on  to  explain,  “con¬ 
sidering  Aunt  Louise’s  will,  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  us  ever  having  to  go  to 
Simpson’s.” 

Terry  watched  her  flutter  away  to  jmn 
Paul. 

“And  yet  everything  worked  along 
exactly  as  I  plann^,”  he  declared  in  be¬ 
wilderment.  He  shook  his  head.  ‘“In 
this  world  there  are  two  tragedies.  One 
is  not  getting  what  one  wants,  and  the 
other  is  getting  it.  The  last  is  much  the 
worst;  that  is  real  tragedy.’  ” 


I  It  may  be  worth 
I  $ly000.00  to  you 

Suppose  you  are  offered  a  wonder¬ 
ful  job — good  pay,  a  real  future, 
and  pleasant,  interesting  work. 
Suppose  this  job  keeps  you  healthy 
and  happy,  outdoors  in  the  fresb 
air  and  sunlight. 

Suppose  you  can  earn  all  the 
money  you  want,  work  as  many 
hours  a  day  as  you  like,  and  take 
off  as  many  days  as  you  please, 
with  no  one  to  order  you  around. 
Suppose  you  need  no  experience 
and  no  capital,  and  yet  will  be  helped 
to  build  up  for  yourself  a  business 
of  your  own,  permanent  and  grow¬ 
ing,  paying  you  a  regular  income. 

Isn’t  that  the  kind  of  a  job  you  want? 

Well,  take  your  pencil,  cross  out  every 
“suppose”  in  this  ad.  There  is  no  supposi¬ 
tion  about  what  remains.  It  it  a  fact. 

I  am  actually  offering  you  this  job 
right  now! 

I  can  prove  to  you  that  on  this  very  job, 
many  other  men  and  women,  situated  just 


MAIL  IT 
TO-DAY! 


EVEITBODT’S  MAGAZINE 
m  Batttriek  BoaSoc.  New  Twk.  N.  T. 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  at  once 
about  this  splendid  opportunity  to  earn 
money.  I  have  some  spare  time  to  sell 


like  yourself,  are  earning  $25.00 — $50.00 — 
$100.00  a  year  in  spare  time,  and  $2,000 
to  $4,000  for  full  time.  I  can  give  you 
their  names  and  addresses,  and  even  show 
you  their  pictures.  It  is  really  true. 

To  get  started,  all  they  did  was  to  sign  a 
coupon  like  the  one  above,  and  send  it  in  to 
us  promptly.  Why  don’t  you  do  the  same 
— sign  the  above  coupon  and  mail  it  now? 

Manager,  Suheeription  Dioieion 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 

400  Battorick  Bnildiac  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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TAe  Aristocrat  of  Building  Materials 


A  TRULY  GREAT 
BUILDING  MATERIAL 


Since  die  Kuman  race  dwelt  in  caves  in  tKe  rock  nearly 
every  human  hein^  has  harbored  the  feeling  that  the 
^reat  fundamental  building  material  is  stone — protecting 
massive,  everlasting  divided,  beautiful  stone.  No  man¬ 
ufactured  substitute  has  taken  or  ever  can  take  its  place. 

The  substitution  of  other  materials  hsis  always  been 
lar^y  a  matter  of  price.  But  today,  Indiana  Limestone, 
“The  Aristocrat  of  Building  MateriaW*  is  within  the 
reach  of  almost  everyone. 


PUrkead  at  Baltimore.  Trimmed  with  Indiana 
Theodore  Wdh  PieUch,  Architect, 


INTRINSIC  MERIT 


You  are  no  doubt  familisir  with  Indiana  Limestone,  for 
there  is  no  locality  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  where 
it  is  not  re^presented.  Quite  likely,  however,  you  know 
it  only  as  “that  beautiful  grayish  stone  the  post-office  is 
built  of’  —  or  the  court-house  or  the  omith’s  resi¬ 
dence.  Fuller  knowled^  and  positive  identification  is  an 
asset  to  all  who  are  interested  in  any  building  and  the 
producers  of  Indiana  Limestone  are  associated  together  to 
furnish  this  information.  The  undersigned  has  nothing 
to  sell,  but  has  a  service  to  iive.  See  below. 


Iwiuma  Limestone  Residence  ofThomas  Kenyan, Esa-,  Pittsburgh. 
Messrs.  Alden  Sf  Harlow,  Architects. 


INDUSTRIALIZED”  PRODUCTION 


Banish  from  your  mind  the  “old  stone  quarry”  in  which 
you  used  to  swimandhide;forgetthe“big”craarryintheout- 
skirts  of  your  town  andsubstitute  apicture  of  two  counties  in 
Indiana  cut  up  withyawning  chasms  from  which  mountains 
of  Indiana  Limestone  have  been  taken;  a  picture  of  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  modem  machinery,  equipment,  and 
buildings;  of  interlacing  railway  spurs  and  of  the  energetic, 
orderly  activity  of  great  forces  of  men.  Place  the  whole  at 
the  “center  of  population”  of  the  United  States  (the  U.  S. 
Census  places  it  there)  and  you  have  this  ancient-modem 
building  material  more  accessible  to  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  than  any  other. 

MODERATE  COST-QUICK  DELIVERIES 

So  the  comperatively  low  price  of  Indiana  Limestone,  "The  Aristo¬ 
crat  of  Building  Materials,”  which  makes  it  availableandavailed  of  for 
such  a  diversity  of  buildings  everywhere,  is  the  n^lt  of  modem  pro¬ 
duction  methods  and  transportation  facilities.  Indiana  Limestone  can 
be  and  is  produced  and  delivered  with  all  the  facility  and  promptness 
of  a  manufactured  article. 

INFORMA  TION—'We  invite  yon  to  be  further  informed.  Write 
for  Vol.  1,  General  Information;  VoL  IV,  Banks;  Vol.  XVII,  Designs 
for  $12,000  houses.  A  sample  of  Indiana  Limestone  showing  several 
fini^eswill  be  sent  if  requested.  Askquestions.  Itisacardinal  principle 
of  this  association  not  to  recommend  Indiana  Limestone  where  some¬ 
thing  else  would  be  better. 

INDIANA  LIMESTONE  QUARRYMEN’S  ASS’N 

BOX  511  BEDFORD.  INDIANA 


ith  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicaio.  Variegated  Indiana  Lme> 
stone.  Messrs.  Cram,  Goodhue  andFerAuson  and 
Howard  Shaw,  Esq,,  Associated  Architects. 


Indiana  Limestone. 
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As  she  lodxd  the 
last  door  a  horrible 
thought  came  to  her— 
suppose  a  fire  should 
start? 


w  un  a  one  cent 
postcard  you  might 
save  many  lives 
from  fire.  Send 


today  for  our  book' 
let.  See  below. 


Barred  windows,  locked  doors 


young  and  she  hadn’t  learned  that  one  must 
wait  for  the  public  to  wake  up  to  the  cry 
of  humanity. 

So  she  made  the  first  m'ght's  roimds  in  her 
corridor  with  a  hopeful  heart,  glad  that  she  had 
her  chance  to  help  these  unfortunate  girls.  She 
looked  into  each  httle  room  with  its  barred 
window,  saw  that  each  girl  was  “safe”  and 
locked  the  door  behind  her. 

Locked  in!  Windows  barred!  Suppose  a  fire 
should  start? 

She  put  the  question  to  the  superintendent,  an 
earnest  woman  of  unusual  capability,  and  learned 
that  similar  conditions  exist  in  such  buildings  all 
over  the  country.  They  exist  in  asylums  for  the 

insane,  prisons,  houses 
Read — "Kre  Tragedies  of  correction,  etC. 

and  Their  Remedy” 

If  you  fed  too  indifferent  to  send  The  COmmon  diC' 

for  a  free  booi^  telling  wh«  to  tates  of  humanity,  you 

do,  what  tight  have  you  to  blame  .  1  •  ,  .  .1 

others  when  a  horrible  calamity  tllinK,  mUSt  prOViOe 


some  sure  and  certain  means  of  putting  out  fire 
as  soon  as  it  starts. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  the  officers  in  charge, 
who  realize  the  danger,  are  generally  without 
influence  to  secure  any  such  equipment. 

Only  automatic  protection  like  the  Grinnell 
Sprinkler  System  can  protect  the  inmates  of  train' 
ing  schools  or  penal  institutions  where  locked 
doors,  of  necessity,  prevail.  Night  and  day  the 
little  sprinkler  head  is  on  the  watch,  ready  to  find 
fire,  put  it  out,  and  send  an  alarm — all  automat' 
ically. 

Where  the  inmates  must  depend  on  the 
presence  of  mind  or  heroism  of  some  officer  who 
carries  the  keys,  you  may  be  sure  that  death  by 
fire  will  be  faced  by  some  victims  sooner  or  later. 

Some  five  billion  dollars  of  business  property  has  been 
protected  from  fire  by  automatic  sprinklers. 

Meanwhile  our  wonderful  humanitarian  institutic«M^ 
our  fine  schools  continue  to  bum  and  the  toll  of  victims 
grows  larger  each  month. 

With  a  one  cent  post  card  you  might  save  lives.  Who 
knows?  Should  you  hesitate  to  send  for  a  free  boddet 
that  tells  just  what  to  do? 


occurs  in  your  town?  Think  of 
your  schools,  hospitals  and  asylums 
and  write  to-day,  now,  for  this 
intensely  interesting  booklet. 
Address  General  Fire  Extinguisher 
Company,  399  West  Exchange 
Street,  Ptovidence,  R.L 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 
When  the  fire  starts  the  water  starts 


Columbia 

Grafonola  ^ 

Let  us  entertain  you!  Bid  us  come  instantly, 
magically,  from  gay  Broadway  revue,  sparkling 
musical  show,  vaudeville  spotlight,  to  your  ™ 

cosy,  lamplit  hearthside.  Let  us  sing  for  you, 
play  for  you,  tell  our  merriest  jests  to  you.  Call 
for  us  and  we  respond  at  your  bidding,  like 
genii  of  old 


Ever  yours  to  command,  on  Ck)Iumbia  Records 
are  A1  Jolson,  Harry  Fox,  Nora  Bayes,  Van  and 
Schenck,  Bert  Williams,  and  many  others  whose 
fame  is  nation-wide— the  brightest  stars  of  foot- 
light  land. 

Colttmbia  Grafonolai — Standard  Models 
up  to  S300.  Period  Detigus  Hp  to  f2ioo 

To  make  a  Good  Record  Groat.  Ploy  k  oa  the  Cohiabta  Grofitaola 

CXJLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 
New  York 

LocKlon  Factorr:  102  Clerkenorell  Road,  E.  C. 
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/AUNSING 


Union  Suited  America 

Munsing 


The  National  Underwenr 


MiDioni  of  discriminating  people,  ewa,  J 
women,  children,  pnfir  and  wear  Munm^owel 
Union  Suits.  J 

They  ask  for  Munsingwear  and  never  ley  I 
just  underwear.  4 

The  name  itself — Munsingwear — is  a  hoaio  | 
hold  saying  of  the  Nation.  J 

It  saeant  to  a  vatst  army  of  satisfied  ussraf 
the  utmoet  in  Union  Suit  comfort  and  serrica  ,  ^ 

More  than  10,000,000  perfect  (iuiagt 
Munsingwear  gsirments  are  required  to  iupflp| 
the  annusd  demand.  j 

Into  each  garment  is  woven  or  knit  thsl 
things  you  expect  of  good  underwear  and  noas] 
of  the  disappointments.  ^  1 

When  you  huy  Munsingwear  yon  get'l 
perfection  of  fabric,  finish  and  fit 

Now  add  to  these  'sterling  qualitias  ths^ 
Munsingwear  habit  of  outwashing,  outweaiiaf, 
oudaslisif  expectations  and  you  have  the  reassa  ^ 
why  Munsingwear  hsw  received  a  nationvtidt 
endorsement  stccorded  to  no  other  underwMS: 

Munsingwear  is  ‘'super-service’’  a. 
underwear.  Because  of  its  unusual  durellSily, 
washability  and  reasonable  first  cost,  it  is  the 
most  economical  in  the  long  run.  ^ 

Look  for  tins  trade  mark,  remember  Ihs 
name,  always  ask  for  j 


Munsingwear  is  made  for  men,  ynam, 
children  in  every  desired  style  and  sias. 

No  matter  the  sixe  of  your  person  or  pass 
them  is  a  right  Mimskif  Union  Suit  to  givo  jsn 
a  season  of  service  and  satisfactioa  \ 

A  leading  merchant  in  nearly  every  oty^ 
and  town  in  the  United  States  can  supply 
wlA  perfect  fitting  union  suits  made  the  satin 
factory  Munsingwear  way. 


Let  Munsingwear  Cover  You 
Witfi  Satisfaction. 


w 

^  4B 

